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cA bas la garrote 


CouNTLEss prayers per night 
from victims of pajama string 
strangulation had long been as- 
cending into the empyrean. They 
cluttered up the rings of Saturn 
and curdled the nightly sweet- 
ness of the Milky Way. 

Finally the answer came. Like 
a-feather it floated; darted, zig- 
zagged down and down—com- 
ing to rest on a desk in the 
offices of the Faultless Nightwear 
Corporation, of Baltimore. Someone with an open mind 
picked it up. “What's this? Why, it’s an idea! It’s an 
inspiration !” And so were born Faultless Nobelt pajamas 
—pajamas with a soft flexible waisthand that tact- 
fully accommodates itself to all shagee” and degrees of 
abdominal -rotundity. 

Too, came the inspiration to ilvertising Headquarters 
—that here was a merchandisiag and advertising story 
that would profit the teller,” As a result of the Nobelt 
feature plus ageercising, the “Nightwear of a Nation,” 
since 1881, i§"being sold in greater volume at a greater 
number of retail outlets than ever before. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO _ SAN FRANCISCO 


_————— 
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Women Readers Do Most 
of the Farm Buying 


Standard Farm Papers have practically as many women readers 
as men readers. This is to be expected, inasmuch as the papers 
are edited to interest all members of the rural family. 


The Home and Household sections are read by over one’ mil- 
lion women, as many women as men. The interest in the Fashion 
and Pattern Departments is very great as indicated by sales of 
patterns to one out of every six women readers. The Poultry 
Section has 100,000 more women readers than men readers. 








It is significant that women read * 
all of the twenty-two departments A high percentage of wo- 
that regularly appear in the Stand- men readers is another ex- 
ard Farm Papers. Surprising as it planation of the Dealer 
may seem, more than 500,000 Influence of Standard Farm 
women read such sections as Farm Papers. Retailers in towns 
Engineering, Veterinary and Live- under 10,000 _ population 
stock. This proves women are in- know that farm women are 
terested not only in their homes, their best customers. Hence 
but every farm activity. they support advertising that 


. reach 
From the advertiser’s stand- es these customers. 


point, this is important. It is well The Prearessive Faraser 
known that women do at least 75% . 
of all buying for the family. This 
is true of the farm women as well Wallaces’ Farmer 


as the city women. Hoard’s Dairyman 


The farm woman not only does The Nebraska Farmer 
nearly all of the buying for the The Farmer, St. Paul 
home and for her family, but she The Pacific Rural Press 
also must be sold on the purchase 
of machinery, labor-saving devices, 
building material, or any other im- The American Agriculturist 
portant expenditure. To get farm— a a ee 
business, an advertiser must win 
the vote of the farm woman. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’'l Manager 


Chicago New York 


Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 


Standard Farm Papers have no news stand sales 


The Prairie Farmer 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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Can a Real Salesman Sell Almost 
Any Product? | 


He Can If He Has Confidence, Which Is Born of Ability, and Ability 
Is Nine-Tenths Preparedness 


By F. C. Millhoft 


General Sales Manager, The Miller Rubber Company of New York 


NY real salesman can sell 
<% anything, if it fills a human 
need and he knows how it is made 
and its market. We are assuming, 
of course, that the product has real 
merit and is competitive. 

I do not believe that the line of 
goods a salesman may sell is a de- 
cisive factor in de- 


exception to the general trend. 

Salesmanship is fundamentally 
the same today as it was in the 
beginning of commerce. Methods 
are new and must be constantly 
varied to meet changing conditions, 
jut the principal and outstanding 
purpose of buying and selling has 
not changed. 





termining his abil- 
ity, although some 


The Miller Rubber Com- 


_ Any _ transaction 
in which the 


lines are harder to 
sell. than others 
and some men bet- 
ter adapted to a 
particular line of 
merchandise. In 
the grocery, dry- 
goods, drug and 
druggists’ sundry 
lines there are 
many different 
articles that a 
salesman must 
sell. A salesman 
would not last if 


pany makes 1,500 different 
products. Based on his ex- 
periences in managing the 
force of salesmen who sell 
this big line, F.C. Millhoff, 
general sales manager, has 
come to the conclusion that 
there are five fundamental 
principles of selling. In 
this article, Mr. 
tells what these five princi- 
ples are, shows how they 
may be applied in everyday 
selling work, and claims 
that they can be used suc- 


Millhoff’ 


tradesmen involved 
do not make money 
cannot long en- 
dure. Salesman- 
ship aims at a 
three-cornered re- 
lationship of pros- 
perity, in which 
the salesman, his 
firm and his cus- 
tomers make 
money. It must be 
indeed public ser- 
vice in the broad 
sense of the term. 











he could not sell 


all the articles that able product. 


cessfully to sell any market- 


Advertising is 
but one of many 








make up _ these 
arious lines. Our own company, 
for example, makes 1,500 different 
products. But in asserting that a 
salesman can, if he will, sell any 
legitimate competitive product, we 
would not have it understood that 
we do not believe that better sales 
results may be obtained by con- 
entrating on a_ particular line 
which may be thoroughly mastered. 
his is indeed a day of specializa- 
tion and sales methods are no 


factors that have 
brought about new conditions in 
the retaif and selling fields. Life is 
speeded up today. Times are 
changing. Business moves rapidly. 
Sales volumes increase. A dealer 
today who succeeds must learn to 
merchandise his stock more inten- 
sively than formerly. Competition 
is keener but rewards are in pro- 
portion. Productive merchandising 
methods are subject to constant 
study by live merchants. In this 


Table of Contents on page 222 
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connection the modern salesman 
exercises an influence that was un- 
dreamed of years ago. The order- 
taking days are gone forever. Each 
year it seems a salesman must be 
better. He must keep abreast of 
the times. Alert, awake, sensitive 
to opportunities. Formerly, little 
attention was paid by the salesman 
to the methods employed by retail 
merchants in merchandising their 
goods. It is quite possible that 
many of them would have resented 
any attempt on the part of the 
salesman to suggest certain 
methods. 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS 


The new order of things makes 
it necessary for the salesman to 
pass on to his customers the things 
that he has learned; sales methods 
that will move goods off the 
shelves. He must sell sound sales 
ideas to his dealers just as he sells 
them his line of goods. We do 


not believe that stereotyped meth- 
ods can be made to fit all salesmen 
to any greater degree than one size 


in hats can be made to fit all heads. 
I do know that there are certain 
cardinal principles that apply to 
all the salesmen who sell our prod- 
ucts, and they do not vary with 
the products, but aside from these 
principles we have found that in- 
itiative and industry are the great- 
est factors in making successful 
salesmen. 

One of the principles that we 
believe must be thoroughly instilled 
into our salesmen is absolute con- 
viction of the integrity of our 
products. We believe that no man 
can win and hold trade if he is 
not so inspired with absolute and 
unbounded faith in the value of 


his goods that his attitude carries . 


conviction to his customer, or to 
his prospective customer. Enthu- 
siasm is healthfully contagious and 
a salesman without enthusiasm is 
quarantined against making sales. 

Quite frequently a salesman will 
be confronted with a dealer who 
has an unusual curiosity about the 
various methods and policies of his 
company. A salesman versed in 
the policies of his company. will 
be able to answer intelligently, and 
to the satisfaction of his customer, 
any question that may be asked 
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him about the various policies of 
the company, in relation to the 
dealer. It is no more than nat- 
ural that a dealer wants to know 
rather thoroughly the various poli- 
cies of the company from whi 
he buys merchandise. His desire 
to become well grounded in the 
methods of the manufacturer is 
generally an indication of good 
sound business judgment, and a 
salesman’s lack of specific knowl- 
edge of the basis on which his 
company does business might mean 
the loss of a sale and the perma- 
nent loss of a potentially good 
customer. 

A manufacturing plant is not a 
pile of brick, filled with machinery 
for making goods. It is an insti- 
tution of men. Every man in the 
plant contributes to the quality and 
uniformity of quality in any com- 
modity made in that plant. The 
goods are as good as the honest 
purpose of the men who make 
them, and a salesman should know 
the men who are responsible for 
the product he sells and the ideals 
that are the inspiration of the 
products they turn out. He should 
also know the executives; some- 
thing of their history in the indus- 
try in which they are represented 
and the policies that they have pur- 
sued to success. 

It is one of the traits of a good 
salesman to know and be able to 
outline thoroughly and clearly the 
advertising policies of his company 
and something of its advertising 
program. Live merchants are 
deeply interested in advertising be- 
cause of the economic part it plays 
in the modern sales scheme. They 
want to know how, why, where, 
and when a manufacturer adver- 
tises and a salesman who is short 
on the advertising policies of his 
company is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage when confronted with dealers 
who stress the importance of a 
well-defined advertising policy on 
the part of their manufacturers. 
We have a thorough program on 
this phase of selling that is in- 
stilled into our salesmen and we 
have noted splendid results from 
its operation. 

Another principle that we have 
found productive of good results 
is a thorough knowledge of the 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA | 


WORLD NEWS 


‘What is happening here and abroad is 
of deep concern to those substantial 
families who play an important part in 
the business and social development of 
their communities! A concise weekly 
resume of important World Events 
enables Christian Herald readers to 
keep abreast of the times! 
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manner in which the products are 
manufactured and the quality of 
materials from which they are 
made. Bringing salesmen into the 
factory and giving them first-hand 
information in the manufacturing 
end provides them with a thorough 
understanding of their goods; cre- 
ates sales power that we do not 
believe could be accomplished by 
any other means, and inspires self- 
confidence through knowledge. 

We cannot minimize the impor- 
tance of a thorough knowledge of 
how any product is made and of 
what kind and quality of material 
it is made. You can’t sell modern 
merchants a pig in a poke even if 
the pig squeals. The live merchant 
wants to know what breed of pig 
he is buying—he wants to see the 
pig’s registration papers and to 
know what he has been fed. If 
the salesman cannot tell him all 
these things he is misplaced in the 
live pork business. 

I do not mean that a salesman 
must be technical. Technical 
terms are too often confusing to 
the layman merchant and accom- 


plish no good purpose. But a sales- 
man should know what quality of 


materials are worked into his 
products; where his raw materials 
come from; the various sources and 
regions from which these materials 
are marketed. He must know 
whether there are various grades 
of these materials and what grades 
are used in the product he sells. 
If they are the best he should be 
able to explain why they are the 
best, and why an inferior grade of 
materials will not meet the service 
requirements of his products. 


EXPLAINING THE COMPANY'S 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTS 


He should be able to explain to 
what extent his company employs 
research and experiments in con- 
stant effort to make still better 
products, and to what extent the 
products have been proved by tests 
and trials. He should be able to 
convince his customer that his 
company not merely made 
an article and dumped it on 
the market confident that it will 
perform, just from general prin- 
ciples. He can inspire confidence 
in his dealer that the dealer 
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can enthusiastically pass on to the 
consumer, by explaining how his 
company knows that its products 
are right long before it offers them 
for sale. 

Next in importance to knowing 
how a product is made, and what 
it is made of, is the factor of ex- 
plaining to a dealer what a product 
is made for. It is very important 
that a salesman should sell his 
products in terms of specific per- 
formance. A dealer should know 
what he may expect from any 
manufactured product so he may 
accurately outline to his customers 
what they have a right to expect 
from a commodity. Equity in any 
business transaction requires that 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer 
have the same understanding of 
what any given product is designed 
to perform. 

A third principle is to emphasize 
the value of observing the ethics 
of salesmanship and _ business. 
There is a well-defined line be- 
tween enthusiasm for one’s own 
product and contempt for the prod- 
ucts of a competitor. Slighting 
references to competitors’ lines are 
not permitted. A man has all he 
can handle when he sells his own 
goods. 

Of course that does not mean 
that a salesman shall not have a 
fair knowledge of the methods, 
principles and sales procedure of 
his competitors. He cannot work 
in the dark. He cannot surmount 
obstacles in the line of his competi- 
tors’ methods unless he knows 
what they are. He must know 
what to expect from his competi- 
tors in order to prepare himself 
to meet and overcome them. A 
good salesman will use every ethi- 
cal means to inform himself of the 
sales plans of competitive sales- 
men, but he will never lower the 
dignity of his company or of him- 
self as a representative of his 
company by stooping to unfair 
practices in relation to his contem- 
poraries. 

I do not know of a more impor- 
tant or more imperative factor in 
the total of a real salesman than 
a complete, frank and unbiased 
analysis of himself. He must 
know himself. He must have con- 

(Continued on page I91) 
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“Bring on your Waterloo!” 


When Pete Sterrett crashes center with this padded fedora the 
other team’ll think a radical is loose! It’s brand new. Pete 
considers it a pretty mean bean-saving investment. Pete knows 
values. 

Pete isn’t the only one who knows how and where to buy the 
best equipment. Thousands of fellows in every part of the 
country are buying thousands of pairs of shoes, thousands of 
pairs of socks, thousands of sweaters. 500,000 of them read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of this group are of high school age. 
Near-men! 

Football isn’t the whole of it, either. They’re buying all year 
round. They’ve got to have school suits, shirts, shaving soap— 
everything a man needs and in man sizes. Do they get it? They’ll 
tell the world they do! And in most cases, more often than the 
older generation. 

Start the 500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN Boy thinking 
about your product. Let them know why it’s good. Convince 
them, and your sales sheets will take on weight. Copy received 
by November 10th will appear in January. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Is he to be 
crippled for lifer 


Ten year old Jimmy L 

was run down by a truck. His 
right leg was shattered and all 
the muscles and skin were torn 
loose. A critical case demand- 
ing the highest medical re- 
sources—skin grafting, blood 
transfusion would save him. 


Was Jimmy to have these? 
Or was he to be a cripple for 
life ? 


Today Jimmy, self appointed 
traffic cop of the hospital, ex- 
pertly manipulating his wheel 
chair through its corridors, is 
testimony to the game fight he 
made, and the splendid and 
prompt aid that was given him 
through funds collected for 
just such cases by the United 
Hospitals of New York City. 


Day after day tragedies like 
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this confront the helpless and 
handicapped. 

Every day dozens of heart- 
rending cases have to be faced 
by the hospitals. Over a hun- 
dred helpless persons each -day 
have to be given some form of 
medical assistance. 

Where does all this come 
from? Who provides the funds 
that can supply this expert arid 
courageous aid that must be 
given—and given over and over 
again? 

Today every man and woman 
realizes his obligation to give 
his share, and give to his ut- 
most. 

The United Hospitals of 
New York City ask for 
$1,000,000 to carry on this 


enormous work of ‘humanity. 


Every industry has been ap- 
portioned its quota. 
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And every man in each in- 
dustry is called upon and de- 
pended upon to do his particular 
share. 

Will you help? 

One dollar from every person 
in the advertising industry is 
our share. 
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$1.00 from everyone. More 
if possible. 


A blank will be circulated 
through your office next week, 
unless someone forgets. $5.00 
will pay for one whole day of 
free hospital service. How 
many days will you give? 


One dollar from every person in the 
advertising industry 1s our share 


Committee 


STANLEY Resor, Advertising Agencies 
STANLEY LaTsHAW, Magazines 
Matcotm Murr, Trade Magazines 
Kerwin H. Futton, Outdoor Advertising 


These are the United Hospitals. 


General Hospitals 


Beekman Street 
Beth Israel 

Broad Street 
Brooklyn 
Community 

Fifth Avenue 
Flower 

French 

Italian 

Jewish, Brooklyn 
Knickerbocker 
Lebanon 

Lenox Hill 

Long Island College 
Methodist Episcopal 
Mt. Sinai 

New York 
Norwegian Lutheran 
Polyclinic 
Post-Graduate 
Presbyterian 
Prospect Heights 
Roosevelt 

St. John’s 

St. Luke’s 

St. Mark’s 
Sydenham 

Wyckoff Heights 


Special Hospitals 
Joint Diseases 


Knapp Memorial Eye 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 
Memorial, Cancer 
Neurological 

N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary 
Ophthalmic 

Orthopaedic 

Reconstruction 

Ruptured and Crippled 

St. Giles the Cripple 

Skin and Cancer 


Women and Children 


Babies’ 

Infirmary for Women and Children 
Jewish Maternity 

Lying-in 

Manhattan Maternity 

Misericordia 

Nursery and Child’s 

St. Mary’s 

Sloane 

Woman’s 


Chronic and Convalescent 


Home for Incurables 

House of the Holy Comforter 
House of Rest for Consumptives 
Isabella Home 

Montefiore Hospital 

St. Andrew’s Convalescent 





Campbell’s Soup Tries a Little 
Experiment 


The Company Is Running a Colorful Campaign in Newspapers for 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


‘T os fortunate guests privi- 
leged to attend the Poor Rich- 
ard Club’s colorful festivities an- 
nually on the occasion of Ben 
Franklin’s birthday, carry away 
with them, among other vivid im- 
pressions, lasting memories of such 
thoroughly Philadelphia  institu- 
tions as terrapin and pepper pot. 

Of course the order should be 
reversed, for pepper pot is a soup, 


a 


“Pepper Pot uslihig hot!” 


You can = from your grocer real 
pene ia oo eee, Pot made by 
a recipe famous since 


Conte days, Rajon ie*eodey 
A MAN'S SOUP 


Cambtlér. SOUPS 


The results from this little cam- 

paign, as judged by the interest it 
aroused, were astonishing. From 
all parts of the country came let- 
ters expressing interest and say- 
ing that the writers did not know 
that Pepper Pot had ever been 
canned successfully. 

So unexpected and surprising 
was the immediate reaction to this 
modest effort, that the company 


Real Philadelphia Pepper Pot! 


Enjoy this steaming, savory delicacy as 
made by Campbell's special Pepper Pot 
cook from one of the most famous of the 
early Colonial recipes. A MAN'S SOUP. 


CambtLer. SOUPS 


A COLONTAL ATMOSPHERE PERVADES THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS USED IN THIS 
TRIAL CAMPAIGN 


a unique and unusual soup, and a 
soup with a historical background 
as definitely fixed in the traditions 
of Philadelphia as are Fairmount 
Park, Rittenhouse Square or Old 
Swedes Church themselves. 

Philadelphia Pepper Pot has 
been added only recently to the 
famous “21 Kinds” posted on the 
red-and-white can of the Campbell 
Soup Company. Comparatively a 
newcomer, commercially, on the 
Campbell roster, without pushing 
or publicity, nevertheless it has 
enjoyed an amazing sales growth 
in the city of its origin. A little 
more than a year ago, it was de- 
cided to make an experiment and 
extend to Pepper Pot the benefit of 
a “feeler” campaign. Accordingly 
an advertisement for this soup was 
put in a class magazine. 


decided to go a little deeper into 
sounding out the possibilities of 
this interesting specialty. 

Newspapers have been chosen 
for this latest trial campaign. Ad- 
vertisements are now appearing 
in Philadelphia and Camden papers, 
spreading the message to all in- 
terested that they can go to their 
grocers and find their favorite 
soup, made in the best Philadelphia 
tradition by Campbell’s. 

The advertisements are of uni- 
form size, fifty-two lines over two 
columns. A Colonial atmosphere 
pervades them, for Pepper Pot’s 
origin is hidden in the mazes of 
a Colony rich in early American 
tradition and lore. In fact, as the 
advertisements state, the very 
recipe used by Campbell for its 
Pepper Pot, is that of the State- 
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MASON CITY 
> 


* 
O&S MOINES 





“Because of your large circulation in northern Iowa, 
we constantly urge manufacturers, whose lines we 
distribute to advertise in The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune.” 


Jay L. Fitch, Manager 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa 
Jobbers of Radio and Electrical Merchandise 


The circulation of The Des Moines neko 
and Tribune exceeds 220,000-—99%, in lowa 
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in-Schuylkill, the oldest known so- 
cial organization in the world, 
founded by Penn and his follow- 
ers actually fifty years before the 
start of London’s own Beefsteak 
Club. 

With such a rich background 
to draw upon, the advertisements 
feature spots and events readily 
identified with the early days and 
the history of the famous colony. 
Christ Church, where Washington 
worshipped; High Street (now 
Market Street) in the early Rev- 
olutionary period; Franklin’s Print 
Shop; “Cliveden,” the famous 
Chew mansion, from which the 
British beat off American attacks 
during the Battle of Germantown; 
the old Pepper Pot venders (an- 
other story in themselves) who 
peddled this savory about the 
streets of old Philadelphia, ladling 
it into tureens outstretched by 
housewives from immaculate mar- 
ble doorsteps; these are a few of 
the illustrated subjects for the in- 
teresting series of period adver- 
tisements which are now appearing 
in Philadelphia and Camden, news- 
papers. ’ 

Its home town was chosen for 
this latest campaign to push Pep- 
per Pot, because, as already men- 
tioned, without particular effort or 
any advertising, this interesting 
specialty had already enjoyed a 
natural sales growth of respec- 
table dimensions. With a latent 
interest so clearly manifested, it 
was decided to sound out the field 
for even greater possibilities 
through advertising. 


Winchester Account to Doyle, 
Kitchin & McCormick 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., has placed its 
advertising account for 1928 with Doyle, 
Kitchin & McCormick, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Cement Account for Minne- 
apolis Agency 

The South Dakota State Cement Mill 
Rapid City, S. Dak., manufacturer of 
Dacotah cement, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Addison Lewis & Asso- 
ciates, Minneapolis advertising agency. 
Newspapers and farm papers in nearby 
territory will be used. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Ac- 


count to Olson and Enzinger 
The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, which, as_ re- 
cently reported, was formed through 
the consolidation of the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company and The 
Honeywell Heatin pecialties Com- 
pany, has appointed Olson and Enzinger, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. An ad- 
vertising campaign using newspapers, 
magazines and business papers is being 
planned. 


R. M. Andrews to Publish 


Detroit “Times” 

Roger M. Andrews has become pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Times, succeeding 
Harry Bittner, who has been made pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 
Mr. Andrews has been, for the last two 
ears, vice-president of the Bank of 
taly, at San Diego, Calif. He was for- 
merly editor and publisher of the 
Menominee, Mich., Herald-Leader. 


Robert Winthrop with Lyddon 
& Hanford Agency 


Robert Winthrop, for nine years with 
Critchfield & Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertisin agency, has joined the 
Lyddon anford Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency, 


to direct plans and copy: He was, at 


one time, with the E. Sheppard 


Company, New York. 


George LaMonte & Son 
Appoint Calkins & Holden 


George LaMonte & Son, New York, 
manufacturers of safety paper for nego- 
tiable instruments, have appointed Cal 
kins & Holden, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
account. 


Monroe Calculating Account to 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley 


The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, N. J., has ap 

inted Barrows, Richardson & Alle/, 
ew York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Jewel Tea Appoints Ray D. 
Lillibridge 
The Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, coffees, teas and food products, has 
laced its advertising account-with Ray 
D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


Guenther-Law Opens 
Philadelphia Office 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
New York financial advertising agenc x 
has opened a Philadelphia office. R. F 

Record is in charge. 
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FTC 
MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


Payrolls are Up 


in Milwaukee! 


"THE number of industrial work- 
ers employed dug ober, 1927 
was 13.6% aba [the national 
average for the fatghitl 

above Milwa 

age for the igi 





advertising cost per ale. 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 








FIRST BY MERIT 








WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
———ES— 
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And the Four Corners 
of the Earth 


OBERT J. CASEY sailed for the other side 
of the world the other day. He’s riding 
an elephant through Cambodia now on 
the jungle path to Angkor, lost city of 
Khmer Kings. 


JOHN W. WHITE set off to circle the 
continent of South America. He’s prob- 
ably in Patagonia today. 


NEGLEY FARSON undertook to learn how the, whaler 
lives. He’s hunting Moby Dick and his great brothers 
in the Hebrides. 


Three men... three adventures .. . on three world 
horizons, typical of the personnel, history and scope 
of the Foreign News Service of The Chicago Daily 
News, which they represent. 


The Service for which these men are now writing their 
experiences is filled with the story of such news- 
gathering adventures as these. 





It was born in war and baptized by 
fire. 


Its representatives were shelled by 
Cervera off Santiago .. . fol- 
lowed the Serbian retreat through 
Albania . . . witnessed the land- 
ing of the Anzacs at Gallipoli... 
slipped alone and in disguise 
through the French lines to Abd- 
El-Krim and his Riff rebels . . . Robert J. Casey 
experienced the burning of Smyrna and the earthquake 
in Japan... lived the world war from every front 
. and for almost thirty years have followed the 
news where it happens, when it happens, in the chan- 
celleries and among the peoples of nearly every nation. 


THE CHICAG( 


Average Daily Net Paid Circu 
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ia-- he Hebrides 


Today The Daily News has one of 
the largest and best equipped for- 
eign staffs maintained by any news- 
paper in the world. Its personnel 
includes such men as Edward Price 
Bell, Paul Scott Mowrer, Junius B. 
Wood, Paul Wright, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, John Gunther and Hal 
O’Flaherty, brilliant writers and 
able students of foreign affairs. It 
—_ - maintains correspondents in twenty- 
John W. White seven foreign countries. It has its 
own offices in Rome, Berlin, Paris, Moscow, London 
and Peking. 


In the benefits of its daily cable service seventy-four 
other newspapers, with a combined circulation of over 
6,000,000, share through syndication and a nationwide 
system of special wires maintained by the Consoli- 
dated Press Association. 


The Chicago Daily News is proud 
of its Foreign Service because 
of its splendid history ... because 
of its service to 6,000,000 Ameri- 
can readers ... because it en- 
ables The Daily News to present 
every day a comprehensive and 
accurate picture of the world’s 
affairs unequaled in Chicago, un- 
surpassed in America. Negley Farson 








The best evidence of the character of the men 
and women who read The Daily News is The 
Daily News itself. In every aspect of news, 
feature and editorial treatment it is a progres- 
sive newspaper edited for and appealing to the 
sane and substantial citizenry of Chicago. This 
class of readers is responsive, intelligent and 
financially competent . . . a most profitable 
objective for any advertising campaign. 




















GQ@AILY NEWS 


n for October, 1927—441,538 
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Oklahoma “te A Will 
Enjoy Thanksgiving Day 


HIS year Oklahoma farmers have the largest 

‘corn crop in the past five years. This corn is 

selling at more than twenty cents a bushel 
higher than it was a year ago. 


Last year cotton sold at an average of eleven cents 
a pound. Now cotton is selling at more than twenty 
cents a pound. Big gains are shown in the oat, 
grain sorghums, and white potato crops. The num- 
ber of hogs, dairy cattle, and poultry on Oklahoma 
farms show large increases. 


Business in Oklahoma will be plentiful for ad- 
vertisers who tell these prosperous Oklahoma farm- 
ers about their products in The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper. It is read 
by 178,428 farm families’ each issue. 


CARL WILLIAMS ‘Che 


Editor 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Selling to Icebergs 


The Frozen-Face Prospect Is Not Difficult to Sell, If He Is Approached 
Properly 


By Charles G. Muller 


‘sCELLING to ‘icebergs,’” says 

a sales manager, “by which 
[ mean selling to the man who 
gives no sign that he is listening 
or even knows what you're talk- 
ing about, is a proposition that 
has been a thorn in the side of 
every man on the road.” 

“Years ago,” says another, 
“these icebergs used to be espe- 
cially predominant in the smaller 
towns and were fraternally known 
as ‘yokels.’ Automobiles, good 


pect bothers the salesman consid- 
erably and because it is always 
possible to take advantage of what 
older salesmen have _ learned 
through their years of selling 
goods, I asked 4 number of men ex- 
perienced at selling to give concrete 
instances of how they go about 
selling to the buyer who greets 
them with a perfunctory “good 
morning” and then proceeds to read 
his mail, look out the window 
with the blank expression of 
a wooden Indian 





roads and frequent 
visits to the market 


have somewhat Many 


salesmen 


or freeze up into 


confess | the solidity and 


softened their .sto- 
lidity and many of 
them have now 
learned to greet 
you 
smile. 
“But they were, 


with a wry 


and still are; a 
mighty hard lot to 
sell to. I know of 
one man who used 
to drive me to dis- 
traction. Nota 
word, not a smile, 
not a sign of rec- 


that the one type of pros- 
pect they dread approaching 
is the man who fails to in- 
dicate the minutest interest 
in their selling talk. “Poker 
face” and “human iceberg” 
are the terms: generally 
used to describe this type of 
buyer. 

Sales managers who are 
called upon to show their 
men how to sell these indi- 
viduals will find’a number 
of constructive suggestions 
based on actual selling ex- 


impenetrability of 
an iceberg. This is 
what these sales 
managers told me. 

“T believe that 
the iceberg type of 
buyer is consider- 
ably overrated,” 
declares C. N. 
Kirkpatrick, sales- 
manager, of the 
Landis Machine 
Company. “He is 
either naturally 
quiet or diffident, 


ognition. I could 
not fathom his 





periences in this article. 


or emulates an ice- 
berg to scare off 








weakness. I tried 

him on cotton, corn, weather, poli- 
tics, religion, hotel service, food, 
Civil War, World War and the 
Negro question. But not a peep. 

“Yet he never faiied to buy, 
hough what made him buy is more 
than I can tell.” 

Another sales manager says of 
these icebergs, these wooden In- 
dians, these buyers who lend their 
presence to a salesman’s talk or 
demonstration without. saying a 
word or even giving an indica- 
tion of. interest: 

“Years of selling goods will usu- 
ally solve the problem of how to 
handle this type of buyer because 
it is a matter of time to find their 
likes and dislikes.” 

But because this iceberg pros- 


the salesman. My 
belief is that if the salesman will 
put on an extra coat of confidence 
and aggressiveness he will get be- 
hind the icy mask and create action 
which, in a number of cases, he 
will find will produce’ favorable 
results. 

“T had an experience several 
months ago witha man of this 
type. While-I was talking to him 
about the Landis machine he sat 
at his desk apparently paying no 
attention whatever to me, but -in- 
stead seemed. busy signing checks. 
I endeavored to draw him. out by 
asking several point-blank ques- 
tions, but a half-hearted grunt was 
all he gave me. After I had gone 
over the machine and the advan- 
tages of its installation in full de- 
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tail and had talked for about fif- 
teen minutes at least, apparently 
without getting any attention, I 
informed him that with his per- 
mission we would proceed with his 
order and make prompt shipment 
of a machine. He said nothing 
om at least three minutes. Neither 
did I. 

“Then, out of a clear sky, he 
asked us to ship him two ma- 
chines instead of one. 

“T feel that this man was rather 
diffident and reserved, and evi- 
dently he had been paying much 
closer attention to me than any- 
one would have assumed. I do 
not believe that he merely posed 
as an iceberg, but that owing to 
his nature he simply could not 
help himself. 

“One of our salesmen had quite 
an experience some time ago. A 
certain customer inquired for a 
Landis pipe threading and cutting 
off machine. We submitted a quo- 
tation, and our _ representative 
called. The man who had author- 
ity to place the order was out, 
and the representative was re- 
quested to call again. This he 
did, but although the buyer was 
in he did not see our representa- 
tive. A day or two later our rep- 
resentative made still another call, 
and after being made to wait for 
more than an hour he was finally 
allowed to enter the office of the 
buyer. 

“He fully expected to get a good 
hearing. But when he entered the 
office the man was busy at his 
desk and showed no indication of 
our _—representative’s presence. 
After a wait of about five minutes, 
the buyer looked up and _ said, 
‘What are you here for?” Our 
man told him the reason for the 
call and began to talk about the 
Landis machine. The buver im- 
mediately told him that they did 
all their buying by mail and that 
he was not interested in seeing 
any representative or in talking 
to any. 

“Fortunately, this particular 
salesman of ours is of a rather 
aggressive tvpe. He plainly told 
the buyer that his company ex- 
pected him to call and that his 
company also expected him to re- 
ceive a civil reception. He spoke 
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for about five minutes along that 
line, and finally he told the buyer 
that when he next called he would 
expect a civil greeting and a good 
hearing. Then he walked out of 
the office without giving the man 
a chance to answer. 

“Next day he went back, and 
after waiting was admitted to the 
office. He started in at once to 
talk about the Landis machine, and 
he continued to talk until he had 
covered the entire proposition. 
When he had finished, he walked 
out of the office—making no at- 
tempt whatever to get the order. 

“The order, however, evidently 
was mailed the very next day, for 
it came to our office in due course. 

“I feel that in this case our rep- 
resentative, being of an aggressive 
type, actually showed the frozen- 
faced buyer that he was going to 
put the proposition over. He did 
not give the buyer the satisfaction 
of being asked for the order. 
And evidently his sales argument 
was good enough to impress the 
buyer. 

“The iceberg type should be 
carefully studied. If he is re- 
served or perhaps has some defect 
in speech or person that he may 
want to hide by not giving any 
real attention to the salesman, he 
should be sympathized with, and 
if carefully handled undoubtedly 
will appreciate the salesman’s tact. 

“But the iceberg type that as- 
sumes such a pose merely for 
meanness or to scare the sales- 
man should be given aggressive 
and, if necessary, rough treatment 
by the salesman. Once he com- 
pletely unmasks a man of this type, 
the salesman will have a compara- 
tively easy time in the future. 


ASSUMING THAT SILENCE GIVES 
CONSENT 


“There is no doubt, too, that 
one of the best ways to get at- 
tention from this type of buyer is 
to ask for the order repeatedly 
or assume that silence gives con- 
sent, and nine chances out of ten 
a reaction will be obtained.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s plan of as- 
suming that ‘silence gives consent 
is also used by Frank B. Sullivan, 
general retail sales manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company of 
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New York, who illustrates it with 
an apt story from his own experi- 
ence, 

“IT was given the assignment of 
calling on a downtown business 
man who was known to be in the 
market for one of our cars. The 
order seemed simple to get, but 
when I called at the man’s office 
I found a shroud of secrecy over 
everyone and everything. Having 
waited fifteen or twenty minutes 
without action of any sort, I asked 
the telephone girl to announce me 
again. She replied that Mr. Smith 
was busy, so I waited longer. 
Finally I started out to find the 
man myself. 

“In a corridor someone passed 
me. I sensed it to be my pros- 
pect and I followed him to the 
door of the outer office where the 
expression of the girl at the 
switchboard convinced me I was 
right. ‘Mr. Smith,’ I said as the 
man stepped into a down elevator 
with me after him, ‘I am here 
to sell you a Packard <ar.’ 

“There was no answer. No 
word that he was in the market. 


Nothing but a frozen face. At 
the entrance of the building, I sug- 


gested we have cigars. He took 
his with a thank-you and nothing 
more. Outside, he said he was 
going two blocks north to his law- 
yer’s. I said I’d go with him. 
And I knew I’d have to work fast. 

“I did, in spite of the fact that 
I got no apparent recognition for 
my effort. His frozen expression 
never changed. As we were going 
up the elevator to the lawyer’s of- 
fice, I took out my order form 
and suddenly asked: ‘When do 
you want delivery?’ 

“Mr. Smith gave a perceptible 
start at that, but even then he 
didn’t say a word, and we walked 
m into the office. 

“‘Fred,’ said my iceberg pros- 
pect to the lawyer without pre- 
liminary of any sort, ‘here’s a man 
to sell you an automobile. Mr. 
Sullivan of the Packard company.’ 
Turning to me, ‘He’s in the mar- 
ket. Sell him a car.’ In ten min- 
utes I had said my say, the law- 
yer was sold, and Mr. Smith, too, 
put his name to an order at the 
same time. 

“I knew that Smith had really 
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been sold back at the time when I 
put the question: ‘When do you 
want delivery?’ But he just did 
not want to talk about it. He gave 
evidence of his friendly feelings, 
however, by giving me time to 
work on the lawyer prospect. 

“The method of putting a ques- 
tion at the end of your sales talk 
is one that I’ve found to. be very 
effective. It gains in effectiveness 
with the brevity, sincerity and com- 
pleteness of the talk that pre- 
cedes it. If, at the start, the ice- 
berg buyer appears to be busy with 
everything but the business in 
hand, I say: ‘I need just five min- 
utes to tell you my proposition. 
Just five minutes.” And I stop 
promptly at the end of that period 
—with a question. 


THE ABRUPT STOP 


“This plan of stopping abruptly 
when the iceberg is not paying at- 
tention and demanding attention 
from him can be worked with 
eVen the biggest of men, and the 
bigger they are the more consid- 
erate they will be. I am reminded 
of the case of a fellow salesman 
who called on Charles M. Schwab 
by appointment one day. 

“When the salesman had taken a 
chair and had started on his story, 
Mr. Schwab picked up a letter 
and began to sign it. The sales- 
man stopped his talk. ‘Mr. 
Schwab,’ he said, ‘I know you are 
interested in my automobiles or 
you wouldn’t have granted me this 
appointment. I know you are a 
busy man and don’t want your 
time wasted. And I know, too, 
that I don’t want to waste my 
time. Both of us are doing that 
very thing when you busy yourself 
with something else while I talk.’ 

“Mr. Schwab put down his let- 
ter. ‘You are absolutely right,’ 
he said. And the sales talk went 
on. 

“Speaking generally,” Mr. Sul- 
livan says, “the man who appears 
not to listen or who gives no 
sign of interest, usually is a great 
respecter of other people, but he 
wants you to make him respect 
you. Once you’ve worked for and 
won his respect, the rest is easy.” 

M. Arthur Cahen, sales manager 
of The House of Tre-Jur has had 
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nearly twenty years of personal 
selling, and he, too, finds that the 
frozen-face prospect is the easiest 
to sell because he really is listen- 
ing. At the same time, his very 
willingness to listen makes him 
most formidable. 

“When Robinson, the buyer for 
Blank & Blank, in Middletown, 
Ind., greets me with a_ good- 
morning that is hardly distin- 
guishable, sits down, crosses his 
legs and then says nothing—I 
talk. 

“T present my selling points as 
succinctly as if I were sending 
him a telegram. I give him my 
presentation completely, but briefly. 
At the end of it, I ask something 
like: ‘How much of this can you 
use right now?’. Then I quit. 

“That is all. The question de- 
mands an answer. So I wait 
quietly. No twiddling a pencil or 
fumbling with a watch chain. I 
wait just as stoically as he does. I 
know that his practice is to get 
the unwary salesman started talk- 
ing again, and thus tangle the 
salesman in his own maze of 
words, and in the end unsell him- 
self. 

“The iceberg buyer is usually 
a keen type, from my experience, 
who knows that in most cases his 
freezing reserve will lead the sales- 
man to say something that will 
ruin the sale without the buyer’s 
having to say ‘no.’ 


TELL THE STORY—END IT WITH A 
QUESTION—AND WAIT 


“Knowing this, the wise sales- 
man pays no attention to apparent 
indifference, but tells his story, 
ends it with a question that must 
be answered—and waits. If, how- 
ever, the buyer’s indifference takes 
the form of reading through mail 
or working on other matters, the 
only thing to do is to speak right 
out and ask him to give you his 
undivided attention.” 

Naturally, there are cases where 
nothing short of a hard-boiled at- 
titude will get the salesman to first 
base with the frozen-face buyer. 
E. G. Weir, sales manager of The 
Beckwith Company, speaks from 
more than fifteen years’ intensive 
experience selling Round Oak 
stoves to the hardware and fur- 
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niture trade, and it is likely he 
was exaggerating, in spots, when 
he gave this as his version of his 
method of selling to “hard eggs”: 

“I know 860 actual experiences 
of selling to icebergs, both as re- 
flected by dealers and consumers, 
and while there are some very fine 
and delicate ways of getting reac- 
tions, both by the very tactful and 
insistent interjection of questions 
backed up by directed enthusiasm 
reflected in the countenance, in the 
voice and in the gestures—there 
are, I have discovered, just two 
ways to sell to icebergs. 

“If they are one type, I stiffen 
up the fingers of the right hand 
and tap them on the collar bone, 
look. them right in the eye and 
say something like this: ‘The fact 
that you legitimately expect an 
adequate return from your in- 
vested dollars is exclusively the 
reason why you will discover it 
to be profitable to you to investi- 
gate....’ And so on—all the 
time thumping them on the collar 
bone. The physical pain of being 
thumped on the collar bone chases 
every thought out of the conscious- 
ness of even an iceberg, and opens 
his ears to your message—and 
when you are talking in a lan- 
guage that is pre-eminent in his 
mind, he listens. 

“If it is another type, I tramp 
on his corns deliberately—then 
apologize and go on with the mes- 
sage in terms of profits to him. 

“That is about the shortest pre- 
scription I ever wrote, and it does 
the trick and does it every time— 
what more could I say, aside from 
dealing with the fine distinctions 
in each case? 

“When it comes to women, tact- 
ful insistence that they handle or 


. manipulate the particular appli- 


ance, serves to open up the con- 
versation. If that doesn’t do the 
trick, on any appliance less than 
300 pounds, pick it up and hand 
it to them. That will jar them 
out of their solidified attitude of 
mind and start the old ball roll- 


ng. 

“I could talk for five hours on 
distinctive and interpretive phases 
of this—but that is the hard-boiled 
answer, and I guess you want the 
answer.” 
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Es = 
The key to The Philadelphia 
market— 




















The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 


consists of about 550,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
548,952 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
ce > 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Epening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 
New York Office — 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Office — Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Office C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office — Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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Merchants and Manufacturers 
Invest Far More Money 
in the 
NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


than in any other New York evening newspaper 


Sales results are measured in dollars. More money 
for advertising is invested in the New York Evening 
Journal than in any other New York evening news- 
paper, because the New York Evening Journal PRO- 


DUCES THE GREATEST SALES RESULTS. 
The best possible testimony to the powerful advertis- 
ing appeal of the New York Evening Journal lies in its 
consistent use by the most successful merchandisers. 


In point of influence, reader-interest and money in- 
vested in advertising the New York Evening Journal 
is by far the greatest evening newspaper in the world. 
The New York Evening Journal’s circulation is more 
than double that of the Evening World and about 2% 
times greater than the Sun. Nearly half of all the 
people who buy any New York evening newspaper 
buy the New York Evening Journal. 
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These Classifications of Advertisers Invest Far 
More Money in the New York Evening Journal 
than in any other New York Evening Newspaper 


Department Stores Beverage Advertising 
Food Advertising Tobacco Advertising 
Musical Instrument Stores Public Service 
Amusement Advertising Local Advertising 

Total Advertising Women’s Apparel Stores 


National Advertising Jewelry Stores 


Men’s Clothing Stores Real Estate Display 


Furniture Stores Candy Advertising 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. ; New York City Detroit, Mich. 


< 


The baby ero! 
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How is your product 
introduced to Detroit? 


HETHER your product is as new as the 
forthcoming Ford car or as old as the one- 
horse shay, if it’s to be marketed in Detroit 


with success it must have the proper introduction to 
Detroit’s dictators of the household purse. 


To gain the inner circle of these experts in the 
art of buying is in Detroit a simple matter but an 
important one. For 54 years one medium has held 
the ear of these home makers. It is The News, 
which today, as 54 years ago, has the utmost con- 
fidence of its readers, carries the bulk of the local 
advertising as well as national advertising and is 
the daily advisor of four-fifths of the housewives 
reading English in America’s fourth city. 


_ 
How important it is to choose the right 


medium will reveal itself when you know 
that by using The News you can cover 
Detroit forcefully without the aid of any 
other newspaper, for The News reaches 
82% of all homes receiving an English 
newspaper, a situation which has never 
been duplicated in Detroit. 








The 
Detroit News 
goes into 4 

of every 5 
homes tak- 
ing any Eng- 
lish paper. 


Ta 


etroit News 
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“Crackerjack” Trade- 
Mark Protected as Part 
of Corporate Name 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 


T= importance of the protec- 
tion afforded by making a 
trade-mark a part of a corporate 
name was again emphasized by 
a recent decision of the Patent 
Office. The case was that of The 
Crackerjack Company vs. Aspeg- 
ren & Company. The decision holds 
that the latter is not entitled to 
register the term “Crackerjack,” 
as a trade-mark for lard substi- 
tutes since the term is substan- 
tially the name of The Crackerjack 
Company, which was incorporated 
prior to the date on which the 
Aspegren concern filed its applica- 
tion for registration. 

The present decision notes that 
in a prior proceeding between the 
same parties it was held that the 
goods involved, namely, lard sub- 
stitutes, and candies of various 
kinds including pop-corn confec- 
tions, are not of the same descrip- 
tive properties, but that Aspegren 
was not entitled to register the 
mark because it was the name of 
the corporation. Also noted is the 
contention of Aspegren that the 
former decision is not now appli- 
cable to the case because of the 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
of the American Steel Foundries 
vs. The Patent Office (269 U. S. 
372, 342 O. G. 711), which, it 
was claimed, had changed the in- 
terpretation of the statute. 

In the American Steel Foundries 
case, the Supreme Court held that 
the effect of assuming a corporate 
name by a corporation under the 
law of its creation is exclusively 
to appropriate that name. As to 
general doctrine, the decision held 
that equity not only will enjoin the 
appropriation and use of a trade- 
mark or trade name, where it is 
completely identical with the name 
of the corporation, but will enjoin 
such appropriation and use where 
the resemblance is so close as to 
be likely to produce confusion as 
to such identity, to the injury of 
the corporation to which the name 
belongs. 
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However, the decision accepted 
the reasonable assumption that, to 
the extent the contrary does not 
appear from the statutes, the in- 
tention of Congress, when it en- 
acted the registration statute, was 
to allow the registration of such 
marks as the substantive law of 
trade-marks, and the general law 
of unfair competition of which it 
is a part, -recognized as legitimate. 
Hence, the decision held that 
where the appropriation of the 
corporate name is complete, the 
rule of the statute by its own 
terms is absolute, and that the pro- 
posed mark must be denied reg- 
istration. On the other hand, 
where less than the whole name 
has been appropriated, the right 
of registration will turn upon 
whether it appears that such par- 
tial appropriation is of such char- 
acter and extent that, under the 
facts of the particular case, it is 
calculated to deceive or confuse 
the public to the injury of the 


“corporation to which the name 


belongs. 

In consideration of this Su- 
preme Court decision, the Pat- 
ent Office admitted that the con- 
tentions, as a matter of law, are 
correct, but that even if it were 
admitted that the holding of the 
Supreme Court so far changed the 
interpretation of the statute as to 
make the previous decision in the 
opposition improbable, it still ex- 
pressed the belief that the appli- 
cant was not entitled to prevail. 
On this point, the Patent Office 
decision continues : 


_ The applicant has adopted substan- 
tially the entire corporate name of the 
opposer. The “Co.” of the corporate 
name is common to almost all firms and 
corporate names, is no way distinctive 
of opposer’s corporation, and conveys 
no information to the public or pur- 
chasers as to the identity of the op- 
ser corporation. It seems proper to 
old, therefore, that the applicant is 
here seeking registration of substan- 
tially the opposer’s entire corporate 
name six and one-half years after op- 
poser incorporated. 


The Crackerjack Company al- 
leged adoption and continuous use 
of the trade-mark, through its 
predecessors in business, since 

, and ownership of two reg- 
istrations issued in 1896 and in 
1907, for the mark used upon 
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candies and confections of vari- 
ous kinds including pop-corn con- 
fections. The company also alleged 
damage by reason of its cor- 
porate name being substantially the 
same as the notation for which 
Aspegren sought registration, and 
claimed incorporation on Decem- 
ber 24, 1921, the certified copy of 
its articles of incorporation having 
been filed on May 28, 1924, in the 
Patent Office. 

In seeking registration of the 
notation “Crackerjack,” as a trade- 
mark for lard substitutes, Aspe- 
gren & Company alleged contin- 
uous use of the mark since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922, also ownership of 
the same trade-mark used upon 
cotton-seed oil continuously from 
‘as early as 1908, and ownership 
of two registrations issued in 1908 
and 1925. 

Since no testimony was taken, 
these dates of use established by 
the pleadings were accepted as true 
by the Patent Office for the pur- 
pose of determining the case. The 
decision then states that the fact 
that Aspengren used the mark 
long before The Crackerjack 
Company incorporated is not suf- 
ficient to entitle the applicant to 
the registration applied for long 
after the opposer incorporated. 

In support of this, the decision 
cites the case of Howard Com- 
pany vs. Baldwin Company, and 
Howard Company vs. Valley Gem 
Piano Company (326 O. G. 685, 48 
App. D. C. 437). In this case, it 
appeared that the Baldwin Com- 
pany used the word “Howard” as 
a trade-mark and obtained regis- 
tration of it, and that the Howard 
Company sought to have the regis- 
tration canceled. In its decision, 
the Court of Appeals com- 
mented on the fact that the Bald- 
win Company was the first to 
make a trade-mark use of the 
word “Howard,” but that the fact 
was of no importance, the sole 
question being whether the BaJd- 
win Company was entitled to the 
exclusive use of the mark on the 
date of its application for regis- 
tration. 

This is noted by the Patent Of- 
fice decision, which then discusses 
the court’s comment on questions 
concerning the right to register the 
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name of a person or corporation 
and the fact that at the date of 
the adoption of the mark by both 
the Valley Gem and Baldwin com- 
panies the word “Howard” was a 
surname in common use, and not 
available to either for registration, 
and finally quotes the court deci- 
sion as follows: 


But the statute goes further and re- 
quires that the registrant must be en- 
titled to the use of the mark at the 
date of his application for registration 
thereof. When the Baldwin Company 
applied for the registration of the word 

“Howard,” the Howard Company was 
in existence and a direct competitor of 
applicant in the ps business. Hence, 
the registration of its competitor’s name 
was sought and secured in direct viola- 
tion of the express terms of the statute. 


Under this decision, the Patent 
Office found that the claim of 
adoption and use of “Cracker- 
jack” prior to the date the 
Crackerjack Company was incor- 
porated was immaterial, so long 
as registration was sought after 
the incorporation, Therefore, the 
final Patent Office decision af- 
firmed the decision of the exam- 
iner of trade-mark interferences 
which sustained the opposition and 
adjudged the Aspegren Company 
not entitled to the registration 
sought. 


New York Hearing of Federal 


Trade Commission Postponed 
The hearing in the case of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the 
American Association of dvertising 
Agencies, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and other publish- 
ing organizations, which was to have 
been held at New York during the 
week beginning November 14 has been 
postponed until December 5. 


B. E. Esters with Hartman 
Brothers Shoe 


Bernard E. Esters has been appointed 
advertising manager, in charge of sales 
promotion, for the Hartman Brothers 
Shoe Company, Haverhill, Mass. He 
was recently with the Boston office of 
the Macfadden Publications. 


Appoints Hamilton-DeLisser 


The Malden, Mass., Evening News 
has appointed Hamilton- DeLisser, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as national ad- 
vertising representative. 


James K. Burleigh has been appointed 
art director of The Lawrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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—In Indianapolis 


Dominant Coverage 
with ONE Paper 


—No Top-Heavy 
Advertising Cost! 




















DVERTISING must always justify its exis- 
tence—it must pay its cost out of the actual 
net profits it produces. . . . No sales 

manager wants a top-heavy advertising cost saddled 
against any of his territories, and no advertising execu- 
tive willfully would permif it. 


One of fhe reasons why Indianapolis is an exception- 
ally profitable market is the long-demonstrated fact 
that one newspaper—The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS— 
gives such dominant coverage that expenditures for 
other advertising are unnecessary . . . 81% cov- 
erage of all Indianapolis families (which means prac- 
tically 100% of the worth-while English reading fami- 
lies) and a remarkably thorough coverage throughout 
the 70-mile Indianapolis Radius—all at a single, rea- 
sonable cost! 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


-.s. DAN A. CARROLL J. E LUTZ 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: py; Tower Bldg. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Some Observations 
on Advertising by an 
Editor 


H. B. Swope Would Like to See 
Copy Carry More Information. 
He Also Claims That the Price 
Ought to Appear in More Ad- 
vertisements and Quotes from a 
Test to Prove His Point 


HERE is a deep chasm exist- 

ing in every newspaper of 
reputable standing between its 
editorial and business departments. 
That does not mean, however, that 
there is no bridge of co-operation. 

This insight into the relation- 
ship of these two important de- 
partments of newspaper manage- 
ment was given by Herbert Bayard 
Swope, executive editor of the 
New York World, in an address 
last week before the retail adver- 
tisers group of the Advertising 
Club of New York. His topic, 
“The Editor Looks at Advertis- 
ing,” covered many observations 
of interest to all advertisers. 
“Art is best defined as transferred 
emotion,” he stated. “Advertisers 
deal in emotions. It is your duty 
to inspire and transmit the emo- 
tions of acquisitiveness, to play 
upon the possessive.” 

The modern tendency in Amer- 
ica, according to Mr. Swope, is to 
oversell, not undersell. Effort is 
being put forth to promote ideal 
wants rather than actual needs. 
This problem carries its own cor- 
rective. This tendency when evi- 
denced in advertising, he said, 
brings resentment against the 
seller and sometimes an entire in- 
dustry. Overselling too often 
stresses bargains. “I am_ in- 
formed,” he said, “by competent 
judges that the slowing down in 
radio was due to the fact that too 
many inferior machines were 
forced into distribution.” 

Mr. Swope stated that he was 
greatly impressed with the desire 
of the American people to acquire 
knowledge. He referred to the 
tremendous popularity of the 
cross-word puzzle craze and 
recommended that advertisers 
carefully study the underlying 
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facts which produced its favor- 
able reception. 

“Above all other things I like 
information in advertising,” he de- 
clared. “There is a deep. interest 
in the nature and origin of things 
that are used. Such information 
is fascinating and advertisers of 
pearls may well tell where they 
come from and at what cost of 
life. Advertisers of woolen goods 
for example, may tell about the 
llama and its South American 
habitat or the type of wool that 
comes from Australia.” 

Advertisements should always 
carry price, in the opinion of Mr. 
Swope. He referred to a recent 
test in the West among dry goods 
customers to disclose what inter- 
ested them most in advertising. 
Five-sixths of those queried fa- 
vored mention of price. Many liked 
large advertisements, many liked 
special news of sales and some 
favored description. 

There is one division of activity 
which Mr. Swope said was pro- 
moted by the press and that is 
sports. Sporting interests get off 
cheaply on the advertising they 
receive in the news columns. It 
is a question, he said, Whether the 
news promotes sports or if sport- 
ing events make the news. He 
does not doubt that a solution to 
this problem will be reached and 
sporting promoters will be made 
to pay for advertising. 


Portable Phonograph Account 
to Dearborn Agency 


Allen-Hough 
Milwaukee, 
phonographs, has 
Dearborn Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising account. Gen- 


The 
Company, 
able 


Manufacturing 
maker of port- 
appointed the 


eral and __ business magazines, direct 
mail and dealer helps will be used. 


J. Jay Fuller Agency 
Incorporates 


The J. Jay Fuller Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, ; > aa nm incorporated. 
J. Jay Fuller has been made president. 
N. E. Forgie was elected vice-president; 
S. R. Jones, second vice-president; . 
Loney, third vice-president, and John 
» A oyle, secretary-treasurer. 


A. T. Ofstie has been placed in charge 
of the copy department of Rooney-Sod- 
erlund-Rooney, Minneapolis advertising 
agency. 
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A Recent Photograph of 
MritprRED Mappocks BENTLEY 
made in the 


Delineator 


HOME INSTITUTE 


As Delineator is running a series of advertise- 
ments on its Home Institute, it seems appropriate 
to publish this new picture of Mrs. Bentley, direc- 
tor of the Institute. It is a constant source of 
gratification to Delineator to have Mrs. Bentley's 
notable experience and knowledge back of 
all the service on home management 
Delineator offers its readers. 
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ge. Peat , 


pot Soe 

















The photograph was taken in the kitchen 

of Delineator Home Institute on ‘the 

15th floor of the Butterick Building. In 

this kitchen every modern cooking de- 
\ vice and kitchen utensil is tried out 
D> in the interests of 


Ca¥ Delineator readers. 
9, VC QO 
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9] LITTLE STUDIES IN THE ],, 
°} ART OF GRACIOUS LIVING |° 


There’s to be 
a Real Luncheon 


\\ HEN the Delineator lady goes marketing, 
as she does every day, it’s for real food for real 
people. 

The Institute prepares meals to be served in 
its own dining-room, cooked in its own kitchen. 
All these menus are caréfully studied and planned 
so that the most successful results can be re- 
ported in the pages of Delineator.to the million 





and a third women who follow Delineator’s 
leadership. 


As all the world knows (and especially the 
masculine half of it) good food, well cooked and 
well served, with a dash of novelty now and then, 
adds immeasurably to the Art of Gracious Living. 

Have you had a copy of the Institute’s 
recent pamphiet, “Problems They 


Bring to Us”? If not, we shall 
be glad to send you a copy. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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HE pleased customer 
doesn’t often gush about 
it... Only rarely do we receive 


an embossed resolution of 


thanks ... Very rarely ... But 
most of them stick along, year 
after year... There must be a 
reason... Maybe they like what 
we give them... Maybe they find 
it pleasant to work with us... 


Maybe both. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 





TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4300 











What We Learned about Keying 


Industrial Advertisements 


Our Tests Revealed Among Other Things That Theme, Not Form, 
Decides the Effectiveness of Industrial Copy 


By Harold W. Dearing 


Advertising Manager, Brown Instrument Company 


E had been hearing a great 

deal about “keyed copy” for 
quite a while before we decided to 
try some, Probably you heard the 
same things we did; how “keyed 
copy” provided the one and only 
method of testing advertising 
scientifically, not merely in respect 
to its general effect upon sales, but 
with reference to the comparative 
effectiveness of every last little 
detail. 

It would tell you, in time, ex- 
actly how long or how short your 
copy should be; whether the pic- 
ture should be at the top of the 
page, the bottom or the middle— 
or in all three places—or no pic- 
tures at all—and for all I can re- 
member now, whether to begin a 
piece of copy with a preposition, a 
conjunction or an adverb. 

As it happened, once we made 
up our minds to it, it was a simple 
matter for us to work out a com- 
plete key system. Our plant oc- 
cupies one side of an open plaza, 
bounded on the other side only by 
a railroad track. We have, there- 
fore, enough different street num- 
bers, which nobody else can use, to 
supply a different key address for 
several hundred different adver- 
tisements in successjon without 
once having to repeat ourselves. 
We could key advertisements up 
and down and sidewise; key for 
layout, medium, pictures, copy or 
anything that it occurred to us to 
key—and we have been doing it. 

This keying has now been going 
on for quite a while; so long that 
it seems in order to stop and in- 
quire what, if anything, we have 
learned from it. What has key- 
ing taught us? Several things; 
but it must be admitted that they 
are not at all the things that key- 
ing, according to its protagonists, 
was going to teach us. 


The most surprising and unex- 
pected result of our keying has 
already been described in Print- 
ers’ Ink*—our discovery that our 
advertisements have a useful life 
far longer than we had even 
faintly suspected. That alone would 
have repaid us for the trouble we 
have taken to key everything so 
carefully. But there have , Bn 
other directions in which keying 
has been less fruitful. 


THE OBVIOUS PURPOSE OF KEYED COPY 


Take first the simplest, mos 
elementary and obvious purpose 
of keyed copy—the comparison of 
thé pulling power of mediums. We 
have been checking our inquiries 
in relation to this question for 
quite a while; and we have found 
that certain publications produce, 
on the average, more inquiries for 
us, than do certain other publica- 
tions. 

That was to be expected; and 
perhaps also it was to be expected 
that the results in no case have 
done more than check our own 
anticipations. In other words, we 
have not uncovered one single im- 
portant fact regarding the mediums 
we use, that we had not been able 
to determine, with sufficient accu- 
racy for all practical purposes, be- 
fore an advertisement was pub- 
lished, merely by our own analysis 
of circulation statements, and our 
study of editorial policy, make- 
up and contents. 

In other words, in our case at 
least, sufficiently complete and ac- 
curate information for the safe 
guidance of an intelligent indus- 
trial space buyer is available under 
present-day conditions, to make it 
superfluous to key copy merely to 


Does an Industrial Ad- 
1927, 


, *“How Long 
vertisement Live?’’—October 27, 


page 137. 
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make a comparison of mediums. 

We also found, after we had 
been keying both for a while, that 
substantially the same advertising 
idea, used as a direct-mail piece, 
would bring in, as a rule, more 
specific replies or inquiries, than 
when used as an advertisement in 
any industrial journal. However, 
this did not surprise us, either; 
nor has it caused us to increase 
the proportion of direct mail in 
our total advertising effort. 

We are perfectly well aware 
that, in the first place, the total 
number of actual replies or in- 
quiries directly resulting from a 
given advertisement is by no means 
the only or final criterion of its 
total selling influence or value; 
and in the second place, in the 
very nature of things a direct- 
mail message that makes any im- 
pression at all, will impel a larger 
percentage of its readers to 
acknowledge or reply to it, than 
will do so in response to a period- 
ical advertisement. So here also, 
keying told us nothing new. 


AN ORGY OF KEYING 


But of course our keying didn’t 
stop here. In fact, you might rea- 
sonably accuse us of having in- 
dulged in a debauch, an orgy of 
keying. We have keyed on long 


copy and short; on big pictures 
and little pictures and no pictures 
at all; on charts and diagrams, 
either accompanying pictures. or 
serving as the sole illustration to 
an advertisement; on testimonial 
versus “reason-why” copy; on a 
half dozen more or less standard 
schemes of layout, headline and 
signature. 

What has the harvest been? 

Briefly, as far as all these or 
any other specific points are con- 
cerned: Nothing. 

We have published, for instance, 
an advertisement whose chief fea- 
ture was a striking, dramatic, and 
we thought highly effective pic- 
ture—and it has proved a flop. 

Then we have followed it, in the 
same medium, with another adver- 
tisement very similar in subject, 
layout and in all other respects 
except that it had no picture at all 
—and it has also proved a flop. 
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Then we have gone back to the 
first layout, but with a picture 
that, though similar in style, had 
a different subject—and secured an 
excellent response. 

What is more, we have received 
reports from the sales force indi- 
cating that a certain advertise- 
ment, which had been practically 
a total loss as far as direct in- 
quiries were concerned, had met 
with an excellent response from 
their prospective customers—and 
that an advertisement that had 
averaged high in mail inquiries, 
had made no visible impression 
that they could detect. 

I do not believe there is any 
conceivable classification or sub- 
classification which you could 
make of our advertising, so far as 
form and appearance is concerned, 
for which we could not produce 
at least two typical examples from 
our files, of which one had been 
at least moderately successful, and 
the other at least an equally un- 
mistakable failure. 

The unavoidable conclusion to 
which we have been forced (mind, 
I disclaim any effort whatever to 
point a moral applicable to any- 
body else’s advertising problem) 
is that in our particular market, 
at least, and to our particular au- 
dience, form means precious little. 

Then all the time and effort we 
have put into keying our advertise- 
ments, and sorting out and class- 
ifying and studying and analyz- 
ing the results, has been wasted? 
Not at all. Even if the only lesson 
we had learned had been the nega- 
tive one, that agonizing over re- 
finements of layout, illustration 
and copy took on, for us, a good 
deal of the aspect of a waste of 
time, at least that was a lesson 
worth learning. But it wasn’t all, 
by a great deal. 

We began, after a while, to ap- 
preciate that there was something 
else besides form, in which two 
different advertisements might 
vary, and that this something else 
might have more to do, in our case 
at least, with the relative effective- 
ness. of the advertisements, than 
form apparently did. 

That something else was theme. 
I don’t mean the subject; the sub- 
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© 1927 Taw Conpsy Nasr Postications, Ino. 


‘Eee are still some minds which cannot 
see that the same people who purchase brass 
pipes for their homes are primary buyers of 


beauty preparations as well .. but the same 


minds which would clearly discern the boudoir 


table standing between these two apparent ex- 
tremes have already passed this elementary eye 
test .. they are advertising such products as 
fine jewelry, motor cars, silverware, perfumes, 
furniture and foodstuffs in the Condé Nast 
Group, knowing that its 360,000 readers seize 
upon the best whenever and wherever they can 
find it .. modern advertising looks to markets 


. . it is not inhibited by editorial tie-up. 


The Condé Nast Group—Vanity Fair . . Vogue . . House & Garden 
All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ject was always one or another of 
our: instruments. By theme, I 
mean the particular point or prob- 
lem of engineering interest to 
which, in a particular advertise- 
ment, we sought to relate the use- 
fulness of our instrument. ° 
The first, simplest and most ob- 
vious example of this pulling 
power of theme rather than form 
was in the case of an advertise- 
ment devoted wholly to announc- 
ing a new and rather striking im- 
provement in one of our standard 
instruments. This advertisement 
invited inquiries for a booklet de- 
scriptive of the new device. It 
brought in vastly more replies than 
any other advertisement had done 
for a long while; and it dawned 
upon us that it probably would 


have done so, no matter what kind. 


of layout or illustration or typog- 
raphy we had employed in it. 

Right there a great light dawned, 
and it has kept on dawning. We 
began to study theme instead of 
form. I don’t mean that we be- 
gan to throw our advertisements 
together in any old fashion. We 
always like to do a creditable job; 
but the long and fine-spun argu- 
ments over type-faces (so long as 
they are readable) headlines (so 
long as they are intelligible) and 
copy (so long as it is understand- 
able) have, so far as we are con- 
cerned, been done away with. 

The time we used to put into 
that sort of study, we put now 
into studying to ascertain, as far 
as we can, what our customers 
and prospective customers are 
thinking about. Then we build our 
advertisements from that point. 

Suppose there is another coal 
strike, and it lasts long enough to 
set everybody worrying about fuel 
cost and supply. Then, in all prob- 
ability, we will talk about our in- 
struments in relation to fuel 
economy. 

Lately, we have had evidence 
that the fashionable subject in 
engineering circles is saving in 
man-power, or to put it another 
way, the extension of automatic 
operation. We tie our instruments 
to that, and the inquiries come in. 

There is always, among power 
men, or in any specific industry 
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that constitutes an important mar- 
ket for us, some one engineering 
subject or problem that is just a 
little more in the minds of the 
majority than any other. It isn’t 
so far to seek, either, as a rule. 
If you study the papers presented 
at the current conventions in that 
industry’s dominant association or 
associations, pick the minds of 
your own salesmen, and read and 
ponder the most influential of that 
industry’s trade and _ technical 
journals, you can find what your 
advertising needs. 

Another way of putting it is, 
that your advertising needs to be 
“newsy,” and that this is more 
important than attractive appear- 
ance. 


Maker of Cosmetics Advertises 
Need of Legislation 


The Armand Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, maker of cosmetics, recently used 
space in newspapers to stress the need 
for legislation to regulate extravagant 
and outlandish claims for cosmetics. It 
pointed out that such legislation is long 
overdue and is as necessary as the regu- 
latory measures used for food and 
drugs. fs 

One advertisement said, in part: 
“This is to announce in advance of bills 
to be introduced in the next Congress, 
that we appreciate the need for sane 
regulatory national cosmetic legislation. 
First, because it is right; and ‘second, 
to give the forty-eight States a correct 
model to follow, rather than to have 57 
varieties of ‘half-baked’ State statutes.” 


Name Committee to Direct 
United Hospital Campaign 


Appointments have been made to the 
committee which will represent adver- 
tising and publishing interests in the an- 
nual campaign of the United Hospital 
Fund, to be conducted at New York 
starting November 22. Members of the 
committee are: Kerwin H. Fulton, Gil- 
bert T. Hodes, C. V. Kelly, Stanley 
z Latshaw, Icolm Muir and Stanley 

esor. 


James A. Worsham Starts 
Own Research Service 


James A. Worsham has resi 
secretary-treasurer and 


ed as 

eral man- 
ager of The Maroa clagories 
ompany, Decatur, IIl., to organize the 
Worsham Company, which also has its 
headquarters at Decatur. The new com- 
pany will conduct market investigations 
in the Central States. 
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“Consistency, 
Thou Art a Jewel” 


Newspapers often enjoy an increase in circulation 
—one month compared with another; this year’s 
against last year’s circulation. 


But is not steady and constant growth, over a period 
of years, the real gauge to advertisers for measuring 
a newspaper’s worth and stability? 


Herewith follows a table which records the average 
daily circulation of the Chicago Evening American 
for October, during the past six years. 


October, 1922, average daily circulation . . . . 388,854 
6 1923 6 6 ... 391,260 


« 1924 ‘“ “ -+ 455,707 
. fh. ' . - 457,954 


1926 543,777 
«1927 555,269 


During all these years the Chicago Evening 
American sold at three cents a copy against com- 
petitors selling at two cents a copy. 


a good newspaper 
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Advertising Volume 
Follows 


Editorial Excellence 
and 


Reader Influence 





Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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hiskeen AUTOIST’S SECTION 
(Every Thursday) influences the 
UTOMOBILE- BUYIN G PUBLIC 


Ist 
By its Editorial Excellence 


News—all of it—that interests 
the motor car owner is reported 
in full in this alert section. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: An- 
nouncements of new models, 
changes of design, and latest 
engineering improvements of all 
kinds appear first here. 


GOOD ROADS AND HIGH- 
WAYS—movements and asso- 
ciations promoting the better- 
ment of motoring conditions in 
every respect have met hearty 


and generous cooperation here. 


The “TROUBLE SHOOTING” 
department has aided untold 
thousands of worried motorists. 


LEGISLATION affecting the 
owners of cars in any way, is 
carefully watched and fully re- 
ported. 


TOURING INFORMATION 
—road reports, planned tours, 
maps, and an immense amount 
of other help is printed in 
season by this friend of the 
motorist. 


2nd 
By its Advertising Leader- 
ship 
Those who wish to keep up 
with the times—especially Pro- 
spective Buyers and Auto 
Dealers find that only by read- 
ing the Times-Star Autoist’s 
Section can they keep thor- 
oughly posted. 
A Comparison of Automo- 
bile, Tire and Accessories 
Display Lineage in 
Cincinnati. 
In First ten months of 1927 

Display lines 
TIMES-STAR—Gains 250,713 
7-Day Paper—Loses 117,248 

TIMES-STAR’S Six-a-W eek 
Now leads the 7-day paper by 
95,286 display lines! 

IN AUTOMOBILES ALONE— 
Times-Star’s gain in Automobile 
lineage (passenger cars and 
trucks) for this period was— 

Display lines 
44,734 
7-Day Paper—LOST 159,521 
Other 6-Day Paper—LOST 
55,269 
During October only the Times- 
Star gained 10,293 display lines 
and the seven-day paper lost 
14,222 display lines in auto- 
mobiles. 
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00,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Western Representative: 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Phone Central 5065 


904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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DETROIT TIMES 


(City Circulation) 


OETROIT NEWS 


(City Circulation) 


*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times has grown with Detroit 




















“Why Names for Freight Trains? 
Aren’t Numbers Good Enough?” 


“No!” Replies the Pennsylvania Railroad—“They Don’t Tell the Whole 


Story 


” 


By J. F. Deasy 


Chief of Freight Tratisportation, Pentisylvatiia Railroad 


“6 HY names?” asks the old 
railroad man. “Aren't 
numbers good enough?” 

“No!” replies the modern freight 
man. “They don’t tell the whole 
story.” 

And that is why the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has named its 
freight trains. It has found that 
letters and numbers are all right 


“MAN O° WAR” 


Limited 


humorous, sometitnes imaginative, 
but usually associated with their 
lading, terminals or time of oper- 
ation. This practice varied with 
the divisions, resulting in a partic- 
ular train often being known by a 
different name on each division 
over which it operated. 

This confusion of names for one 
train caused misunderstandings 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ===" 


ONE OF A SERTES OF PERIODICAL ADVERTISEMENTS TO IMPRESS NAMES OF FREIGHT TRAINS 
ON THE PUBLIC 


for paper work, but that names for 
freight trains are better, both for 
the men handling the trains and for 
the outside public. 

The steps leading up to the plac- 
ing of official names on the fast 
freights began with the men who 
handled the trains. As the number 
of trains increased and regular 
schedules were maintained, the 
trainmen, telegraph operators, 
switchmen, etc., instead of refer- 
ring to these trains by their 
symbols, fell into the custom of 
giving them nicknames, sometimes 
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among the new men and those who 
shipped over the line, because, 
without experience, they could not 
connect them up. And as it was 
impossible to prevent the men, in 
their personal expressions, from 
using their own nicknames of the 
trains, the Pennsylvania manage- 
ment conceived the idea of capital- 
izing their reactions and using 
them for the good of the road. 
When an intensive study was 
made, to determine updn the names 
to be used for each train, the rail- 
road found it had the same prob- 
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lem that many other organizations 
had, namely, that no matter how 
many individual units a business 
might have, and no matter how 
much alike they were, the men 
concerned in their operation al- 
ways find a point of individuality 
in each. Freight trains were no 
different, and the Pennsylvania’s 
acceptance of this fact of human 
nature has already proved of great 
benefit. 

The customary designation for 
freight trains are letters and num- 
bers. These are usually the first 
letters of the terminals between 
which the trains operated or the 
divisions or yards in which they 
originated. Thus “ED-1” operated 
from Enola, a yard just outside of 
Harrisburg, to Detroit; “BP-2” 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
and so forth. 

But how much more romantic 
and individual sounds “The Gas 
Wagon,” the name of a train oper- 
ating regularly between Detroit and 
the Atlantic Seaboard with a load 
of automobile freight. Or “The 
Yankee,” from New England 
points to Chicago and _ beyond, 
bearing a name suggesting at once 
the “Down East” country which it 
serves. The trains bearing such 
names immediately assume an in- 
dividuality. 

The effect on the men who han- 
dle the trains has been remarkable. 
In the past, the job of crew on a 
freight was looked upon by the 
railroad fraternity as about the 
lowest. The hours were uncer- 
tain, the progress halting, because 
of necessary side-tracking for 
passenger traffic, and the noise 
terrific. 

But now, with the recent revolu- 
tion in industrial purchasing meth- 
ods and the trend toward so- 
called “hand-to-mouth” buying, the 
freight train has been placed on a 
regular schedule. Refrigerator and 
specialty cars, with their necessary 
extra care, may favorably compare 
to the Pullmans, and thus give the 
men a pride in the appearance of 
their trains. 

To be a member of the crew of 
“The. Blue Goose,” “The Virgin- 
jan,” etc., how carries with it a 
certain distinction, and to keep it 
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on schedule becomes a sacred duty. 
No longer is the train side-tracked 
or held up for bad weather; it 
must arrive at its destination on 
time because trucks and armies of 
men wait to unload its precious 
freight. 

It is a matter of record that the 
best performance in the country’s 
history with respect to regularity 
and dependability in this class of 
service has been made since the 
freight trains were named. The 
last reports showed an average for 
arrival-on-time of 98 per cent. This 
undoubtedly shows that the em- 
ployees have felt the thrill of a 
newer and truer interest—a per- 
sonal pride—in doing their part to 
make the service attractive. 

An instance of the personal ap- 
plication of the name was shown 
by the crew of one train, named 
“Spark Plug,” who called their 
engineer Barney Google. 

The railroad’s customers have re- 
acted favorably to this innovation 
in freight transportation. They 
have accepted the names as an in- 
dication of éxceptionally efficient 
service, highly individualized and 
imbued with personality and to be 
fully depended upon under all con- 
ditions. The performance of the 
trains has given strong backing to 
the claims of the freight solicitors. 

The company’s solicitors of 
freight have found the names 
strong selling points to shippers. 
The peculiar blend of the romantic 
with the strongly practical has been 
found to be appealing. The names 
have afforded a good basis for the 
customers to guarantee their clients 
prompt delivery on trains, the 
names of which they remember. 

A few of the names and the 
reasons prompting their origination 
are as follows: 


“The Packer’—so named because of 

the reliable service which this train af- 
fords the large meat packers and pro- 
ducers in the Middle West in the mar- 
keting of their respective products at 
seaboard points;~the name being sym- 
bolic of the industry served and the 
character of traffic handled. 
_ “The Gas Wagon”—so named because 
it was considered to be in relation to 
or characteristic of the predominating 
traffic handled by this train, viz., auto- 
mobiles and accessories. 

“Spark Plug’—a play on the well- 
known race horse of the comic strips. 
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COVERAGE 


N GREATER NEW YORK, 

THE WorLD weekdays 
leads The Timesin circula- 
tion by 47,000, and The 
Herald Tribune by 
127,000. If we add the 
suburbs, THE Wor.p’s 
leadership over TheTimes 
is 6,000, and over The 
Herald Tribune 66,000. 


—This is COVERAGE 
where you need it, 
where your merchan- 
diseis best distributed! 
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A humorous name, with a strong prac- 
tical flavor. Has no particular rela- 
tion to the lading of the train nor the 
territory traversed. 

“Uncle Sam”—so named because this 
train provides an outlet to the Eastern 
markets for the products of the great 
Southwest and consequently was con- 
sidered to be nation-wide in the char- 
acter of service rendered. 

“The Comet” and “The Bullet”— 
each of the trains so named have fast 
schedules, maintained with constant 
segeerna} hence names symbolizing 
speed and accuracy. 

“The Blue Goose”—a through fast 
freight, carrying eral merchandise, 
with a name symbolic of steady on- 
ward a, See. Se fast and dependable. 

"a name strongly sug- 
estive of New England, the region 
rom which this train hauls general 
merchandise freight to the Middle West. 
» “Man “ey *—named isi ape <= 
the great race horse to typify spe 
and mettle, in a fast through stock 
train operating between Chicago and 
the Atlantic Seaboard 

“The Colonel”—carries memories of 
Louisville and the Old South on its reg- 
ular daily nr between Chicago 
Louisville, 

“The tay Cow”—a carrier of milk 
from Buffalo to Philadelphia and Jer- 
sey City. 

“The Oriole”’—sings songs of the Old 
South every day on its trips from Po- 
tomac Yard, Washington, to New York 


ity. 

“The Re-Filler’—so named because 
of its empty tank, refrigerator, and 
stock cars moving daily from the At- 
lantic Seaboard to St. Louis, for re- 
loading at that point. 


In its advertising, the Pennsyl- 
vania is hoping to accomplish two 
objects. The first is to build up an 
internal esprit de corps among the 
men responsible for the perfor- 
mance of these trains, by ng 
them realize that the public’s at- 
tention is being directed toward 
them, that they are not merely 
automatons behind the scenes, and 
of no great importance, but rather 
that they are part of a great oper- 
ating body which is making history 
for transportation. It is designed 
to impress upon them the fact that 
what they do is of vital interest, 
not only to the railroad but to the 
shippers over it. 

The second object is to stir up 
public interest in the lesser known 
workings of a railroad and to 
awaken the interest of passengers, 
as they travel over the system, by 
explaining to them the functions 
of the men they pass. That the 
latter has had effect has been 
demonstrated by the many letters 
received from the road’s patrons. 
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Selling 
Problems of West 
Discussed 


A GROUP of several hundred 
sales managers, salesmen and 
advertisers came together at the 
first Western Sales Congress, held 
recently at Oakland, Calif., for a 
general discussion of selling prob- 
lems in the Western States. The 
Congress will be an annual event 
and will sponsor similar meetings 
of sales groups in smaller and 
more limited localities. 

During the three day meeting, 
six sessions were held, with Albert 
G. Burns as general chairman. Di- 
rection of the sales ability of indi- 
vidual salesmen was declared to be 
the most vital F wi in sellin 
an address by F. List. “When 
sales people are oe with the 
fact that they are the personal rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturer, 
the point of contact between every- 
thing that the manufacturer is and 
does, including his investment in 
the business and the buying power 
of the public,” according to this 
speaker, “they will be more apt to 
realize their importance as a con- 
tributing link in the chain of mer- 
chandising. When sales managers 
realize that fact they will be much 

more apt to train their sales organ- 
izations more properly in order to 
increase efficiency and the profits 
of business.” 

Officers elected were: 

President, J. A. Speer, Oakland; 
first vice-president, S. N. Daniels, 
Salt Lake City; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. D. Hubbard, Stockton; 
secretary, F. C. List, and treasurer, 
Mrs. C. V. Johnson. 


Trunk Account to Seymour 
Schiele Agency 
Mendel-Druckner Trunk Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
wardrobe trunks, has appointed the 
Seymour Schiele Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. Magazines will be used sed. 


The 


Appoints Truman G. Brooke 


The A. T. Rydell Company, Inc., 
Minneapolis, illwork cmeniisuee 

has placed its ahrvertising account with 
Truman G. Brooke, advertising, of that 
city. 
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S‘unday Newspaper 
readers in the New 
Orleans Market buy 
128,689 copies of” 
©The Times-Picayune 
every S'unday <> 
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SY, QIF copies MORE 
than the 2nd Sunday 
Paper in New Orleans 
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48,84 4copies MORE 
than the 3rd Sunday 
Paper in New Orleans 
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Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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The Practice 
of Advertising 


—A Profession 
Based on the Foundation of 
Recorded Experience 


NE hears of the “practice of medicine” and the 
“practice of law”—but not often enough of the 
Practice of Advertising. 


Fundamentally all are built on the same foundation, 
for all thrive alike on the structure of recorded ex- 
perience. 

Thus modern advertising must be regarded as a 
profession. 


That is because any vocation which depends for 
its successful pursuit, not upon guess-work, “hunches” 
or untried experiment, but upon the richness of 
recorded experience, must be so regarded. 


The leading advertising agents of today operate on 
that basis and in that belief. They “practice advertis- 
ing” as an almost exact science. 


Their strategies are based on the recorded experi- 
ences of years, in many lines and in many markets — 
the experiences that warn against grave mistakes, that 
point the short-cuts to greater profit revenue. 
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Thus whireas in old days the investment of ad- 
vertising funds because of inexperience involved more 
or less hazard, advertising funds today are invested / 
with virtually the same scientific certainty of return 
as characterizes an investment in a proved security. 
























Only definite and recorded experience, carefully 
studied and studiously applied by serious‘minded men, 
could thus have safeguarded so intangible a thing as 
appealing to the millions by the written word. 


The practice of advertising evolves to the selling 
of goods at a profit. Its sole reason for being is its 
power to influence profit sheets. And its capacity for 
attaining that end rests on the integrity of its practice 
as an essential commercial profession. 


For that reason, successful advertisers today view 
their agents as valued Lieuténants in their plans of 
progress; Lieutenants who, from having far greater in- 
timacy with the recorded experiences of profitable 
advertising than any advertiser himself could gain and 
yet manage his own business profitably, are an impor- 
tantly essential factor in modern business. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS Anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON , 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Back Lond © Tasers esc nene seen pees & © saenene 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest 
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~as Completely as a 
River Covers Its Bed 


HAT’S how you can cover Chicago’s 
morning market. But you’ve got to use 

the two morning newspapers to do it. 
Chicago has only two morning newspapers. 
One gives a partial coverage. With two you 
saturate the market. And it’s the choicest 
market you can reach in this simple man- 
ner. The Herald and Examiner is one of 
these morning newspapers. A million read- 
ers daily—and over three million on Sunday. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


October Averages: Daily, 414,860; Sunday, 1,132,155 


National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue Monadnock Building 
San Francisco 








Research Bureau Explained to 
Advertising Clubs 


New England Convention Is First Large Gathering of Advertising 
Clubs to Get First-Hand Explanation of New Work of 
International Advertising Association 


FIRST-HAND explanation 
l of the proposed research 
bureau which the International 
Advertising Association is spon- 
soring was given to a large gather- 
ing of members of advertising 
clubs for the first time at a meet- 
ing of the New England Associa- 
tion of Advertising Clubs at Bos- 
ton on November 8. Reports on 
the new bureau were made by 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, who is 
chairman of the International as- 
sociation’s committee on research 
and education, and by Professor 
Nathaniel W. Barnes of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who will be 
active head of the bureau. 

Mr. Strong outlined the general 
purpose of the new bureau; Pro- 
fessor Barnes explained the -plan 
Mr. Strong .ex- 


of operation. 
plained that the bureau is to make 
a scientific and co-ordinating study 
of the value of advertising for the 
benefit of the public, the adver- 
tiser, the advertising medium and 


the student of advertising. “The 
bureau,” he said, “will be a cen- 
tral exchange for those engaged 
in research and educational activi- 
ties in the advertising field. It 
will co-operate with existing agen- 
cies by suggesting new research 
topics. It will supplement work 
already done. It will especially 
study scientifically the economic 
status of advertising and the effec- 
tiveness of advertising in the pro- 
motion of business and its value 
to the consumer.” 

In outlining the operation of 
this central exchange, Professor 
Barnes first called attention to the 
fact that a five-year test of the 
idea was to be made. “During the 
first year of that time,” he said, 
“we will attempt to survey the 
general problem of conducting the 
bureau. As we progress in this 
survey, certain facts may be an- 
nounced. We will go at this thing 


scientifically and use the same 
method of direct research which 
has made the steel industry ad- 
vance with such great strides. 
“We expect in the first year to 


gain the co-operation of other in- 


dustries which are engaged in 
research. We propose at first to 
become a _ co-ordinating body, 
something which has never been 
done before. We expect to find a 
tremendous mass of material, and 
to do some researching ourselves, 
and then having gained the co- 
operation of existing agencies, we 
hope to be able to move forward 
to the development of the collec- 
tion of facts about advertising in 
its economic phases. We plan to 

fe a collection of 1,000 cases of 
advertising. This collection will 
come from a cross-section of the 
country. 

“Against this background of 
combined activities we will put the 
failures and the successes of ad- 
vertising. One failure that can be 
turned into a _ success through 
study and research will be ample 
justification for our work. In no 
other way can we speak with 
authority on advertising.” 

The Advertising Commission of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation, which met at Boston 
simultaneously with the New Eng- 
land Association of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs, had the plans for this 
new work of the International 
association explained to it on the 
preceding day. This commission, 
which is composed of representa- 
tives of various advertising asso- 
ciations and organizations and 
which is described by the Interna- 
tional association as “a congress 
of advertising” approved the pro- 
posed plans. Later it listened to 
an address by E. D. Gibbs, of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
who a short time ago was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee 
to raise a fund of $95,000 to cover 
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the first year’s operating expenses 
of the bureau. A plan under 
which definite amounts are ex- 
pected from each organization 
represented in the Advertising 
Commission was outlined by Mr. 
Gibbs. Each organization is ex- 
pected to raise the amount as- 
signed to it through the sale of 
what the association calls “sus- 
taining memberships.” 

Strong commendation of the 
new bureau was given by David 
Lawrence, publisher of The United 
States Daily, in an address which 
he had been invited to make at a 
joint luncheon meeting of the New 
England Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs and the Advertising 
Commission. 

A report on other activities of 
the Advertising Commission ap- 
peared in Printers’ InxK of No- 
vember 10. 

The New England Association 
of Advertising Clubs, meeting at 
a time when many of the New 
England States were suffering 
from hardships and disasters in- 
flicted by floods, was able to draw 
a registered attendance of 800—a 


high mark for attendance at dis- 
trict conventions of the Interna- 
tional association in this country. 
The importance of this registra- 
tion figure may be gauged from 
the fact that in recent years, the 


parent association, the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, has 
not drawn much in excess of 2,000 
registered delegates at its annual 
conventions. The New England 
Club convention not only had in 
attendance at its meetings mem- 
bers of the National Commission, 
but also the president of the Inter- 
national association, C. King 
Woodbridge. 

Attendance at the New England 
Advertising Club convention was 
doubtless stimulated by New Eng- 
land’s awakened interest in adver- 
tising. The New England Coun- 
cil, an organization created by the 
Governors of New England States 
to study and promote the economic 
welfare of that section of the 
country, is largely responsible for 
New England’s present-day inter- 
est in advertising. Recognition of 
the work of that Council was 
shown by having the chairman of 
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its research committee, A. Lin- 
coln Filene, treasurer of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company of Boston, 
as the first speaker of the con- 
vention. Mr. Filene recommended 
more and better advertising to 
New England industry. The major 
portion of his remarks on this 
subject appears elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

Prospects for the revival of an 
old and important New England 
industry—fishing—were related to 
the convention by the president of 
the General Seafoods Corporation, 
Wetmore Hodges. Mr. Hodges 
told his story on this subject in 
the light of his own company’s 
experience. The application of 
new ideas of refrigeration, through 
the primary effort of the United 
States Government, according to 
Mr. Hodges, will eventually make 
it possible for fresh fish to be sold 
everywhere in this country. Pres- 
ent-day refrigeration of fish has 
made it feasible to ship fish to 
San Francisco from Boston that 
are as fresh when they reach that 
destination as they were fifteen 
minutes after they were taken 
from the water. Because of re- 
frigeration facilities and because 
the fish are cleaned and packaged 
before they are shipped, his com- 
pany has now found it possible to 
get wholesale grocers to distribute 
the product. Advertising accom- 
panies distribution. The nature 
of that advertising, according to 
Mr. Hodges, is determined by the 
opinions and advice of each 
wholesaler. 

The program did not concern 
itself entirely with New England 
subjects. It covered a wide range 
of advertising subjects. There 
was, for example, a discussion of 
advertising technique by Ben 
Nash, advertising counselor of 
New York; a discussion of farm 
markets by T. W. LeQuatte, ad- 
vertising manager of Farm Life 
of Spencer, Ind.; of direct-mail 
advertising by William B. Griffin, 
manager of advertising and sales 
service for The Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
of newspaper advertising by 
J. C.. MecQuiston, advertising 
manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
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The Dollars Keep Turning 
In Jacksonville 


F you are among those 

who suppose that busi- 
ness is dull in Florida 
during the summer 
months, consider this in- 
teresting fact: 


During the third quarter 
of this year — July, 
August and September — 
the bank clearings of 
Jacksonville totaled 


$213,721,637.39. 


The dull season, in fact, 
is not so dull in Jackson- 
ville. 


Jacksonville is a year- 
‘pound city with varied 
industry and commerce. 
It is the chief distributing 
center for Florida and the 
marketing center of a rich 
and progressive trade 
territory. 


There is always a good 
market for your product 
in the Jacksonville area, 
and you can best culti- 
vate this market by ad- 
vertising in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


FLORIDA’S 


LARGEST 


NEWSPAPER 
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pany, and of retail store advertising 
and merchandising by Amos Par- 
ish, head of the New York 
organization of that name. 

In addition to such addresses on 
specific phases of advertising, 
there were talks on broader sub- 
jects of business life. The direc- 
tor of art education for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 
Royal B. Farnum, spoke on the 
relation of art to life and to in- 
dustry. During the course of his 
remarks he ventured certain opin- 
ions on advertising, namely that 
most advertisements were “over- 
dressed and talked too much.” 
Advice on “women, as advertisers 
should know them” was given in 
an address by Elizabeth Mac- 
donald, professor of home eco- 
nomics at Boston University and 
former household editor of Mod- 
ern Priscilla. The work of the 
Better Business Bureau Move- 
ment in helping business to disci- 
pline itself was related to the con- 
vention by H. J. Kenner, active 
head of the New York Better 
Business Bureau. Later, another 
speaker, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, spoke on the 
subject of self- regulation of busi- 
ness from another angle. 

“Keen observers in the business 
world,” said Mr. Thorpe,. “admire 
the amazing progress of the pub- 
lishing industry. The publishers 
were the first to take seriously the 
regulation of their own business 
rather than wait for Government 
bureaucracy to do the job. There 
are approximately 1,500 industries 
with group organizations in the 
country. Only 200 have adopted 
standards of practice and codes of 
ethics. And the publishers alone 
have had the courage to discipline 
members who violated their self- 
imposed standards. 

“Tf other industries,” he con- 
tinued, “had used the same fore- 
sight and courage to impose their 
regulations, American business 
would have been spared the cost 
and nuisance of a hundred com- 
missions and bureaus with their 
attending retinue of investigators, 
inspectors, questionnaire - makers, 
watchers and spies, which accord. 
ing to a former Senator from 
Kentucky, has cost $4,000,000,000 
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in the last ten years, for a job, 
which a Senator from Colorado 
says, could have been done more 
effectively and efficiently by the 
people themselves.” 

The New England convention 
passed a number of resolutions. 
Of these resolutions, one offered 
the help of the organization to 
flood sufferers. Another offered 
the services of the organization to 
the New England Council in its 
work of studying and promoting 
the economic welfare of New 
England. A third called upon the 
advertising clubs of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, to 
urge their State legislatures to set 
aside State advertising appropria- 
tions. 

In its annual elections the asso- 
ciation again picked John Clyne, 
of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, as its chairman, and I. B. 
Myers of the Waterbury, Conn., 
Republican-American, as its secre- 
tary. Major P. F. O’Keefe, head 
of the Boston advertising agency 
bearing his name, was chosen by 
the association as its representa- 
tive on the advertising commission 
of the International Advertising 
Association. Hartford, Conn., was 
decided upon as the meeting place 
of the next annual convention in 
November, 1928. 

The annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation was provided with enter- 
tainment, upon request, like two 
recent conventions of advertising 
associations, namely the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, by the National 
Broadcasting Association. M. H. 
Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, ad- 
dressed the convention at that 
banquet on the development of 
radio broadcasting. He predicted 
that, during the early part of 
1928, British radio programs would 
be broadcast throughout this coun- 
try and American radio programs 
would be given in England. 


“The Open Road for Boys” 
Appointment 


The Open Road for Boys, Boston, 
has EP the ) =) Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., as its Eastern 
advertising representative. 
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Letter from I. W. Clements of Roden-Clements 
Co, Advertising, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On E advertisement, four hun- 
| dred and fifty lines, sold 108,000 
portions or 27,000 pumpkin pies 
for Horn & Hardart on the first 
fall day this delicacy was offered 
to the public. A pie sale of over 
| ten thousand dollars, largely to 
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men. And ten times the volume 
realized last year on the first day! 
Only one New York newspaper 1 
was used. 
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Letter from T. A, Moolten of th 


Vaniva Products Company, Inc. 


Comprtinc against the inertia ot 
settled shaving habits, the resistance of 
retailers who had shelves full of other 
and older shaving soaps and creams, 
and priced at fifty cents, VANIVA 
made a successful entry into the New 
York market with a single newspaper. 
Keyed copy of 260 lines brought 1300 
requests for samples—the highest re- 
sponse among papers tested before 
the campaign. Merchandising service, 
working with the manufacturer’s 
new specialty salesforce, helped open 
400 new outlets in the first five days of 
saleswork. The advertising sold the 
dealers. Results sold the advertiser! 
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ar. &. B. Green 
Manager © 
The Kens, 
Hew York City. 
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Letter from Sayre M. Ramsdell, 
5 promotion manager of the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 


Putco Power Units, priced from $58.50 
to $98.50. Keyed copy,to furnish sales leads. 
And distributors and dealers to convince, 
with a good product and good advertising. 
Says Sayre Ramsdell, Sales Promotion 
Manager for Philco: “Your paper* was first 
in inquiries, and no other New York news- 
paper was second. Prospects discovered by 
the advertising in your paper were very 
largely sold. And your paper was of great 
value in securing distributor and dealer 
cooperation.” 
“Without technical or special sections, paper 
had gain in radio lineage in first eight months 


of 1927 that exceeded all other New York 
papers combined. 
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JERSEY GROWER disposed of surplus 
crop of apples with two small advertise- 
ments. First, 28 lines, brought 250 orders; 
and second, 28 lines, brought more than 
450 orders. Each order was accompanied 
with a dollar bill. 
* * * 
UMPKIN Pie, Shaving Cream, Radio Power 
Units, Apples—all sold with advertising in 
this versatile medium. And there was sales Vol- 
ume as well as Versatility in the medium. 
A million and a quarter circulation— of which 
a million is concentrated within New York City 
alone; a majority of readers in almost every 
income class; a comprehensive coverage of 
America’s greatest market; high visibility of the 
small page; convenience of handling and limited 
paper size that ensures actual thorough read- 
ing; and the lowest milline rate in America — 
make The News an invincible and indispensable 
medium in this market. Reserve space for com- 
ing schedules now! 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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Decentralization and How It Is 
Affecting Advertising 


(here Is a Real Opportunity in Intensified Local Effort for Advertisers 
to Help Jobbers and Dealers as Business Liquidation Grows 


By Horace C. Klein 


Publisher, The Farmer and The Farmer’s Wife 


T= biggest problem in con- 
nection with today’s merchan- 
dising, as I see it, is the question 

f how the jobber and retailer may 
est hook up their advertising with 
the national advertising done by 
he manufacturer whose line they 
carry. This is an outgrowth of 
the decentralization in many lead- 
ing lines of industry which is now 
going on largely as a result of the 
war. 

If I may venture to make a pre- 
diction, during the next two or 
three years local advertising, so- 
called, is going to assume an im- 
portance that it never had before. 
This must inevitably follow be- 
cause manufacturing and distribu- 
tion are fast becoming localized. 
As a direct outcome,- the jobber 
and the retailer will have a con- 
stantly increasing importance in 
rural merchandising although they 
will be fewer in number. 

If advertisers will approach their 
merchandising problems of the 
near future in full recognition of 
this decentralization development 
and the causes that brought it 
about, I believe they will be sur- 
prised at the comparative ease 
with which their problems will be 
solved, despite the decidedly un- 
settled outlook they are now fac- 
ing. 

For several years I have been 
studying the tendency of produc- 
tion and distribution to become 
more or less local in conformity 
with economic developments. I 
have been startled at the extent 
to which this already has come 
about. And there will be so much 
more of it that what has happened 
thus far will seem small. Last 
week I spent a half day with a 
national advertiser who declared 
that we are about to see the great- 
est liquidation in business that ever 
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was known. It is his thought that 
inside of the next five years there 
will be thousands of changes in 
the location of factories and any 
number of consolidations that we 
have not even dreamed of up to 


now. 

All this has come, and is com- 
ing, about because of (1) the rapid 
although necessary increases in 
freight rates within the last ten 
years and (2) changes in the trans- 
portation and retail distribution of 
merchandise. 


A TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE 


High freight rates have given 
a tremendous advantage to the 
centrally located manufacturer at 
the expense of the producer who 
has to make his goods in the ex- 
treme East or West. High freight 
rates represent perhaps the most 
serious difficulty in the way of 
getting merchandise into the hands 
of the consumer. I say “serious” 
because there no apparent 
remedy in sight. 

Thus it has become more or less 
of an economic necessity for the 
manufacturer of nationally known 
and used commodities to localize 
his production and distribution so 
far as possible. A few years ago 
he would not have been able to 
do this, despite the necessities in- 
volved, because of lack of power. 
But now the transmission of elec- 
tricity over wide distances has 
made it no longer necessary for 
him to be located, as formerly, at 
the source of power. The rapid 
development of superpower, which 
is nothing more nor less than the 
linking up the resources of vast 
power companies, will still further 
change the manufacturing situation 
throughout America. 

For example, the textile busi- 
ness of New England is rapidly 
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moving to the South where cotton 
is grown. The great power com- 
panies of Texas have tapped the 
lignite fields and manufacture cur- 
rent at central points where this 
cheapest of fuels may almost lit- 
erally be shoveled directly from 
the ground into the furnaces. The 
resulting power is sent by wire 
throughout the cotton growing 
region, causing a multitude of tex- 
tile mills to spring up in places 
where the raw material is avail- 
able locally. 

Millers who were originally 
located in Minneapolis because 
there they enjoyed cheap power 
and fuel and because it was the 
greatest primary wheat market in 
the world, now find that they are 
out of the center of population. 
Hence, the original reason for 
their location being largely gone, 
they have established branch mills 
in other localities and the tendency 
seems to be toward a still greater 
decentralization. 

North Carolina is becoming one 
of the greatest furniture centers. 

The lumber business has been 
moving gradually westward and 
southward, the outcome being that 
new types of lumber are taking 
the place of the original white pine 
and substitutes for lumber are of- 
fering serious competition. Espe- 
cially is this so now that the re- 
maining supply of lumber is farther 
from the center of population. 

The sale of iron and steel, our 
basic products, is also becoming 
localized on account of the high 
freight rates. In 1914, in the dis- 
trict between Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, which is the great coal- 
producing section of America, the 
freight charge on raw materials 
required to make a ton of iron 
represented 25 per cent of the total 
cost of producing the iron. Today 
the higher freight rates have 
pushed this cost up to 55 per cent 
of the total outlay. 

Henry Ford declares he can save 
$20 on each car, largely in freight 
rates, by assembling parts of his 
cars and manufacturing certain 
other parts in widely scattered 
centers, other than Detroit. 

And so it goes. 
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Business is becoming decentral- 
ized. The whole manufacturing 
industry of the United States is 
changing, not only methods ard 
costs of production, but even shift- 
ing the location of factories and 
whole industries. 

To understand the full force of 
all this, we must consider it in 
connection with the general eco- 
nomic development. And then we 
see the real causes of the upheaval, 
as well as the necessary steps 
which ought to be taken in solving 
the problem. 

The consumer has radically al- 
tered his standard of living and 
now considers many things as 
necessities which he formerly 
classed as luxuries. He has also 
modified his buying habits. Re- 
tailers in every line in the country 
as well as in the city are greatly 
perplexed by these new conditions. 
So are manufacturers and jobbers. 


MODE OF LIVING CHANGED 


It must be remembered that in 
the last twenty-five years there 
have been more inventions which 
have changed our mode of living 
than in the preceding 100 years. 
The rapid development and exten- 
sion of our transportation methods 
have revolutionized our lives and 
our business. Following the suc- 
cess of this long series of ex- 
traordinary inventions and _ im- 
provements, there naturally came a 
period of rapid expansion. With 
the greater use of power, we could 
produce more merchandise and 
more machinery. With more ma- 
chinery we produced larger crops. 
Even before the war the country 
had expanded production to a point 
where it seemed evident that some- 
thing must be done to allow de- 
mand to catch up with the in- 
creased supply. 

After the war, when the manu- 
facturer began to lose volume, in 
spite of increasing costs, he im- 
mediately began looking for new 
ways in which to sell his merchan- 
dise. The chain-store idea appeared 
to be one solution and chain-store 
sales grew by leaps and bounds. 
Mail-order houses pushed their 
sales each month above the figures 
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Ex fo? a a 

“I know of no other publication which places 
before the business man more complete, timely, 
and exact information on what is happening in 
Washington. No executive can rd to be 
without it.”.C. C. COLBY, President, Radi 
Manufacturers Asso Canton, Mass 
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for the corresponding month of 
all previous years. The house-to- 
house type of merchandising and 
various other methods grew with 
startling rapidity. 

From all this, the public, as well 
as many retail dealers, jumped to 
the wrong conclusion, assuming 
that the success of the new 
methods of distribution was due to 
the ability of these vast organiza- 
tions to buy more cheaply than the 
retailer. That is not the fact. The 
success of the mail-order house 
and the chain store has come be- 
cause they are able to do a better 
job of selling. Expert salesman- 
ship and advertising deserve 90 per 
cent of the credit for the results. 


THE JOBBER’S BURDEN 


In this great upset of old estab- 
lished customs of merchandising, 
the jobber has had to carry most 
of the resulting burden. Any 
number of manufacturers are try- 
ing to merchandise their products 
direct to the retailer; thousands 
of retailers are trying to buy from 
the manufacturer, either individu- 
ally or through co-operative 
groups. The jobber, to protect 
himself, has been forced to push 
private brands and is now coming 
rapidly to consolidations with other 
jobbers in an attempt to buy more 
economically through exerting 
more pressure on the manufacturer. 

Here we come to the funda- 
mental reason why advertising 
must be more powerful locally— 
why, to an extent, it must follow 
the decentralization of production. 

No one will deny that there is 
a distinct prejudice against adver- 
tised goods on the part of many 
jobbers and that they will not stock 
or push advertised lines unless they 
are given the most complete co- 
operation by the manufacturer. 
This, of course, means that the 
manufacturer must make his prod- 
uct well known in the jobber’s local 
territory so that the resulting con- 
sumer acceptance, or demand, in 
that district will be of a fature 
that neither the jobber nor the 
retailer can safely ignore. 

We must admit that the phe- 
nomenal development of advertising 
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during the last twenty-five years 
has made it perhaps the leading 
factor in influencing the sale of 
merchandise. The tremendous an- 
nual volume of advertising, alone, 
might have revolutionized our mer- 
chandising methods even without a 
war with its attending expansion 
of production and consumption 
The importance of handling well 
advertised products has become 
much more obvious with the fall 
ing price levels which we are now 
experiencing. (And this reduction 
tendency, by the way, is unques- 
tionably due to continue for the 
next fifteen or twenty years, mak- 
ing the purchase of large stocks 
of merchandise more hazardous 
than formerly and emphasizing the 
price element in the sale of mer- 
chandise at the experise of the 
quality argument.) It has ‘become 
dangerous to carry a large’ stock 
of ahy commodity which does not 
sell rapidly, as the inventory loss 
on the unsold portion may more 
than wipe out the entire profit of 
handling the line. 

The opinion has often been ex- 
pressed that hand-to-mouth buying 
will prove the salvation of retailers 
and jobbers. But this system, like 
most others, is not an unmixed 
blessing. True, it would seem to 
mean rapid turnover. On the other 
hand, the relative cost of trans- 
portation and labor in buying small 
lots of merchandise is greatly in- 
creased and quite often the more 
rapid turnover secured in this way 
is without profit to the retailer. 

The net of what I have been 
able to learn is that certain prod- 
ucts which are standardized, trade- 
marked, and well advertised may 
be bought safely in larger quan- 


tities with profit to the retailer. 


Likewise it is more dangerous 
than formerly to buy the unknown, 
unbranded article. 

The big advertisers of the coun- 
try see all this clearly enough and 
are going ahead, on an unprece- 
dentedly efficient scale, with the 
production and development of 
consumer acceptance. But the big- 
est problem in connection with ad- 
vertising, in my opinion, is the 
question of how the retailer and 
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a HE NEW YORK TIMES 
A" is generally acknowledged 
. as leader among newspapers in 
- careful censorship of mislead- 
ing or objectionable advertising. 
of Readers have confidence in the 
a trustworthy advertising in 
ers The Times. Advertisers bene- 
ced fit by this confidence. And 
ae The Times has moreintelligent, 
all substantial readers whose 
a good will is worth while than 
¥d any other newspaper. Daily net 
= paid sale over 400,000 copies, 
Sundays over 690,000. 
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1,500,000 


Why? 


More than 600,000 news-stand 
sales; more than 1,500,000 in 
all. And it’s just beginning! 
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Three things have made Collier’s 
different from any other magazine, 
and are responsible for its remark- 
able growth: 


Edited for Modern Reading 


Modern men and women put a high valueon 
1 their time. Collier’s cuts its material to fit 
the demand of the day. Not a wasted word. 
More features than in many bigger maga- 
zines, but every one short! Brisk! Modern! 


Important 
Ss It is not enough that an article should be 


merely entertaining. It must be interesting 
and important. Note how often Collier’s is 
quoted in the daily papers on Page 1. Note 
how many recent “best sellers” were in 
Collier’s first. 


Diverse 


Grey for those who like just a good old- 
fashioned story. Sax Rohmer and Oppen- 
heim for mystery. Something for everybody; 
and all by writers who are top-notchers in 
their line. 


3 John Erskine for the sophisticated. Zane 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Colliers 
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the jobber may best ally themselves 
with these efforts. This is the 
part of advertising wherein there 
lies the greatest room for improve- 
ment. Until the problem is worked 
out, advertising cannot be said to 
be in line with the rapidly chang- 
ing scheme of merchandising. 

Manufacturing, for reasons that 
cannot be changed, is becoming 
decentralized. It necessarily fol- 
lows, then, that merchandising 
must be more and more decen- 
tralized to correspond. 


Mail-Order Sales for October 


October sales for Sears, Roebuck & 
Company amounted to $29,301,592, 
against $26,839,503 for October, 1926, 
an increase of 9.1 per cent. In the 
first ten months of 1927 sales amounted 
to $228,567,254, against $214,725,261 
for the corresponding months of last 
year, an increase of 6.4 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & meets report 
sales for October, 1927, amounting to 
$21,567,455, against $20,154,626 for 
October, 1926, an increase of 7 per 
cent. ales for the first ten months of 
1927 were $156,013,347, against $156,- 
281,323 for the corresponding months of 
last year, a decrease of .1 per cent. 


To Advertise Atlantic City as 
Winter Resort in Newspapers 


The hotel men of Atlantic City, 
N. J., have appropriated $260,000 to be 
— over a period of one year in the 

nited States and Canada for news- 
paper advertising to stress the advan- 
tages of that city as a winter resort. 
This is the start of a three-year program 
which will be directed by Frank Irv- 
ing Fletcher, New York, advertising. 
Henry D. Carbary, of the Ambassador 
Hotels, is chairman of the committee 
sponsoring the campaign. 


New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Eckhart Company, manufacturer 
of plaster novelties, and the Classic 
Art Products Company, both of Port 
Washington, Wis., have placed their 
advertisin accounts with Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. Campaigns 
in general and class magazines are being 
prepared. 


Hearst Picture Newspapers 
Add C. J. Edelmann 


C. J. Edelmann has joined the Chicago 
office of the Hearst Picture Newspapers, 
representing the a ae Advertiser 
and the New York Daily Mirror in the 
national field. He was formerly with 
Verree & Conklin, and at one time had 
been with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Trading at the Drug Store and 
Grocery Is Not Analogous 


Hecxer-H-O Company, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I hardly think we would agree with 
Mr. Dale [October 6 issue] that the 
grocery store will follow the drug store; 
that is not without marked qualifica- 
tions. His cases of the grocery store 
and the drug store seem to us not quite 
analogous. 

The drug store has taken occasion to 
increase its business by capitalizing 
upon the leisure time of people who 
happen in to their convenient locations, 
and selling them things which are not 
an immediate necessity and _ perhaps, 
more often than not, are luxuries. 

The grocery store receives ple in 
a quite different attitude of mind, both 
as to needs and as to spending money. 
The average person might squander 
twenty-five cents or a dollar in a drug 
store, and then turn around and walk 
six blocks to save three cents in the 
purchase of the day’s groceries. 

All of which seems to suggest to us 
a tendency, or at least an inclination, to 
enjoy the confidence that one is saving 
money by dealing with a specialist in 
meats or groceries, whereas in drug 
store traffic one is apt to enjoy first of 
all the pleasure of spending. 

Hecxer-H-O ‘Courany, 
Suertock A. HERRIcK. 


American Broadcasting Com- 
pany Appointments 


F. C. Dahlquist has been appointed 
commercial manager of the American 
Broadcasting Company, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash. He formerly was 
advertising manager of the Portland, 
Oreg., Telegram and for several years 
was with the Portland Oregonian. 

Robert Graham has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Sperry Flour 
Company, San Francisco, to ome 
i of radio station 
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KYA, of that city, and also special rep- 
resentative of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company in California. 


Freling Foster with Interna- 
tional Magazine Corporation 


Freling Foster has joined the market- 
ing division of the International Maga- 
zine, Corporation, New York, publisher 
of Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Bazar, Motor, 
Good Housekeeping and Motor Boating. 
He was formerly with The Literary 
Digest and the Hearst Morning News- 
papers. 


Now “Pacific Retail 
Confectioner” 


Fountain Profits, Portland, Oreg., will 
become the Pacific Retail Confectioner, 
effective with the jomery issue. Its 
scope will be broadened to include all 
branches of the confectioner’s 
business. 


retail 





An overlooked 
American market 


Y 


Easy-to-reach and easy-to-sell, 

50,000,000 people with money 

to buy offer opportunity and 
reward for sales pioneers. 


(turn to next page) 








THE “OTHER HALF’’ OF AMERICA’S MARKEE 








The men who ploneer 
will profit most 


In concentrating their attention on Urban 
America, manufacturers and distributors 
have overlooked a tremendous field for 
profitable operation. 


Imagine 50,000,000 people needing all the 
things that enter into living, picture them 
ready and well able to buy . . . then discover 
that no real effort has been made to interest 
them in any specific brand or line. 


These are facts. The field is Rural America. 
The millions are farm folks. Their wants and 
likes and desires are identical with the people 
of the cities. They live in sections which 


naturally group themselves into definite, 
compact, individual markets—as easy-to- 
reach as they are easy-to-sell. 


Someone must sell Rural America. Some- 
one will. And, remember, the bulk of the 
business and profit will go to the man who 
concentrates his efforts on this field. 








ATIT IS ~ WHERE ITIS ~ HOW TO REACH IT 








Picking your markets is 
your important problem 


It is important to really know Rural America, and 
to realize that it is not one vast, expansive territory 
demanding attention in its entirety. 


Investigation shows that Rural America is made 
up of the 3,066 American counties with agricultural 
interests. By far the big majority are rich in pro- 
ductivity and purchasing powef. Some, however, 
offer little to reward selling effort. Your problem 


is to pick the good from the poor, to know the 
relative market value of each. Otherwise, you will 
not achieve a maximum of return on your efforts. 


The essential facts now are available in the new 
Marketing Guide to “The Other Half of 
America’s Market.” Never has there 
been so complete or valuable 
an analysis of Rural Amer- ssa 
ica. Here you will find 
the information that 
solves your problem. 


The Marketing Guide presents practical and 

dependable information to sales and adver- 

tising executives. It was compiled for ras 

Standard Farm Paper Unit >< 

disinterested authorities. Copies are ‘teing 

distributed by appointment to advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


(turn to next page) 








RURAL AMERICA READS ~» THEN BUYS 








Rural America is partial 


to one group of farm papers 


The Standard Farm Papers are read in every 
section of Rural America. Ninety per cent of 
their more than 2,125,000 circulation goes into 
the farm homes of 30 states that possess 90% 
of all farms and produce 89% of all crops. 


The Unit’s papers interest the entire family. 
A recent survey shows 1,822,116 men readers, 
1,471,488 women and 1,811,578 children. 


Here you have one, unified medium to 
reach Rural America’s most productive 
markets and its able-to-buy folks. Let 


us give you detailed information. 


Tbe STANDARD vinx UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 


The Standard Farm Pupers meet both! 
Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 














A Bonus Plan That Keeps Sales- 
men on Their Toes 


This Compensation Plan Is Increasing Sales Volume and Reducing 
Selling Costs for One Company 


By Dr. J. R. Hilgert 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, New York University 


|= matter of sales comperisa- 
| tion has received a great deal 
of attention during the last six or 
seven years. During this period 
many different sales compensation 
plans have been adopted and a 
great number have been discarded. 
Some of those which seemed to be 
admirably adapted for certain sales 
organizations were discontinued 
after being given a brief trial. 
Why? Because they were usually 
too elaborate, too cumbersome to 
be practical. A sales manager of 
a national organization told the 
writer just recently that they aban- 
doned a compensation plan last year 
not because it did not give good 
results, but because it required too 
much “police work” on the part of 
sales executives in order to carry 
out the plan. 

Take, for example, the so-called 
“point systems.” They have been 
tried out by a number of organi- 
zations, but have survived in only 
a few. The present trend is dis- 
tinctly toward simple sales com- 
pensation plans—plans which have 
some form of profit-sharing fea- 
ture. A practical plan usually has 
these characteristics : 

1. It is simple in operation. 

2. It is flexible so that it can be 


adapted to the sales conditions in all 
territories and different types of sales- 


men. 

3. It will get done what the company 
wants done. . 

4. It has a profit-sharing element or 


bonus which is based on sales per- 


formance. 


A system of compensation which 
virtually incorporates these prin- 
ciples is being used by one of the 
large tire companies which sells 
automobile tires and rubber foot- 
wear through wholesale branches 
to dealers. 

The basis of this company’s sys- 
tem is the salesman’s quota. This 
quota is determined jointly by the 


salesmen, the branch manager of 
each district office, and the head or 
central sales office. The salesman 
is furnished with a complete list 
of dealers, whether actual or pro- 
spective, in his territory. With the 
name and address of each cus- 
tomer is given the average amount 
of goods he purchased by lines 
during the last five years. As to 
the* prospective customers, infor- 
mation furnished by the salesman 
in his reports and that obtained 
from other sources is shown. This 
facilitates the determination of his 
potential value as a customer dur- 
ing-the next budget period. Add- 
ing to the information, as given 
in this so-called “key book,” his 
own knowledge of each customer’s 
business, the salesman estimates 
the amount of each kind of goods 
he expects to sell. Breaking the 
salesman’s estimate down into units 
per customer, the total estimate is 
considered to be fairly accurate. 
Considerably more exact informa- 
tion is available for estimating each 
dealer’s business individually than 
from making a lump sum estimate 
for the whole territory. 

Each salesman’s estimate is 
turned in to the branch manager 
where it is reviewed and possibly 
revised by the branch manager in 
the light of the better knowledge 
of the size of the territory, num- 
ber of towns, dealers in it, past 
per capita business, and so forth. 
The totals of each branch office 
are then submitted to the head 
office. Here once more the esti- 
mates are reviewed and in case 
changes are necessary they are 
worked out with the advice of the 
branch managers. So whenever 
the quota for each salesman is set 
it is reasonably accurate and satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Having outlined the method 
used in establishing the quota, 
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which is the basis of the compen- 
sation system, let us proceed to 
show how the salesman’s compen- 
sation is determined. 

The salesméh call on dealers in 
their own cars. The company 
records over a period of years 
show the cost per year of travel- 
ing in each salesman’s territory 
and also the salary or commission 
paid, together with the volume of 
sales secured. With these terri- 
torial data and the sales quota de- 
termined, a “base volume” quota is 
set for each salesman. For secur- 
ing this amount of business he is 
paid a flat salary called “base sal- 
ary.” In addition he is also given 
a flat sum for “traveling expense” 
for the year. The “base sales vol- 

” or quota is the minimum 
amount which the salesman must 
sell in order to hold his job. It is 
a quota which he can attain with 
reasonable effort, irrespective of 
“bad breaks,” earthquakes, storms, 
etc. The “base sales volume” of 
each salesman constitutes the sales 
budget of the company. It is 
the amount for which the fac- 
tory makes preparations to pro- 
duce. 

Now the “base sales volume’ 
for each salesman and his “base 
salary” form the basis of the 
salesman’s bonus. These two fac- 
tors are exceedingly important in 
making the plan successful. For 
example, the “base salary” plus the 
estimated traveling expense, divided 
by the “base volume” gives the 
per cent of selling expense of each 
salesman. A concrete illustration 
supplemented by the chart given 
below shows in complete detail 
how this excellent plan is built up. 

In the first column of the chart, 
we see that the “base volume” for 
salesman John Doe is $100,000 for 
which he gets a “base salary” of 
$2,500. In order to determine the 
base salary, factors such as size 
of territory, sales volume, and the 
ability of the salesman are con- 
sidered. A salesman must have a 
salary sufficient to enable him to 
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live the right standard of life. 
The next salesman, Mr. Smith, is 
a person with less sales ability and 
of whom a smaller volume of 
business is expected. He accord- 
ingly receives a base salary of 
$2,100. His territory may be less 
fertile for the stronger salesmen 
are always put into the better 
territories. And so on down the 
list of salesmen. 

Now it will be evident that the 
relation the “base salary” bears to 
the “base volume” gives the per 
cent of selling cost to sales of 
each salesman. This per cent es- 
tablishes the basis for computing 
the amount of bonus a salesman 
may earn for exceeding his “base 
volume” quota. In other words, 
for every dollar of sales the sales- 
man exceeds his minimum quota 
he will earn a certain amount of 
bonus. Accordingly, Mr. Doe will 
get 2.5 cents, while Smith will re- 
ceive 2.6 cents on each dollar in 
excess of their “base volume.” So 
if Doe exceeds his minimum quota 
by $50,000, which is possible for 
him to do with proper industry 
and sales effort, he will earn a 
bonus of $1,250, including travel- 
ing expenses making his total 
annual income from his sales 
efforts $5,750. On the other hand, 
if Smith exceeds his base quota 
by $30,000, which is not impossible 
for him to do, he will receive a 
bonus of $780, bringing his total 
salary and expenses up to $4,980. 

This method of compensation 
compares favorably with the 
“straight commission and drawing 
account” formerly used by the 
company. Under the latter plan a 
number of the salesmen were 
usually in red ink at the end of 
the year on account of having 
overdrawn their commission earn- 
ings. The overdrawals were an 
absolute loss, as they had to be 
written off. But under the present 
arrangement, the salary and bonus 
plan, the salesman receives only 
his “base salary,” which is equally 
distributed over the year on a 





Base Base Estimated Total 
Volume Salary Traveling Selling % Salesman Bonus Selling % 
Exp. 
$4,500 .045 $150,000 
4,200 .052 


Salesman 
Exp. 

$2,500 $2,000 

2,100 2,100 


John Doe 
J. Smith 


$100,000 
80,000 


Vol. Estimate Total 


May Do Exp. 
$1,250 $5,750 .038 


110,000 780 4,980 .045 
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Los Angeles 
Population» 


1200% Gain 
Since 1900 


In a community where at all times new- 
comers make up a large part of the inhabi- 
tants, advertisers are necessarily confronted 
with a unique condition. While these new- 
comers consume goods, it is obvious that the 
taste of the community—its customs, fashions 
and preferences—is determined by the popula- 
tion which has become acclimated, settled, and 
sure of itself. 


The Los Angeles Times reaches the perma- 
nent inhabitants by means of a marvelously- 
developed pre-breakfast carrier service, not 
only in the city but throughout the whole 
great trading area including country estates, 
orchards, and farms. Influencing the people 
whose taste rules the market, the Los Angeles 
Times has naturally become the outstanding 
leader in the realm of advertising. All classes 
of advertisers—national, local display, classi- 
fied—depend on it for the main driving force 
in their campaign. 


Los Angeles Times 


Bastern Representative : Pacific Coast Representative: 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742MarketSt. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 


Chic. 


‘ago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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monthly basis. This provides the 
salesman with funds each month 
with which to meet his expenses. 

Irrespective of whether he has 
a good month or a poor month the 
amount of his check is the same. 
He is thus free from financial 
worries which may result when 
his monthly compensation is di- 
rectly affected by the amount of 
sales he makes during the month 
as is the case when he is paid on 
the straight commission _ basis. 
This is an important factor to be 
considered in connection with com- 
pensating salesmen, as they cannot 
do good work when they are under 
the strain of financial troubles. But 
the superiority of this system of 
compensation over the straight 
commission and drawing account 
is this: Since the bonus earnings 
do not begin until the “base vol- 
ume” has been reached, which is 
during the last quarter of the 
year, the salesman will have an in- 
centive to work doubly hard dur- 
ing the closing months of the year 
in order to increase his earnings to 
a high mark. Instead of relaxing 
his sales efforts he will be “up on 
his toes” to the end of the year 
trying to increase his sales to the 
limit. Every sale means addi- 
tional dollars and cents in his 
bonus check. Not only that, but he 
is less liable to seek a new connec- 
tion before the close of the year. 

On the other hand, just the re- 
verse is true when the company 
operates under the straight com- 
mission and drawing account plan. 
When a salesman, for example, 
discovers that he is behind during 
the -ws of November or Decem- 
ber, i. ¢., in debt to the company 
because of excessive drawings, 
there is a distinct tendency for him 
to throw up his hands and say, 
“What’s the use?” and comfort- 
ably relax his sales efforts. Why 
should he do otherwise? 

He cannot catch up any way. 
As a result, at the end of the year 
he is in red ink column, in- 
debted to the company. 

The plan is commendable be- 
cause it is mutually advantageous 
both to the salesman and the com- 
pany. By referring to the chart 
it will be seen that the cost for 
selling the “base volume” of sales- 
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man Doe including his salary and 
traveling expense is 4.5 per cent. 
If he reaches “the volume he may 
do,” $150,000, his total cost of 
selling will only be 3.8 per cent 
of sales. Hence the greater the 
volume of sales of each salesman 
the smaller will be the per cent 
of selling expense to sales. This 
is very important, as it is in direct 
line with the fundamental principle 
of fixed cost. 

For example, every organization 
has a certain amount of fixed cost 
which must be met by revenue 
from sales before any net profit 
will be earned. Once the “profit- 
point” sales volume has been 
reached, then the difference be- 
tween the variable cost and 100 
per cent representing the sales at 
list, is profit. The sales made in 
excess of the “profit point volume” 
will rapidly accumulate profits. 
Therefore the excess of sales over 
the “base volume” is exceedingly 
profitable both to the salesman and 
the company, and this unique com- 
pensation plan provides the incen- 
tive for reaching the maximum 
sales at a minimum selling expense. 

The objection which might be 
raised to this system of compen- 
sation is that it puts too much 
emphasis on sales volume rather 
than on profits. In. the marketing 
of automobile tires and rubber 
footwear, the problem of getting a 
balanced line is not significant. 
However, in firms where that is 
desirable the plan described is 
flexible and can be adjusted so as 
to meet the conditions of virtually 
any sales organization. 


Certain-teed Net Income Gains 
The Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, and subsidiaries, Cer- 
tain-teed linoleum, paints, varnishes, 
roofing, etc., for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, show a net income of 
$721,144, after ry and Federal 
against $672,098 in the third 
quarter of 1996. 

Net income for the first nine months 
of 1927, totaled $1,846,717, after charges 
and Federal taxes, against $1,792,518 
in the first nine months of 1926. 


Harry Elliott Resumes Own 


Business 
Harry Elliott has re 
tising service at San 
his own name. He was formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Inc. 


an adver- 
rancisco under 
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VICTORIA 


SAID ABOUT GLADSTONE: “IF 
THAT MAN COMES IN, I’M OUT!” 


‘ It was because England’s “Grand Old Man,” 
though one of the world’s epic figures, always 
talked as though he were delivering a lecture. 
Americans drop the “u” out of humour and still 
have more of it left than any other race. They 
will forgive you for anything, except being a 
bore. Too much advertising is “uttering plat- 
itudes in stained-glass attitudes” + « « « 
Alfred Stephen Bryan packs a world of crystal 
meaning into a word capsule. Sheaves of his 
haunting headlines and vibrant selling phrases 


have become the current coin of advertising. 


4 Arrang for retaining Alfred 
{ stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
4 
4 
4 





Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 


L 
Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Best 


A, editorial analysis 


for the first six months of 
1927 shows Capper’s Farmer 
easily the best balanced of 
the five leading farm na- 
tionals. 


During this period, some six- 
ty-two subjects were cov- 
ered by the five publications. 


Of these sixty-two sub- 
jects, Capper’s Farmer 
printed articles about sixty- 
one, the second paper 59, 
the third 57, and the fourth 
and fifth 50 each. 


Balance€di 


Capper’s Farmer covere 

25 of the subjects in all gi 
issues, the second 23, t 
third 20, the fourth 13, t 
fifth 12. The number o 
subjects printed in four ¢ 
more issues out of the six 
Capper’s Farmer 46, thei 
second 41, the third 30, thei 
fourth 27, the fifth 21. i 


Further proof that Cappers aw 
Farmer is the best balanced 
editorially in the farm nog?*tcu! 
tional field. 


For these first six months, 
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ditorially 
he Farm Nationals 


refmCapper’s Farmer published 
immi413 articles—exactly 79 
ore than its closest com- 
netitor. On crops, feed and 
Mpasture, on livestock and 
oultry, and on farm equip- 
ent—all matters of vital 
interest to ambitious farm- 
ers — Capper’s Farmer 
printed more articles than 
any of the other four farm 
nationals. 
Particularly impressive is Capper’s 
Farmer’s editorial record on farm 
qupment. In this department, 
Capper’s Farmer led all the other 
farm nationals for the first six 
months of 1927 with 191 articles 
totalling 19,036 lines—the nearest 
competitors having 73 articles, 
(14,944 lines) and 47 articles 
(14,593 lines). 
As to the quality of the editorial 
matter in Capper’s Farmer, 70% 


armer 


kansas, by Arthur Capper 
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of all its articles come from actual 
farmers, County and Home Demon- 
stration Agents who write in farm 
language of their successes and 
failures with actual farm problems. 
The editors of various departments 
of Capper’s Farmer are widely 
known throughout the Middle West 
as practical authorities upon the 
farm subjects they discuss. 


In every way, through its balanced 
editorial pages, its timely features 
and ably-edited departments, Cap- 
per’s Farther best meets the needs 
of some 828,000 enterprising, 
thorough-going Midwest farmers. 
Your sales message in Capper’s 
Farmer is certain to be effective 
because these thousands and thou- 
sands of prosperous, progressive 
Midwest Farmers regularly read 
its every page—editorial and ad- 
vertising. They follow closely the 
advertisements in every issue. Try 
this great reader-response in Cap- 
per’s Farmer. Now. Forms for the 
January issue close December 1. 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


WHE MIDWEST OF THE NATION 
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= 
Farm Women 


Enjoy Sewing 


More than 200,000 of them studied 
clothing and home sewing last year! 


Pat 








| 
Q INE of the interesting items of the 


“Our farm elec- 
tric plant runs my 
sewing machine.”’ 


~ 


“In my new home 
I will have a sewing 
room, provided with 
built-in drawers and 
a closet, a cutting 
table and machine.”’ 


~~ 


“I have a room 
especially for sew- 
ing, with closet, full 
length mirror, draw- 
ers and built-in cut- 
ting table.’’ 


~ 


““My sewing room 
has a folding cut- 
ting-table, a chest 
of drawers, and an 
electric sewing ma- 
chine.”’ 


FARMER'S 


Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 





United States Agricultural report 
on home sewing is the statement 
that large numbers of women make 
theirown clothes because they enjoy 
sewing. State Extension Reports 
show that more than 200,000 women 
and girls studied sewing with their 
State leaders last year. 

They learned selection and con- 
struction, renovation, remodeling, 


‘millinery, costume designing, and 


the making of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing. What a market 
these homes offer for manufac- 
turers of textiles, notions, trim- 
mings, sewing machines and kin- 
dred products! 

Advertising in THE FARM- 
ER’S WIFE is the ideal method 
of reaching these women and 
thousands more. With its 800,000 
circulation, THE FARMER’S 
WIFE is the only magazine in 
America published exclusively for 
farm women. 


THE 


WIFE 


A Maégazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


‘aul, M 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















Why New England Manufacturers 
Should Advertise 


What the New England Conference, Sponsored by Governors of All 
New England States, Is Doing to Show Manufacturers 
the Value of Advertising 


By A. Lincoln Filene 


Treasurer and General Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 


RITICS of New England in- 
dustry say it needs a new in- 
jection of vitality. Is more ad- 
vertising the required stimulant? 
In my opinion this question may 
be more safely answered in the 
afirmative for New England than 
for any other section. Advertis- 
ing is commonly thought of as one 
of a number of means which can 
be used to sell more goods. It is 
more than that. If, as a manu- 
facturer, I advertise my goods to 
the public, I am issuing an open 
challenge to my competitors, pres- 
ent and potential, to produce bet- 
ter goods if they can. I am also 
inviting large sections of the pub- 
lic not already using my product 
to compare it critically with others 
they may have used in the past 
and with competitive goods that 
may come on the market in the 
future. By advertising, the manu- 
facturer introduces a disciplinary 
force into his business which will 
henceforth keep him and his as- 
sociates on their toes in every 
branch of management. 

Recently, New England has 
been criticized for not keeping 
thoroughly up to date in some of 
its products. It is probably true, 
for reasons which have been often 
analyzed, that the average New 
England firm has not been suffi- 
ciently quick to adjust itself to 
the present era of style demand. 
Established manufacturing and 
merchandising habits, like deep- 
rooted individual habits, do not 
give ground rapidly. Newer in- 
dustrial sections have an advan- 
tage over us in that respect. New 
England is now definitely awaking 
to the need of turning over a new 


Part of an address before the annual 
convention of the New England As 
sociation of Advertising Clubs at Boston 
on November 8. 


leaf and joining the style brigade. 
The New England Council has 
been an important influence in 
that direction, as have also been 
the advertising agencies and the 
advertising clubs. 

What New England industry 
does possess on the average are 
the facilities and the human ca- 
pacity for turning out high-grade 
merchandise. That is why it can 
more safely embark on widespread 
advertising of its goods than sec- 
tions less experienced in manufac- 
turing. 


ADVERTISING, A VITAL STIMULUS 


Advertising is not only a safe 
investment for our established 
industries. It has become a prac- 
tical necessity under modern com- 
petitive conditions. It is the vital 
stimulus needed to prevent our 
losing the ground we have gained 
in many years of manufacturing 
and for keeping us in the van- 
guard of the country’s producers. 

New England industry has been 
accused of being too self-satisfied ; 
of resting on its laurels. Adver- 
tising is the death blow to such 
complacency. Because it repre- 
sents. a considerable financial out- 
lay, it forces the advertiser to 
exert his utmost to recover the 
cost and to make the necessary 
profit. More than that, it is a 
challenge to good performance 
which automatically enforces a 
tuning up of every phase of busi- 
ness management. Advertising to 
the consumer enforces one of two 
things, continued successful prog- 
ress or rapid and dismal failure. 

The New England Council’s Re- 
search Committee ‘s endeavoring 
to use its good offices to bring 
about a closer co-ordination be- 
tween the New England manu- 
facturer and the New England 
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advertising agencies. There is 
now working with the Research 
Committee a group of representa- 
tive members of the advertising 
business in New England. These 
men under the leadership of an 
efficient chairman are preparing a 
number of pamphlets to be issued 
by the Council. These pamphlets 
will tell the story of what adver- 
tising is, what it can do and what 
it can’t do and what the manufac- 
turer should know about his prod- 
uct, his markets, and his distribu- 
tion, before he spends his money 
on an advertising campaign. 

Preliminary data prepared by 
this committee will be presented 
to the Third New England Con- 
ference at Springfield this month. 
After that it will be widely dis- 
seminated in New England. It 
should produce more of the right 
kind of business for New Eng- 
land advertising agencies and more 
consciousness on the part of the 
manufacturer of the basis on 
which advertising can contribute 
to his prosperity. 

The Council has given further 
evidence that it believes New 
England needs increased attention 
to advertising and marketing by a 
decision to add to its staff an ex- 
ecutive whose sole function will 
be to stimulate New England in- 
dustry to better marketing of its 


goods. 

The New England Council has 
committees on agriculture, power, 
research, community development, 
recreational resources, | whose 
membership is representative of 
each of the six States. The pur- 
pose of each committee is to pro- 
mote more effective action on a 
New England basis in the par- 
ticular field with which the com- 
mittee is concerned. Its method 
is to gather together groups hav- 
ing a common economic interest. 
It tries to assist these groups to 
broaden the scope of their group 
interest to help build up among 
all elements in New England who 
are facing similar economic diffi- 
culties a common understanding 
of the nature of these difficulties 
and a willingness to work co- 
operatively for their removal. 

The Council’s excuse for what 
might be thought to be butting 
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into other people’s business is that 
it is the only disinterested body 
which can fairly claim to repre- 
sent a New England point of 
view in the different fields of its 
interest. It believes all New Eng- 
land must work together for the 
solution of the problems which 
are common to the industries, the 
farmers and the communities of 
the several New England States. 

The New England Council is 
purely a _ co-ordinating and a 
stimulating body. It has no desire 
to control or direct anything. It 
leaves the doing of the job to 
those who are closest to it and 
who are, therefore, most capable 
of doing it well. 

My own connection happens to 
be with the Research Committee 
of the Council. Each Council 
Committee has a rather long _rec- 
ord of progress. I know it will be 
understood if I confine my re- 
marks to a brief statement of 
what the Research Committee has 
done. Each of the committees 


will report on its year’s activities 
to the New England Conference 
at Springfield, November 17 and 
18. 


A SURVEY AMONG NEW ENGLAND 
RETAILERS 


As a means for feeling out its 
future course of -action, the Re- 
search Committee in its first year 
conducted, in co-operation with a 
group of leading manufacturers 
from each industry concerned, a 
survey among New England re- 
tailers to find out the reasons why 
retailers preferred or did not pre- 
fer New England made merchan- 
dise in shoes, cotton dress goods 
and knitted underwear and hosiery. 
These surveys brought home the 
fact that a major need in these 
industries was modernizing man- 
agement methods with particular 
reference to better styling and 
marketing. One result of these 
surveys was the establishment of 
the Advisory Committee on Mer- 
chandising and Advertising. 

Another Council activity of par- 
ticular interest to those in the ad- 
vertising field is the survey under- 
taken by the Department of 
Commerce of the United States, 
in co-operation with the Council. 
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“The Greatest Selesmen in the West” 
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$c DAILY 
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10c SUNDAY 





CLUETT, PEABODY FIND L. A. 
EXAMINER SERVICE BIG HELP 


‘FINEST THING IVE 
SEEN,’ SAYS MGR. 


7OU know our reputation for 
y modesty, so we offer the fol- 

lowing without comment. It’s 
from A. O. Buckingham, manager 
of the Los Angeles office of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co.; Inc. 


“I have just received your mer- 
chandising report on Aratex collars 
in the City of Los Angeles,” he 
writes, “and I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate your work. This 
s the finest thing I have ever seen 
done in the advertising line, and I 
am passing it along to our Directors 
in New York, so that they can see 
the kind of service the Los Angeles 
Examiner is giving us in Los An- 
geles, This is a great help to us 
in our sales campaign, and we fully 
appreciate it.” 


VALUABLE OUTLETS 
FOUND FOR BOYDEN 


A’ long as the current argument 
appears to be whether or not 
a Merchandising Service serves, 
we might as well hand you here- 
with another indication that The 
Los Angeles Examiner has one 
that takes its functions rather 
seriously. 

“We want to thank you for the 
thorough, intelligent help your mer- 
chandising department has given to 
the Boyden’s Honey advertising 
campaign. 

“The sales department of the A. 
L. Boyden Company, in following 
up your report, find that the prod- 
uct as well as the campaign has 
been thoroughly sold to the grocers. 
In addition many valuable new out- 
lets were obtained in strategic ter- 
ritories. 

“Thanks again for work well 
done.” 





Ah, for the life of A..! 











HE yacht harbors of Southern 
California see Petco’ = 


thrilling contests of hull 
canvas. prosperous territory 
has plenty of — in which to pat 
as well as work. 


THE ALL-YEAR 
PARKING PLACE 
FOR PROSPERITY 


HERE are 3,003,811 people in 
Southern California, according to 
authentic estimates as of July 1, 1927. 
Of that number more than 2,000, are 
in one county, Los Angeles, the richest 
agricultural county in America, the fifth 
- roy market for what you have to 
They constitute the richest per 
capita grou >Up of its size in existence, and 
have ann average family incomes of 
$4,428. 

This prosperous territory buys more 
automobiles than ~~ do anywhere 
else: a car to every Git persons. And 
though : the city of Chicago has three 

Angeles’ population, it only 
has twice its bank deposits. 

You can sell it here, because people 
here can buy it! 
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This survey, which is in two sec- 
tions, will soon be issued. One 
section deals with the present 
status of all New England in- 
dustries classified in 113 groups. 
The other section studies the New 
England region as a market. It 
will deal largely with trading 
areas and purchasing power, sub- 
jects with which advertising men 
are, of course, vitally concerned. 

The Research Committee has 
co-operating with it a group of 
New England commercial bank- 
ers. This bankers’ committee has 
raised a fund of several thousand 
dollars to make a survey of pro- 
gressive practices adopted by bank- 
ers in New England and the rest 
of the country in relation to their 
industrial customers. By showing 
what the more progressive bankers 
are doing, this study should have 
an important influence in raising 
the average helpfulness of New 
England bankers to industry. 

The Research Committee has 
brought together, for the first 
time, executives of the different 
New England railroads who are 
in charge of the work of develop- 
ing new industries and assisting 
existing industries along the lines 
of these roads. Under the auspices 


of this group, a survey is now ° 


being made of the practices of 
railroads all over the country to 
attract new industry. This infor- 
mation will make available to our 
New England roads valuable sug- 
gestions for increasing their own 
effectiveness in promoting the in- 
dustrial development of New 
England. 4 

The Research Committee is 
committed to the philosophy that 
industrial prosperity is inseparable 
from the use of research. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which has 
some 3,000,000 policyholders in 
this section, has a vital business 
stake in New England’s prosperity. 
The Metropolitan acknowledges 
that its own success is largely 
built on research. It has faith 
that others also cannot succeed 
without research. At the sugges- 
tion of the Research Committee it 
was willing to back its faith by 
the expenditures of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to make a study 
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of what research has accomplished 
for successful New England con- 
cerns. Under the auspices of its 
Policyholders Service Bureau, it 
placed eight or ten trained engi- 
neers in New England who have 
personally visited more than 300 
concerns in this area. From these 
visits have come some remarkably 
interesting stories of what re- 
search has done for the develop- 
ment of new products, for ex- 
tending markets, for cutting down 
factory costs by improving proc- 
esses and equipment, for stabilizing 
employment and in many other 
ways, all leading to bigger sales 
and profits. The findings of this 
survey will be given wide pub- 
licity. There can be no doubt that 
this material will be a valuable in- 
spiration and education to our 
New England plants. 


Death of R. L. Ramsdell 


Raymond L. Ramsdell, vice-president 
and a director of the United Cigar 
Stores Company, New York, retail chain 
cigar stores, died November 3, at New 
York. He joined the United Cigar com- 
pany when it was beginning its country- 
wide expansion twenty-four ars ago 
and was made vice-president of the com- 
pany ten years ago. He was sixty-eight 
years old. 


Raymon Naylor Appointed by 
Hannah-Crawford 


Raymon Naylor has been appointed 


art director of Hannah-Crawford, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the W. R. Jackman 
Studios, Chicago. 


H. L. Wilson Joins 
Freeman-Gross 


Harold L. Wilson, formerly with the 
WwW Warren Anderson Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, has joined the art 
department of the Freeman-Gross En- 
graving Company, also of that city. 


Start Milwaukee Advertising 
Business 


H. M. Mottram, A. M. Lahey and 
A. M. Davidson have organized an ad- 
vertising business at Milwaukee, under 
the name of Mottram, Inc. 


With Cleveland Ad-Art 


Leon M. Grimes has been appointed 
to the staff of the Cleveland Ad-Art 
Company, Cleveland. He formerly was 


engaged in advertising agency work. 
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Dwarfs of Detail 


N her interesting book Am Irishwoman in China, Mrs. 
| De Burgh Daily tells of the curiously indifferent atti- 

tude of the Chinese towatd the war between China 
and Japan in 1894-5 over the rebellion in Korea. 

The Chinese looked upon this war as no concern of 
theirs, and thought of it only as a rebellion which would 
be quickly quelled by the Emperor and his troops. Many 

ople in remote regions never heard of the war at all 
Coes it had an awakening effect on some of the more pro- 
gressive, who were bitterly humiliated by their defeat at 
the hands of the “‘dwarfs."’ 

One funny excuse the soldiers gave for bad shooting, 
says Mrs. Daily, was that they had been trained to fire at 
full-grown men, consequently their bullets went over the 
rod of the Japanese! 

Is it not true that we who work in advertising get so 
used to battling with big units—double spreads and full 
pages and 24-sheet posters and the like—that we some- . 
times lose battles because we neglect tlee little details of 
““follow-through”’ and shoot too high? 

Here at No. 8 we try to keep before us all the time that 
while the big-space barrage is often necessary as prepara- 
tion, with many businesses it is the carefully aimed 
‘“follow-through”’ that actually brings in the orders. 

We have a bulletin which tells something of our ideas 
on ‘‘follow-through’’ and which we are glad to send on 
request. 
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Buttermilk Treatment for Copy 


very advertising man who has ever had to swallow 
E the word-pecking revisions of some overly fussy 
client or boss will enjoy the story Charles Hanson Towne 
tells of Rudyard Kipling. 

Kipling had written a story for an American woman's 
magazine in which he had mentioned whisky. The 
editor understood his audience so well that he knew this 
would never do, so he cabled Kipling and asked permis- 
sion to change it. 

Promptly a cablegram came back, “‘All right; make it 
buttermilk!" 

Spirited advertising copy that would have a real sales 
Man i can easily be turned to buttermilk with a blue 
pencil. 





Sledge-Hammer Appropriations 


EN often use great sledge-hammer appropriations to 

post ideas and messages that could first be put before 
the public effectually with a tack hammer if their signifi- 
cance were realized and capitalized. 


Importance of Slips of Paper 


tT is related of George Washington that if a fresh idea 
I occurred to him while he was riding through the 
country he would write it on a slip of paper and pin the 
paper to his coat. After a particularly thoughtful day he 
would ride up to his stopping place with papers pinned 
all over his clothes. 

This couples waith a remark made recently by A. W. 
Shaw: that he had observed that many of the most 
successful business men carry slips of paper covered with 
figures, and are constantly taking them out of their 
pockets during leisure moments and studying them or 
working over them. 

This slip-of-paper habit is the expression of that keen 
interest in one s life and work that is very like to result 
in success. We know that some of the most successful 
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advertisements we have ever produced have been devel- 
oped from scribbled words on little slips of paper, or on 
the backs of pocket-worn envelopes. 

Really great ideas can easily be expressed on little slips; 
only the commonplace requires a large sheet for its 
expression. It was the late William Archer who wrote, 
“No dramatic critic, I think, can have failed to notice 
chat the good plays are those of which the story can be 
clearly indicated in ten lines."’ 


Counsel 


E are advertising agents, and express our clients in 

V V advertisements. But we are dee business coun- 

sellors. Sometimes our recommendations go so far back 

of advertising that a client starts to show improvement 
in earnings before a single advertisement is run. 


From G to M 


n Chalmers Lowell Pancoast’s book, Trail Blazers of 
I Advertising, is to be found a paragraph which sums up 
the transition of advertising rather neatly in a single 
es uy 

“The G's of the old advertising game—gambling, 
guessing, gifts, gabble, glitter, graft, grandeur, and grit 
of go-getting guys—have been replaced by the modern 
es mechanical M's of business. Perhaps you have heard 
of these fundamental M’s, such elaaape sin oh. men, media, 
management, materials, machinery, merchandising and 
markets.” 

From G to M; from 1897 to 1927. 





House on the Road 


& have never taken any particular interest in the 

W dispute over whether it was or was not Emerson 

who originated the better mousetrap epigram. But there 

is food for thought, we believe, in this simple statement 
from Emerson's Journal: 

‘He who addresses himself to modes or wants that can 
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be dispensed with goes out of fashion, builds his house 
off the road. But he who addresses himself to problems 
that every man must come to solve, builds his house on 
the road, and every man must come to it.”’ 


ow 


a men are human beings first and after that 
engineers or presidents or purchasing agents or 
ultimate consumers. 


cw 


Objective Passed 


t was the late Booker T. Washington, as we recall, 
I who used to tell of meeting a colored woman and 
asking her, ‘‘Well, Miranda, where are you going this 
morning?” 

To which Miranda replied, *‘I'se goin’ nowhere, Mr. 
Washington. I’se been where I’se goin’.”’ 


Miranda was going home, having accomplished her 
objective. 

A business is different; it must go on, from one objective 
to another, if it is to grow and prosper. 

The reason why more businesses do not progress as 
rapidly as they co is that they do not set sufficiently 
definite objectives for their sales and advertising programs. 

To focus sharply on an objective is to make every dollar 
count, and to make such rapid progress that, like 
Miranda, the business has soon ‘‘been where it is going” 
and can set a new objective. 

We have a bulletin about our ‘‘objective method”’ of 
working, which will be sent on request. 


6133-11 
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Manufacturers Are Joining in 
Home Demonstration Work 


The Annual Reports of Those Connected with the Co-operative Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture Show That There 
Is No Limit to the Variety of Products Used 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
R the first time, information 
regarding the co-operation of 
manufacturers is contained in many 
of the annual reports of the home 
demonstration leaders and others 
connected with the Co-operative 
Extension Service of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In numerous 
instances, this phase of the reports 
not only illustrates the many op- 
portunities for co-operation, but 
also indicates that an increasing 
number of manufacturers are 
profiting by their co-operation. 
While discussing the subject, 
Grace E. Frysinger, extension 
home economist said: “The re- 


ports show that a fine precedent 
is already established in the co- 
operation of commercial concerns 


with the home demonstration staff, 
and this presages further relation- 
ships of the kind which will bene- 
fit the farm woman and the manu- 
facturer alike. 

“Judging from our correspon- 
dence with manufacturers, compara- 
tively few realize the extent of the 
work and the variety of com- 
modities which are used in home 
demonstration work. A great many 
appear to think that the work is 
limited to the demonstration of 
farm implements and to products 
and methods related to clothing and 
foods. Therefore, the reports are 
of special value because they show 
that, particularly in certain parts 
of the country, there seems to be 
no limit to the variety of products 
used. 

“For instance, the New York re- 
port states that co-operation with 
the educational departments of 
commercial firms has been made 
use of by the counties to help meet 
the requests of homemakers when 
specialists cannot take care of 
them. Some of the subjects cov- 
ered in this way are: Care of the 
hair, skin and teeth; care of the 


feet; proper corseting; launder- 
ing; dyeing; food preparation and 
preservation; home equipment ,and 
music for the home. 
“Furthermore, the reports illus- 
trate the fact that a great deal of 
advertising and similar matter, 
furnished by manufacturers, is 
valuable in supplementing educa- 
tional methods, particularly those 
of a visual nature. This material, 
according to many of the reports, 
includes photographs, lantern slides, 
exhibits, models, actual equipment, 
motion pictures, window exhibits, 
posters, pamphlets, bulletins and 
the like. Of course, all of the ma- 
terial used in the work is carefully 
chesen because of its value in meet- 
ing a particular need. The purpose 
is to induce farm women to im- 
prove their practices, and in many 
instances the reports show that 
commercial concerns have rendered 
great assistance to the extension 
staff whose limited funds would 
not permit of the production or 
purchase of the material. 


WORK SHOULD BE BROADENED 


“The success attending this co- 
operation strongly indicates that 
the work should be considerably 
broadened. It means that any 
manufacturer whose products can 
be economically and advantageously 
used in the farm homes of the 
country has the opportunity of co- 
operating. He may furnish prod- 
ucts for demonstration purposes, 
illustrated material, or send a 
technically trained representative 
to demonstrate to groups of farm 
women, provided that his plan 
conforms to basic principles of 
better homemaking and the pro- 
gram under way.’ 

For a statement of the basic 
principles, Miss Frysinger referred 
to the report of the home specialist 
of Illinois, which set forth the 
concrete problems studied in Home 
Bureau counties. This report 
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classified the problems as follows: 


(a) Visualization of an adequate 
standard of life for farm homes. 

(b) Improvement of the working area 
of the farm home. 

(c) Management of the 
energy of the family group. 

(a) Sheneens of the income and ex- 
penditures of the family. 

(e) Increasing personal efficiency of 
the farm woman. 4 

(f) Presentation of facts concerning 
merchandise. 


This statement is typical of 
many others, and the report con- 
taining it states that the co-opera- 
tion of commercial firms in educa- 
tional demonstrations was very 
gratifying during 1926. “Com- 
mercial demonstrations on the ap- 
plication of paint,” the report 
states, “were given in seven coun- 
ties that had taken home manage- 
ment programs. Five counties 
availed themselves of a demon- 
stration on care and use of the 
kerosene stove. 

“Another commercial contact 
that has enriched the home man- 
agement program was made with 
bedding manufacturers and their 
national organization....As a 
result, facts have been made avail- 
able to the Home Bureau women 
on sanitary and unsanitary bed- 
ding, as well as concerning buying 
points on all bedding.” 


THE TESTING CIRCLE 


time and 


The Illinois report also mentions 
a new aspect of the Testing Circle, 
developed during the last year, 
which promises much for the im- 
provement of mechanical devices. 
Eight Home Bureau women tested 
out two new washing machine 
models of a manufacturer. “This 
testing,” the report continues, “re- 
sulted in three important changes, 
which means a far more efficient 
washing machine to hundreds of 
consumers.” Later the report ob- 
serves that two outstanding re- 
sults of the Testing Circle are an 
increasing critical analysis of mer- 
chandise by women before buying, 
and a greater appreciation by the 
manufacturer and dealer of the 
farm woman as a customer. 

Illinois also carried on a water 
and sewerage system project that 
is significant, and steady progress 
is reported for it, according to the 
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report. “The co-operation of the 
master plumbers of the State and 
manufacturers of plumbing fixtures 
and water systems that can, as cir- 
cumstances permit, develop into 
more elaborate systems, was valu- 
able. Seventeen counties have re- 
quested this service another year.” 

The widening extent of both the 
demonstration and the testing work 
is indicated by the fact that, last 
year, tens of thousands of farm 
women volunteered and received 
training from the home demonstra- 
tion staff, and assisted in organiz- 
ing and teaching groups of farm 
women regarding the betterment of 
the rural home and community. 
These women carried the educa- 
tional work beyond the limits 
reached by the Government econ- 
omists with the regular programs. 

The educational work was car- 
ried still farther with the use of 
display trucks by a number of 
States. The report from Michigan 
describes such a truck and gives 
some interesting data regarding a 
tour which was planned by the 
Agricultural Engineering and Home 
Demonstration Departments of the 
extension service of the Michigan 
State College. The object of the 
truck tour was to demonstrate 
simple inexpensive water systems 
for farm homes, and other home 
conveniences such as good floor 
coverings, wall finishes, proper ar- 
rangement of equipment for saving 
steps, and the like. 

The truck was constructed with 
a platform, top and ends, with 
canvas curtains for sides. It was 
divided by a wall, giving space on 
both sides. One side showed a 
simple form of water system, con- 
sisting of a sink without back and 
a pitcher pump. Printed linoleum 
covered the floor. 

The other side of the truck 
showed a more elaborate water 
system, a back having been added 
to the sink, and a range boiler 
supplied hot water at the sink. A 
force pump replaced the pitcher 
pump and was intended to deliver 
hot or cold water to any point in 
the house. A kitchen range showed 
the installation of the water-front 
for heating water in the tank. 
Cupboards and broad work shelves, 
supplemented by charts, illustrated 
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convenient arrangement and equip- 
ment, and proper heights for work- 
ing surfaces. Inlaid linoleum, 
cemented to the floor, was given a 
wax finish. Models of barrel 
grease traps and septic tanks 
showed the proper disposal of 
waste and sewerage. 

Painted walls and attractive cur- 
tains were also used to give a 
cheerful, sanitary aspect to the 
display. A dishpan stand, wire 
dish drainer and step-ladder stool 
were the only additional labor-sav- 
ing equipment carried. The report 
adds that a number of well-known 
concerns furnished equipment for 
the truck. 

In a number of the States effort 
was made to introduce better artifi- 
cial lighting in farm kitchens. The 
report from California covers this 
subject in a rather typical manner, 
and states that a result of the 
kitchen lighting demonstrations in 
the State is that the kitchen light- 
ing unit, approved by the specialist, 
was installed in 522 homes. In 
one county a power company fol- 
lowed up the demonstrations with 
a campaign of its own, with the 
result that the company sold 300 of 
the 522 units placed. The report 
further states that of the 1,880 
farm homes reached, 1,486 were 
visited for the first time, and that 
the fourteen home demonstration 
agents who undertook this phase of 
home demonstration in that State 
held 410 meetings during the year, 
with an attendance of 6,154 people. 

Typical of the service rendered 
by the representatives of manu- 
facturers, the report from Mary- 
land states that arrangements were 
made by the home specialist for a 
sewing machine representative to 
visit each county. The purpose was 
to give the leaders a_ practical 
demonstration of the care of a ma- 
chine and the use of its attach- 
ments. “Most of the agents availed 
themselves of this opportunity.” 

According to the ‘New Jersey 
report: “The specialist has been 
most successful in getting co-opera- 
tion from organizations and insti- 
tutions not onlv in New Jersey and 
New York, but in other sections of 
the country. Business men seem 
to appreciate the value of instruc- 
tion along this line and have given 
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very liberally of material to be used 
in an illustrative way.” 

It is impossible in a brief article 
to give more than a mere sugges- 
tion of the extent to which the 
co-operation between manufac- 
turers and the service may be de- 
veloped. It should be remembered 
that the home demonstration work 
is but one of a number of import- 
ant phases of the co-operative ex- 
tension service. 

The reports mention a wide 
range of products, including yeast, 
dyes, paints and cement, all of 
which were contributed by manu- 
facturers and used for the purpose 
of demonstration. 

Another very interesting feature 
is the frequent mention of home 
furnishing demonstrations during 
Better Homes Week. These dem- 
onstrations were held in many of 
the States, and nearly every report 
states that the co-operation of 
local merchants contributed largely 


.to the success of the exhibits. The 


indications are that local merchants 
everywhere are deeply interested in 
the home demonstration work, and 
this fact suggests that manufac- 
turers may find it advisable to co- 
operate with their dealers in plac- 
ing their goods in the hands of 
the home demonstration agents. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE MANUFACTURER 


There can be no doubt of the 
advantage, from an advertising 
viewpoint, to any manufacturer 
from having his products and ad- 
vertising material used in home 
demonstration work. Of course it 
is not the purpose of the co-opera- 
tive extension service to sell goods 
for any manufacturer. It is obvious, 
however, that the demonstrations 
create a demand for the products 
demonstrated, and how this demand 
results in sales is indicated by 
many ofthe reports. 

The figures mentioned in the re- 
port from Minnesota are rather 
typical of the average. They do 
not cover as many products as 
some of the others, nor do the 
figures show as large totals. How- 
ever, the report suggests the 
worth-while results that are brought 
about by the demonstrations, and 
states that 1,576 homes in Min- 
nesota obtained additional labor- 
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saving equipment during 1926 to 
the extent of 134 washing 
machines, 162 power washing ma- 
chines, seventy-seven fireless cook- 
ers, fifty-one iceless iceboxes, 
seventy-one power vacuum clean- 
ers, 255 kitchen cabinets, 156 
electric or gasoline irons, 154 
sanitary toilets, 599 cleaning 
brushes, 205 carpet sweepers, forty- 
two dumb waiters, 157 water sys- 
tems installed, 231 improvements in 
artificial lighting, 567 kitchen floors 
improved, 295 pumps installed in 
houses, and 28 homes remodeled. 
These figures do nct include a 
great many materials bought as a 
result of the work, and in every 
instance they indicate only the 
products purchased and the repairs 
made as a direct and immediate 
result of the demonstration work. 


Paterson Parchment Paper 
Appoints W. H. Enell 


William H. Enell has been eget 
advertising manager of the Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, Passaic, 
N. J., manufacturer of vegetable parch- 
ment. He succeeds the late A. L. Ver- 
rinder and will be in charge of the de- 


eee of new markets for vegetable 


parchment. 

Mr. Enell formerly was with the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, The Torring- 
ton peg A and the Servel Corpora- 
tion, all of New York. 


Arthur Cummings with T. H. 
Ball & Staff 


Arthur Cummings has joined T. H. 
Ball & Staff, Cleveland, industrial ad- 
vertising. He formerly was with the 
Cleveland office of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. He had also been 
with Paul Teas, Inc., and The Gris- 
nen Company, both of Cleve- 
and. 


G. N. Brown with Ohio Brass 
Company 

George N. Brown has joined the Ohio 
Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, as 
manager of high-tension sales. He was 
formerly vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Transformer 
Company. 


C. L. Wedow to Direct 
Superior Screw & Bolt Sales 
Charles L. Wedow has been appointed 

director of sales of The Superior Screw 
& Bolt Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land. ‘George R. ughty has been 
made manager of sales. 
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Overworking the “Hobby” 
Approach 


“How often a salesman can go wrong 
on following his sales manager’s ad- 
vice to talk to a man about his ‘hobby’,” 
comments a writer in “Meredith’s Mer- 
chandising Advertising.” In his opinion 
hobby gossip sometimes has an effect 
on the buyer across the desk from the 
salesman which is quite contrary to that 
anticipated. His warning to use this 
approach with discretion follows: 

‘One day a dapper fellow represent- 
ing a leather goods house came in, sat 
down on invitation, happened to spy a 
golf magazine on my desk and started 
talking golf. Now I’m a golf nut, as 
dyed-in-the-wool as they make ’em, and 
I'll always talk golf to anyone on the 
slightest provocation. But five minutes 
chatting with this salesman showed me 
that he really didn’t know Bobbie 
Jones from a sand trap. . 

“His comments just didn’t ring true. 
He didn’t have his heart in his conver- 
sational job. He was too obviously 
creating golf talk because it seemed to 
be my hobby—not because he liked to 
talk golf. Every time that salesman 
called on me thereafter his first line 
was ‘Played any golf lately?’ or ‘Nice 
golfing weather, spoken in that forced 
manner which made me visualize a 
well-meaning sales manager urging his 
men to pursue hobby talk in order to 
get close to the buyer. 

“If there is a moral, it’s this: ‘Don't 
get into a discussion of a buyer’s hobby 
and pretend that it’s your own. If he 
wants to talk his hobby and it’s un- 
familiar ground to you, then go ahead 
and steer the talk to your own hobby. 
Maybe you'll hit a responsive chord. At 
least you'll keep his respect.’”’ 


New Accounts for Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency 


The Rapinwax Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturer of waxed paper, 
and the Albert Lea Foundry Company, 
Albert Lea, Minn., manufacturer oi 
vapor gas stoves, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts wi the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis advertising 
agency. 


Establish Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
“Journal” 


The Sharpe Publishing Comipany has 
pose incorporated to publish the 
enosha, Wis., Journal, a newly estab- 
lished newspaper. A. G. Shar is 
resident of the company; J. Harvey 
anks, vice-president; and George Girl- 
ing, secretary and treasurer. 


Piston Ring Account to 
Cleveland Agency 


The Simplex Piston Ring Company, 
Cleveland, has a The Edwin A. 
Machen’ Co., leveland advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used 
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Avoid The Rush 


THE Goldmann calendar for 
1928 will be mailed to our 
customers and other friends on 


December 23d. 


The demand has increased from 
year to year—so, if you would 
be sure of getting your copy 
put your name and address on 


the waiting list NOW— 


Fair warning! 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING -OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. N.Y WORTH 9430 
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The Oregonian’ 








The Oregonian’s Radio Station 
dominant broad 


KGW is the - 
casting station in the Pacific 
Northwest. (Established 1921) 


UNBROKEN DOMINANCE OF T 
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adio Leadership 
iWust plain 


DOMINANCE 


The Oregonian’s dominance in radio and radio 
advertising is due to four things: 


The radio is, essentially, a home instrument. *Fifty 
1 per cent of Portland homes have radios. 


The Oregonian is Portland’s home newspaper, with 
2 the largest home-delivered as well as largest total cir- 
culation of any Portland newspaper. 


The Oregonian’s radio station KGW is the outstand- 

3i ing station of the Pacific Northwest. *Eighty-five per 
cent of all Portland people whé own radios prefer 
KGW to all other stations. 


*1,026 housewives were asked their preference for 
radio news. Sixty-seven percent said ““The Oregonian’”’. 
This is forty-five per cent more than indicated any 
other newspaper. 


*From a recent independent survey. Ask for details. 


Ratio 4 Advertising Cetme &! Port- 
nd’ r year 
poh Meng June 30, 1927 tag tee 


always the leader, 
publishing more 
Q radio lineage than 
all other Portland 


The Oregonian Second Paper Third Paper Fourth Paper papers combined. 
16,168 in. 4,983 in. 3,929 in. 1,894 in. 


Ghe Orenonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by oe & CONKLIN 
San Eeepeisce 


REGON MARKET FOR 76 YEARS 
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Who Buys 
Advertised Brands? 


CF > 


Folks in the large cities buy advertised 
brands because they are influenced by 
the advertising in their favorite pub- 
lications. 


In fact, to influence those who comprise 
any potential market isn’t it just good 
business to advertise in their favorite 
publication ? 

Folks in smaller town America buy the 
advertised brands they know about. 


You can let 700,000 smaller town 
American families know about your 
product through their favorite pub- 
lication. 


CThe 


HOUSEHOLD 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 


CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 





























What a Successful Wholesaler 
Thinks about Advertising 


Methods of the Graybar Electric Company in Creating Markets for 
Manufacturers’ Products and Winning the Confidence 
of Retailers 


By G. E. Cullinan 


Vice-President, Graybar Electric Company 


T is easy to say the wholesaler 

should advertise, but what 
should he advertise? If he adver- 
tises price, he must be prepared to 
meet price competition. If he ad- 
vertises quality of merchandise, or 
his own service, 
his subject is too 
ordinary and com- 
monplace to at- 
tract very much 
attention. If he 
advertises his 
own reputation, or 
the prestige of 
his institution, he 
cannot expect di- 
rect returns in 
the shape of im- 
mediate sales; 
how then can he 
afford to keep up 
such advertising 
on his narrow 
margin of profit? 

Whether a 
wholesaler in the 
resale or com- 
modity field 
should advertise, 
is a question each 
wholesaler must 
answer for him- 
self. Conditions 
in all fields are different. There 
are conflicting interests which 
must be kept in mind, such as, 
first, the desire on the part of 
most manufacturers to control 
their own distribution; second, the 
desire on the part of many retailers 
to deal direct with manufacturers; 
and third, the desire of many 
wholesalers to control their sources 
of supply and their own retail out- 
lets. 

There is no reason why a manu- 
facturer should distribute his prod- 
uct through wholesalers if he can 
distribute it more effectively and 


Oo ee ae ae ee er Reng Loam an am dS Ne Ft ay 


COPY OF THIS TYPE IN INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
BUILDS GOOD-WILL AMONG BIG BUYERS 
. 


economically himself. Unless the 
wholesaler has an efficient distrib- 


‘uting machine, he has nothing to 


offer the manufacturer. Just as 
the manufacturer needs quantity 
production to keep his plant going, 
so the wholesaler 
requires quantity 
and variety of 
merchandise in 
order to combine 
operations and re- 
duce costs. Effi- 


a 


cient organization 
is the first re- 
quirement. 
Knowledge of 
his local market 
is the second 


thing the whole- 
saler must have. 
Just recently we 
opened a new dis- 
tributing house in 
Flint, Mich. We 
have had a dis- 
tributing house 
in Detroit for a 
number of years, 
from which city 
we supplied Flint. 
Detroit is close 
enough to Flint 
so that we have 
been able to observe conditions in 
Flint closely and to know that the 
establishment of our own house in 
Flint would enable us to serve our 
customers in that locality better 
than we had been able to serve them 
in the past and thereby to increase 
our business from that city. With 
the establishment of our own house 
there, the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany becomes a local institution in 
Flint with all the sales advantages 
that such a location gives us and 
with increased opportunities for 
acquiring a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the Flint territory than 
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we possessed before going there. 
What does the wholesaler in 
Flint have that a hundred manu- 
facturers scattered about the coun- 
try do not have? A local sales 
force, a warehouse organization, a 
knowledge of local business condi- 
tions, of the credit standing of 
local retailers, of 
their merchandis- 
ing ability, of 
their financial 
condition, as well 
as a wide per- 
sonal acquaint- 
anceship among 
the townspeople. 
Being a native of 
the town earns 
him, in time, the 
confidence and re- 
spect of those 
who live there. 
What has such 
a wholesaler to 
advertiseto 
manufacturers in 
faraway cities and 
to the retailers 
and the buying 
public of Flint? 
Not price. Not 
quality. Not ser- 
vice. These things 
aretakenfor 
granted. When 
they are not, they 
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distinguishing feature a large repre- 
sentation of “The Graybar Tag,” 
with explanatory captions close to 
it of a kind to give the reader 
exactly the right impression of 
who we are and what we do, such 
as “Wholesale Only” and “The 
Graybar Tag, Symbol of Distri- 
bution.” The tag 
design resembles 
a shipping tag, 
bearing our trade- 
mark, our firm 
name in very bold 
lettering, and the 
words “Every- 
thing Electrical.” 

If this were all 
the advertisement 
consisted of, it 
would mean little 
to the great ma- 
jority of news- 
paper readers in 
Flint, though its 
meaning would be 
clear enough to 
electrical contrac- 
tors, builders, 
architects and re- 
tailers of electri- 
cal appliances. 
What I have de- 
scribed, therefore, 
is a border de- 
sign which is used 
for the entire 





are usually stand- 
ard. What he has 
to make known to 
manufacturers is his knowledge of 
a market and his ability to serve it. 
What he has to make known to re- 
tailers in his territory is his knowl- 
edge of merchandise and his ability 
to serve his retail customers, and, 
through them, the buying public of 
his community. The one big thing 
he has to advertise, therefore, is 
favorable reputation, or prestige. 
In Flint, as well as in all cities 
where there are Graybar distrib- 
uting houses, we run advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers, 
regularly and continuously. These 
advertisements are designed to 
create good-will for our company 
as a distributing organization and 
to relate our company to the reader 
in a specific way. All these ad- 
vertisements have as their most 


GRAYBAR FREQUENTLY PLAYS UP ITS CUS- 
TOMERS IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


series of adver- 
tisements. Within 
this design, vari- 
ous messages on topics of spe- 
cific interest can be printed, ad- 
dressed to the buying public of 
Flint. One of these advertisements, 
for example, would show a pic- 
ture of a man at home, seated 
before an electric heater, enjoying 
the warmth of the heater as he 
sips a cup of tea, the copy explain- 
irig that such a heater, a Graybar 
heater, may be obtained from any 
retailer handling Graybar electrical 
appliances. To the extent that 
such advertising is successful, and 
the merchandise gives satisfaction 
to the retailer who sells it and the 
home-owner who buys it, the ad- 
vertising is productive of good-will 
for the Graybar company. At least, 
all the retailers whose sales are 
helped by such advertising will like 
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When Nature won’t, PLUTO »ill 
—= PLUTO’ 
— 


It was in 1912 that Pluto Water, now pre- 
eminent in popular favorfrom coast tocoast, 
and the great French Lick Springs Hotel, 
home of Pluto, became clients of this 
advertising agency. It is thought that 
Pluto Water has achieved as close to 
one hundred per cent distribution. 
among the drug stores of the 
United States as anytrade-marked 
commodity sold to consumers 
in its original package. Pluto 
and French Lick Springs 
Hotel each contribute six- 
teen years to the McJun- 
kin agency record for 
long average of serv- 
ice to accounts. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 


7 
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the company that does it and will 
like to see such advertising con- 
tinued. Moreover, the manufac- 
turers of the electric heaters and 
other appliances whose sales are 
thus helped will be glad to have 
their makes of appliances handled 
by the Graybar company. This 
much may safely be presumed. 

Besides electrical household ap- 
pliances sold in retail stores, the 
Graybar company handles other 
electrical articles that are not sold 
at retail, namely, motors, panel 
boards, electric light and telegraph 
poles, and much other similar 
equipment used in commercial 
buildings and enterprises and in in- 
dustrial plants. There are parallels 
to this in other fields, such as food 
products sold by grocery whole- 
salers to restaurants and hotels, 
hardware equipment that does not 
go through the retailer but is sold 
by the wholesaler to public build- 
ings and factories, etc. In almost 
every town and city there are these 
big public institutions and indus- 
trial users. What can the whole- 
saler do in Flint, or Buffalo, or 
Painted Post, or wherever it may 
be, to gain or increase the good- 
will of these big customers as well 
as to secure more orders from 
them? 

The thing to do, as we see it, 
is to felicitate the big customer 
on the business relationship exist- 
ing between the customer and the 
wholesaler. Naturally, this would 
have to be done with considerable 
discretion: it could easily be pre- 
sumptuous. We do the felicitating 
by indirection, or implication: that 
is, we let the facts speak for them- 
selves. In a recent advertisement 
published by our company in 
Toledo we put at the top, “South- 
ern Wheel Co. uses Graybar,” in 
very large letters set over an il- 
lustration of an electric lamp, a 
motor, a coil of wire, some lengths 
of conduit, with the Graybar tag 
prominently showing. The copy 
stated, briefly, that the Southern 
Wheel Co. was among the leaders 
of local industry, and, in its new 
and splendidly equipped plant, it 
used Graybar motors, lamps, re- 
flectors, wire, conduit and switches, 
all supplied from the local Gray- 
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bar company stocks. The Southern 
Wheel Co. could not help but feel 
pleased with such gratuitous pub- 
licity, and every private user of a 
Graybar product, as well as evéry 
retailer and contractor customer of 
the Graybar company, could see 
himself in the picture, more or less 
prominently. 


THE IMPORTANT HALF OF THE JOB 


I have described how advertising 
may be used to win the confidence 
of the wholesaler’s local customers 
—his resale customers and his in- 
dustrial and commercial consumers 
—and how to help these customers 
establish themselves in the favor- 
ab’e opinion of the consuming pub- 
lic of the town. All of which is 
but one-half of the selling job 
which advertising can help accom- 
plish in carrying the manufac- 
turer’s products into distribution. 
The rest of the job—the big, im- 
portant half of it—is direct selling 
to retailers and industrial consum- 
ers in every corner of the whole- 
saler’s territory. The size and ex- 
tent of such a campaign depends 
upon the size of the wholesaler’s 
territory—which may be a county, 
a State, or a territory of several 
States. In our case, our territo- 
ries are sectional, and all of them 
taken together, cover the nation. 
This makes our advertising prob- 
lem complicated where in the case 
of a local or sectional wholesaler it 
would be simple. 

We use, accordingly, more than 
thirty trade and industrial publi- 
cations to reach executives in such 
fields as those of electric power 
and light, railroads, industrial 
plants, independent telephone com- 
panies, besides resale customers— 
electrical contractors and retailers 
of appliances and supplies. The ad- 
vertising story told to each one of 
these groups is different—featured 
in all of them, however, is “The 
Graybar Tag, Symbol of Distribu- 
tion.” The idea we endeavor to 
put over in this phase of our ad- 
vertising is immediate accessibility 
—“Graybar brings 60,000 electrical 
supplies within arm’s reach.” To 
the electrical retailer, located within 
the territory of a Graybar distrib- 
uting house, this means that he 
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DR. JOHN B. WATSON 


Behaviorist 
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430,000,000 
3 Gallons 
of Paint 


Farmers buy annually 22 
million gallons of “out- 
side” paint, 6 million gal- 
lons of “inside” paint and 
varnish and 2 million gal- 
lons for automobiles and 
implements. 








But the majority of farm 
people are not yet “paint 
conscious”. With a full 
appreciation of the value 

of paint, which is develop- 
ing, farmers will require 
100 million gallons of 
paint yearly. 








PHILADELPHIA ; NEW YORK * BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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In developing this enormous market 
The Farm Journal has been the most 
powerful influence. It taught the 


—economic value of paint 
—social value of paint 
—pleasure derived from paint 


and it has built a great interest in paint advertising. 


Concentration of its immense circulation in the 1,198 
above-average agricultural counties, where farmers 
average 


double the wealth—double the income 


of farmers in other sections, makes The Farm Journal a 
particularly effective medium for advertising paint to 
farmers. 





1,400,000 Circulation 


The 
Primary 
Farm Market 
Red shows the 1198 bet- 
ter-than-average agricul- 
tural counties, having 
69.4% of all farm buying 
power. Here is concen- 
trated 76.2% of The Farm 

Journal’s circulation. 


©1927 The Farm Journal 





field 


1ICAGO + SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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a TS 


The Pacific Northwest 
is an 


afternoon 
newspaper buy! 














—and The Journal is the largest 
afternoon newspaper in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


The afternoon newspaper is the paper of the home. 
And, in this rich, productive territory of home 
builders—home lovers who spend their leisure hours 
at home—The JOURNAL with its daily circulation 
of 100,159, and a Sunday circulation of 126,535, 
is the largest, ‘most thorough-covering afternoon 
newspaper. 


the (OURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 
Ihia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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may reduce his own stock to a 
minimum, thereby deriving all the 
benefits possible from hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

I have now taken considerable 
space to answer one-half of the 
question which was proposed at the 
outset, namely, what has the whole- 
saler to advertise? I have at- 
tempted to show how a wholesaler 
can use advertising to reach the 
buying public of his own com- 
munity and to reach retailers and 
industrial consumers in his terri- 
tory. The other half of the ques- 
tion—how can he advertise to the 
manufacturers whose goods he 
wants to handle?—I will attempt 
to answer somewhat more briefly. 

The wholesaler’s knowledge of 
his market and his ability to serve 
it are the two things—in reality, 
but one—which he has to sell the 
manufacturer—or, as I put it be- 
fore, the wholesaler’s favorable 
reputation as a distributor — his 
prestige. 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD 


Who are a wholesaler’s manu- 
facturers? Some are known defi- 
nitely by name. Many of them 
are readers of the newspapers and 
publications that are also read 
by retailers, contractors, builders, 
architects and industrial consumers. 
There will be, in every field, manu- 
facturers who could distribute 
their products through wholesalers, 
who do not choose to, believing 
they can distribute direct to re- 
tailers more economically. Any 
wholesaler who would carry out 
a campaign of advertising such as 
I have described to reach the buy- 
ing public of his own community 
and his territory would at the same 
time be placing that advertising 
where it would also be read by 
the very manufacturers whose 
products he would want to handle. 
The wholesaler’s advertisements ad- 
dressed to his retail and industrial 
prospects in the trade and indus- 
trial publications already referred 
to are therefore like a two-edged 
sword—they cut both ways, for- 
ward and backward. The Gray- 
bar advertisements I mentioned are 
specific. They picture products 
which the manufacturers of these 
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items can easily recognize in the 
Graybar advertisements. Here the 
manufacturer may see the whole- 
saler working at his job of ac- 
complishing distribution, while, he, 
the manufacturer is permitted to 
devote his time more completely 
to manufacturing. 

Besides the definitely known 
manufacturers, there are in every 
field new manufacturers constantly 
coming into the market; there are 
some from allied or related fields 
whose products could be profitably 
handled .by the wholesaler; there 
are individuals everywhere coming 
into the field from other fields and 
from educational institutions. All 
of them need to be told that dis- 
tribution through the wholesaler 
has advantages; and besides there 
are many executives and operating 
heads of businesses with products 
already being distributed by the 
wholesaler, who are not actively 
interested in the distribution side 
yet who need to be kept informed 
aS to the wholesaler’s advantage- 
ous service—who need to be edu- 
cated. Many of these firms and 
people are not to be_ reached 
through the regular list of trade 
and industrial publications with 
specific talk about specific products. 
They can be reached through more 
general business periodicals. In 
magazines of this nature, the Gray- 
bar company calls attention to the 
part that scientific distribution 
plays in modern business and in- 
dustry. 

I realize there are few whole- 
salers operating nationally, as we 
do. Advertising in periodicals of 
national circulation, therefore, 
would not be as economical and 
advantageous, probably, as some 
other more selective methods of 
reaching the groups referred to. 
Any policy which aims at the 
educational objects I have _ indi- 
cated, however, is better than a 
policy of not advertising at all. 

I cannot leave this phase of the 
subject without adding a word con- 
cerning our advertising in gen- 
eral consumer publications of na- 
tional circulation. It is only by 
reason of the fact that our com- 
pany is a national organization 
that such advertising is possible. 
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This advertising has two aspects: 
(1) Consumer acceptance for the 
Graybar name everywhere. (2) 
Good-will advertising for increas- 
ing the interest of the public in 
the service of electric light and 
power companies, the railroads and 
the electrical contractor. This ad- 
vertising has been a regular part 
of the Graybar advertising pro- 
gram for a number of years. 

Our national advertising to the 
general consumer is somewhat 
spectacular—full pages in color. 
Its purpose is to create prestige 
for the Graybar name with the 
public, with manufacturers, indus- 
trial buyers, retailers, contractors 
and everybody concerned. Each 
one of these advertisements strives 
to make the Graybar tag mean 
some one definite thing to every- 
body who reads the advertisement. 
Such advertising, we hope, helps 
create the thing I called “distribu- 
tion preference” for a distributor’s 
name or brand, which in addition 
to the preference created by a 
manufacturer for his brand or by 
a retailer for his name, would tend 
to strengthen the consumer’s con- 
fidence in the brands he buys 
rather than weaken it. 

The second aspect of our ad- 
vertising in consumer publications 
of national circulation is the crea- 
tion of good-will for the railroads, 
for local electric power and light 
companies and for the electrical 
contractor. In these advertisements 
we attempt to speak for these in- 
terests as they could hardly speak 
for themselves. 

In thus detailing the various 
. features of our advertising pro- 
gram, I have no desire to hold 
up our company or its policies as 
models for other wholesalers to 
imitate. That idea is furthest 
from my purpose. What we have 
learned about the distribution of 
electrical products may or may 
not be of value to wholesalers in 
other fields. This is something 
for other wholesalers to decide for 
themselves. 


William R. M. Very has been made 
sales promotion mana; the refriger- 
_—& ag of the Welsbach Company, 

J., manufacturer gas 
pono oy eae refrigerators, ete. 
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A Motor-Bus 
Line Advertises to 
Salesmen 


HE North Coast Lines, oper- 

ating buses throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, have found an 
answer to the problem of keeping 
their buses running after the heavy 
tourist travel has stopped. They 
have rearranged their schedule to 
conform with the requirements of 
the traveling salesmen in their 
districts. The new schedule makes 
it possible for salesmen to cover 
their routes in a regular manner 
without running the risk of being 
stranded along the way. 

_ Notice of this service is being 
given salesmen in a series of ad- 
vertisements running once a week 
in newspapers throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. The campaign 
is arranged as a course of lessons, 
describing the various methods of 
travel in use since 1807, with each 
lesson illustrating the progress 
made over intervals of ten or fif- 
teen years. 

The advertisements show shad- 
owy figures of the various types 
of transportation used over the 
period described, such as_ the 
Nisqually Indians, the pack animal, 
the prairie schooner, the stage- 
coach, etc., contrasted with the ease 
and comfort of the modern bus. 
The copy describes the length and 
hardships of the journey encoun- 
tered by the primitive traveler, as 
compared with the speed and ac- 
cessibility of the up-to-date modern 
method. 


A TYPICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


A typical advertisement contains 
the description of a man and his 
party who traveled from Toledo to 
Tumwater in 15 days with constant 
labors and hardships. “Mr. C. C. 
Simmons,” the advertisement con- 
tinues, “a son of the pioneer, can 
travel from Olympia, his closest 
town, to Toledo in one of our mod- 
ern motor coaches in two hours for 
a fare of $2.” 

Authenticity for the historical 
data used is supplied by the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society, 
which also helped in the research. 
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W S QUINBY COMPANY 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


October 18, 1927. 


Boston Evening Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 


Attn. Editor. 


Dear Sir: 


For a great many, many years, I 
have been a constant reader and admirer 
of the Boston Evening Transcript, tak- 
ing great satisfaction in Boston being 
the home of the iranscript. 


As I read the issue of last Sat- 
urday evening I could not help but feel 
that congratulations were due you, for 
such a publication. A most satisfactory 
news paper, and a most intejlrigent and 
uplifting fund of information, cover- 
ing so many interests, and so readable. 


Sincerely do I offer my congratu- 
lations. 


Very truly yours, 


2718 C8, 











The above from W. S. Quinby, whose slogan is 
“You might as well have the best’’"—-who pays the 
bills for La Touraine Coffee advertisements—and 
who knows his newspapers—as a reader and 
advertiser. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisce Les Angeles 








Overdoing the Personal Touch in 
Correspondence 


A Glad-Hand Follow-Up to a Sorry Performance Is Necessarily a Flop 


By A. Meyer 


Dear Mr. Meyers: 

This is Saturday morning and I am 
remeniscing over the many pleasana calls 
I made this week. I surely enjoyed 
the privilege of meeting you and I want 
to thank you for the courtesies you 


showed me on my first call. 
Very sincerely, 
R. Burton Urnam. 

Ts apostles of the glad hand 

don’t seem to realize that it 
can be overdone. Evidently young 
Upham is one of those weak sub- 
scribers to the dictum that “Sat- 
urday is no day to make calls” 
and, being of an industrious bent, 
thinks to let the mail carry his 
cheer. 

His letter would be a good one 
under other circumstances but the 
facts being as they are, it struck, 
in my opinion, a decidedly un- 
pleasant note. 


In the first place my name isn’t 


“Meyers.” If the pleasure and the 
privilege had been as great as he 
intimates he would have recalled 
that he was set right on that point 
when he called. Otherwise it is 
a matter of no importance in this 
incident. 

In the second place, being by 
nature courteous and accustomed 
to deal courteously with people, I 
see no occasion for gushing over 
the bare civilities exchanged with 
him. The matter started in this 
way. About four or five weeks 
ago I telephoned his company to 
inquire whether quotations sent to 
a list of prospects (of which I 
happened to be one) some time 
earlier were still in force. The 
executive who answered offered to 
send a man. I declined, as all 
I needed at the time was a con- 
firmation of prices and the time 
required for the job as stated in 
their advertising. But the execu- 
tive was insistent. He averred 
that it would give him. pleasure 
and result to our mutual gain if 
I’d let a layout specialist see me. 
(I had told him copy was ready 
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and that I was awaiting draw- 
ings.) As I intended giving his 
firm the job I consented to this 
arrangement. 

Nothing happened for nine days. 
Then our information clerk re- 
ported that a man had called during 
my absence. I heard no more in the 
matter until another ten days had 
passed, when young Upham ap- 
peared. Obviously he was not 
a layout man but I should judge 
a rather recent addition to his 
firm’s sales force. 

As the printing job had long 
been disposed of, I didn’t even 
let him come to my office, but 
met him in the anteroom. You 
understand it is much easier to 
excuse oneself and leave than it 
is to secure the departure of a 
salesman. I explained to him that 
by the time we received the draw- 
ings and halftones, so much time 
had elapsed that it was impossible 
for us to allow his firm the two 
weeks which they require and that 
we had accordingly given the job 
to our regular printer. I thanked 
him for coming. I said I was 
engaged. I agreed to give his firm 
a chance another time should op- 
portunity present. Then came his 
letter—neatly typed and badly 
spelled. 


THE IMPLICATION OF SOCIAL 
CONTACT RESENTED 


The point I am making is that 
a glad-hand letter as a follow up 
to a sorry performance is neces- 
sarily a flop. Another angle is 
that my reaction was probably un- 
pleasant in part because the sales- 
man was not one I should care 
to know and I subconsciously re- 
sented his implication of social 
contact. The letter per se is not 
bad, but its false note of fulsome 
flattery nauseates me, 

Glad handing is waste effort, 
lost opportunity, when it is un- 
welcome. 
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AT THE LOUISVILLE RADIO SHOW 
October 31—November 2 
GRAHAM 
McNAMEE SAID: 


“This is the greatest 
crowd I ever saw at any 
Radio Show anywhere.” 





NTHUSIASM and attendance in Louisville’s first exclusive 
Radio Show surpassed that of any similar event ever staged in 


this territory. Graham McNamee, celebrated radio announcer, was 
on hand the first night to thrill the largest and most interested radio 
audience he has seen this year. From the very start the Louisville 
Show was an outstanding success! In the comprehensive 24-page 
Radio Show Section published exclusively in The Courier-Journal 
Sunday, October 30, every radio jobber and dealer in this market, 
with one exception was represented. Every advertisement was run 
exclusively in The Courier-Journal. WHAS, radiocasting station of 
The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, broadcast the entire pro- 
gramme to the nation. Ask any radio jobber or dealer in the big 
Louisville market how to get complete coverage of this prosperous 
territory. There can be but ONE answer—concentrate in these 
progressive newspapers ! 


This Great Radio Exhibition was spon- 
sored by Louisville Radio Jobbers and 
these Progressive Newspapers exclusively. 


Che Courier-Zourual 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 5. 0. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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*Publisher’s Statement to 
A.B.C. 6 Months Ending 
Sept. 30, 1927. 


Average Net Paid Circulation First 15 Days October, 1927 


46,053 


The Flint Daily Journal 


ONE OF THE EIGHT BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 
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best City in. ° Cd 14) 
Clg 
/ Whole Cathy 


Babson’s statistical organization, the most influential and repu- 
table firm of its kind in existence, announced that following 
a careful survey of the country and a study of the all important 
statistics, Flint, Michigan, had been chosen as the best business 
city in the country. The announcement declares Flint the most 
fertile. sales field in the United States and will repay extra 
sales pressure during the next few months. 








Business Is Good In Flint Now, Has Been and 
Will Continue To Be Good. | 


While Babson made this statement several months ago, Flint 
is now in even a more flourishing condition. Business had 
been good for sometime prior to that time and every indication 
points to an indefinite continuation of this era of prosperity. 


General Motors’ Largest Units, Buick, Chevrolet 

and Fisher Body Are Located in Flint and Will Do 

An Estimated Wholesale Business in Flint 
During 1927 of 


$529,000,000 


Flint Journal a Leader in Local Advertising 


The Flint Journal is the only daily newspaper in this prosper- 
ous market and it completely covers the field. Local merchants 
are one of the best barometers of business—The Flint Daily 
Journal stood 6th in the United States in local display linage 
for the first six months of 1927 for evening and Sunday news- 
papers. 


The Flint Daily Journal 


ONE OF THE EIGHT BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


I, A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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“1 doubt that an outsider can write direct advertis- 
ing for us,” said the sales manager. 

“Well, that all depends on the outsider,” suggested the 
advertising manager. “Take the things that the Evans- 
Winter-Hebb organization has been writing for a dozen 
different industries—electrical recording devices, phar- 
maceutical products, gear grinding machines. In a way, 


various things they have presented by means of direct 


advertising are not a bit more technical than ours.” 
**Let me see some of their work.” 
“T'll get in touch with them today.” 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


*G8D'- 


The business of the Evans - Winter - Hebb ization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the preparation and producti n of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 


complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design- Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 














There’s a Lot of Difference in 
Salesmen 


And the Sales Manager Who Recognizes These Differences Is the One 
Most Likely to Build a Successful Selling Force 


By A. H. Deute 


A CERTAIN food product prac- 
d tically dominates one-half of 
Buffalo, while the article is only a 
poor second or third in the other 
half. For some time the general 
management of the business did 
not realize that this was so. It 
received orders through its State 
sales head. The orders came from 
Buffalo jobbers and chain-store 
men. There was nothing to indi- 
cate that there was a marked dif- 
ference between the two halves 
of the city. 

Finally, one of the newspapers 
worked up a brief analysis of the 
city and ran into the facts. These 
were passed on to the manufac- 
turer. He made a more complete 
survey. The map, when finished, 
showed. an interesting condition. 
It demonstrated that what seemed 
like a reasonable Buffalo volume 
could be increased fully a third by 
bringing one part of the city to a 
par with the other. 

Here is what developed: Buf- 
falo, as is well known, has a large 
Polish population. When one 
merely reads the statistics giving 
the population of the city, its 
number of retail stores and so on, 
this peculiarity in language is not 
in evidence. 

For some years this manufac- 
turer had kept two missionary 
men working in Buffalo. Those 
men were “old-timers.” They 
were good friends. They were in 
no sense disloyal to the company. 
However, they were engaged to 
cover Buffalo, and they did the 
best they could. They realized the 
language situation, so, in fairness 
to each other, they divided the 
city so that each man had about 
half of the Polish section assigned 
to him. They looked upon it as 
lificult territory. The salesmen 
could not talk Polish, so they 
found it hard to do business in 
those sections. In the English- 
speaking sections, they were highly 


successful. Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s advertising helped mate- 
rially in the English-speaking 
sections. 

Then came the newspaper’s 
check-up, following which came 
the firm’s own check-up. And 
then the sales promotion manager 
worked out a new way to cut the 
city into two territories. One of 
the old-time salesmen was trans- 
ferred to another market. In his 
place, a young man of Polish 
parentage was employed. He 
spoke English as well as Polish 
and had graduated from a Buffalo 
high school. But he had a Polish 
name. He belonged to a family 
well known to Buffalo Poles. He 
belonged to a Polish language so- 
cial club. In short, he was “on 
the inside,” so far as that market 
of some 200,000 people was con- 
cerned. 

And he found it relatively easy 
to show large gains in volume of 
business. 


ANOTHER CASE 


Louisville produced another in- 


teresting case. This city was also 
being worked by two men. One 
man managed, inside of a year, to 
build up satisfactory volume for 
the line. His local working part- 
ner, however, had tough luck. His 
business was small. His repeat 
orders were negligible. He could 
honestly report fairly good dis- 
tribution. But the product did 
not seem to be moving. 

About this time, the salesman 
who was getting business in Louis- 
ville wrote to his home office, ask- 
ing for an advance in salary. The 
sales manager said to himself: 
“This man knows he is getting 
the larger volume of the two. He 
is telling himself he’s good. He’s 
not recognizing the fact that he 
probably has the cream of the 
city. The chances are the other 
man would do just as well, if he 
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had the soft territory.” So the 


sales manager wrote to the man 
asking for more money, like this: 


I don’t blame you for asking for 
more pay. e all want to earn more 
money. But note that I say “earn” 
more money. You know and I know 
that you are getting a much larger 
volume of business than Williams. 

If you compare his volume with 
our volume, and stop there, you may 
one an argument for a raise. But is 
that fair? 

How much of your present volume is 
due to being in the best part of Louis- 
ville? What would your volume be 
if you had his section? You know, 
when a salesman is in soft pickings, the 
temptation is to feel that he is a good 
man. And when he is over in a tough 
spot, the temptation is to say he is not 
much good. Both verdicts are apt to 
be unfair. 

This is your first job with the house 
—your first territory. Suppose we gave 
you an increase and then sent you to 
another territory and that territory 
proved a tough one. 

Soon, we'd find you over-paid, based 
on returns. 

Do you think you have proved yourself 
to us and to yourself sufficiently to sug- 
gest more money? 


Now, there was nothing unfair 
or unfriendly in that letter. The 
salesman replied in an equally 
fair manner : 


Everything you say is true. I’m 
going to take your suggestions a hun- 
dred per cent. Here’s my ,Proposition: 

Give Williams my “fine” territory. 
Give me his. I’m not knocking him. 
But I think I can show an increase in 
his section. Maybe I’m all wrong. Time 
will tell. - 

But if I can go over there into his 
“tough” section and show’ you suitable 
increases for three months, will you 
boost me $50 a month and make it 
retroactive? If that’s fair, just write 
us both that you’re changing the terri- 
tories. 


That seemed a reasonable propo- 
sition to this sales manager as he 
had just had another letter from 
his man, Williams, telling about 
the difficulty in his district. A 
check-up made by a local news- 
paper showed that his claim of 75 
per cent distribution was borne out 
by facts. There was the distribu- 
tion, but the stock was not moving. 
It was strong evidence in the 
salesman’s favor. He could be 
asked to sell the trade, but he 
could not be asked also to sell the 
consuming public. 

Here would be a good chance 
for the sales manager either to 
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find out that he had a star man in 
Louisville, one of those “one in a 
hundred” salesmen, or else to 
prove to him that he was simply 
enjoying life in an exceptionally 
fertile territory. So he wrote 
both men, telling them to switch 
territories. 

Two months later, he dropped 
Williams altogether, or rather, 
Williams simply quit. The other 
man got his raise. He’s covering 
several States now and handling a 
crew of youngsters who are being 
taught how to work the trade for 
that product. 

What developed was this: One- 
half of Louisville proved to be 
just about as good as the other 
half. But the salesman who was 
getting repeat orders was doing 
more than just getting distribu- 
tion. He was covering the trade 
regularly and getting his merchan- 
dise on display. He was seeing 
to it that the goods appeared in 
good positions on shelves. A few 
packages would be brought out 
and displayed on the counters. 
Other packages found their way 
into windows. Retail clerks were 
coached on how and why to sell 
the item. The men in charge of 
the stores’ advertising were urged 
to mention the item in their direct 
mail and newspaper copy. If 
a certain merchant complained 
that the article was not moving, 
this salesman would spend a 
couple of hours in that store, after 
four o'clock. Saturdays proved 
poor days to call on merchants, 
so on Saturdays this man was put- 
ting on retail store demonstrations 
and speeding up business in stores 
where it had been lagging. He 
told. me one day that more often 
than not he could take a merchant 
who was discouraged with the line 
and, on a Saturday, turn him into 
a real booster. 

While the one man was work- 
ing his territory in that way, the 
other one was seeing to it that he 
had “distribution.” His reports 
were honest enough in that the 
majority of the stores in his terri- 
tory had the product. They had 
it, without doubt, but they had it 
on the wrong principle. They had 
it on the salesman’s statements re- 
garding the firm’s advertising and 
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AN you afford to risk 

the banker’s chance 
opinion gained from 
varied sources when 
at a very low rate you can 
place twelve sales messages 
directly before the eyes of one 
or more executives in every 
bank in the United States 
and Canada—a total of over 
54,000 executives. 
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on the consumer demand that was 
being built up and the calls the 
trade would have. So the dealers, 
in many instances, put in a case, 
in order to dare the salesman to 
make good or to get rid of him 
or because they thought there 
might be demand or even because 
they had had one or two calls for 
it. But they were not really sold 
on the goods themselves. Nobody 
was urging them on. 

There is a tremendous difference 
between the salesman who just 
éovers his trade and “gets distri- 
bution” and the man who really 
works his territory. There is as 
much difference between them as 
between the man who plows a 
field, puts in a covering of seed 
and then sits back waiting for the 
crop and the man who goes right 
on—nurses his field along, weeds 
it, waters it and tinkers with it. 

But over and over again sales- 
men will tell you in all sincerity 
that when a salesman gets the 


goods into a man’s store, he has 

done all that a salesman can do. 
Years ago, Alexander Kerr, the 

greatest personal salesman I ever 


knew, delivered a vivid and color- 
ful and dynamic lecture on “Multi- 
plying Yourself,” when a salesman 
made a statement like the above in 
self-defense. 

“You think you’re through when 
you’ve sold a merchant five gross 
or ten gross of jars, do you?” he 
said. “Well, that just shows me 
that you are not the business man 
I thought you were, when I em- 
ployed you. It shows me that you 
are lacking in appreciation of the 
real purpose of a salesman. I am 
glad for your sake and for the 
company’s sake that I am finding 
it out now. I can help you cor- 
rect your mistaken idea. Now, 
get this—the company is not in- 
terested primarily in getting the 
jars into the hands of the retailer. 
The retail merchant and the 
wholesale merchant are our part- 
ners in the business of distributing 
jars. It doesn’t do us much more 
good to get them upon the job- 
ber’s or retailer’s floor than to get 
them onto our own shipping floor. 
The retailer isn’t going to buy 
more until he has sold what he 
has bought. So we must realize 
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that we must help him get them 
to the housewife. 

“And we can’t stop there—we 
must make sure that they satisfy 
the housewife. The company 
realizes that. And if you expect 
to stay with the company and 
make headway with it, then you 
must see this as the company sees 
it. Now, where do you get into 
this picture? Right here—in your 
territory—in the section you are 
hired to work, you are the com- 
pany. You must understand the 
company’s policy and what it is 
trying to do. And you must be 
able and willing to go out and put 
it into effect. 


THE SALESMAN, A BUSINESS BUILDER 


“You must see that every mer- 
chant and his wife and all his 
clerks and all their wives are en- 
thusiastic believers in Economy 
Jars. You must make them 
Economy Jar salesmen. In that 
way, you multiply yourself. And 
only in that way can you get the 
business out of your territory that 
you ought to get. When you 
merely sell a buyer five gross of 
jars, you are merely shifting the 
stock over to his floor. And there 
it is apt to stop. The dealer has 
many things to sell. He pushes 
those in which he is interested. 
You are the man to interest him 
in our product. If you don’t, 
there is nobody else there to do it, 
because, remember, you are the 
company and its sole representa- 
tive in your territory. So do more 
than just get distribution. Make 
yourself a real business builder. 
And then multiply yourself!” 

Now, lIet’s look at the subject 
from the standpoint of the buyer. 

“I don’t know much about the 
house,” a retailer told me _ re- 
cently, “but their man comes in 
here regularly. For some time I 
didn’t give him any business, but 
one day he was here late in the 
afternoon. I was just about 
cleaned out on candy. My case 
was looking awfully ragged. I 
telephoned the freight house and 
they told me a shipment had just 
come in. But I didn’t have a 
wagon to send for it and I didn’t 
know where to get one at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Then this salesman 








he Man with 
the Hoe dons a 
Dinner Jacket a 





_ & MIGHT mistake him for the gar- 
dener, except that no hired man wields an implement 
with quite that absorbed enthusiasm. And if you did 
you might be laughed at by the smartly coiffeured 
woman who appears with sympathetic urgency to tell 
him it’s-really-time-to-dress-for-dinner, Dear, please- 
come-in. 

No, he’s not just the gardener (wouldn’t have 
one, probably). He’s the owner of that pleasant home 
which rests within the garden like a colonial lady 


amid her flounces. 


H.. the owner, too (if you’re not 


too careful what you say) of the woman-of-chic who 
insists so pleasantly and firmly that good manners are 
even more important than his precious garden. 

He’s the Man with the Hoe—1927 model. 

And there are a million like him. 

In the less important hours of his day he’s a 


banker, professional man, business man. Prosperous 





—and getting more so. Enjoying life —and learning 


every day how to enjoy it more. 


H. and his wife form perhaps the 


most responsive and responsible market in this 
country. 

Better Homes and Gardens reaches him—or her. - 
Better Homes and Gardens reaches more like him 
than any other magazine in America. For Better 
Homes and Gardens goes to a million families — and 
90% of them own their own iucteoel 

This single circulation—six times as large as any 
other in its field—covers one in eight of all the owned 
urban homes in Afmerica. It has been obtained in five 


years—not thromgh forcing methods, not through 





fiction—but naturally, steadily, inevitably, because it 


filled an overwhelming need. 


K.. gardening has become a vogue. 


Families to whom our unparalleled prosperity has 
brought a surplus of income are turning to it naturally. 

Your advertisement in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens will reach these home owning men and women 
and reach them through their dearest hobby — when 
they are reading the magazine which helps them to 
improve their homes. 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH 
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time 
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spoke up and told me he’d get it 
for me. It made me feel cheap 
because candy was his line, too. 
But I said ‘go ahead.’ And down 
he went in his car and brought the 
box up from the station. He 
didn’t stop with that. He un- 
packed it and he made me the 
nicest candy display I ever had— 
all with the other man’s goods. I 
was feeling a little cheap. How- 
ever, that was time wasted on my 
part, because pretty soon he came 
up to me and he said: ‘All your 
candy stock is displayed in that 
case. You'll need more in a week. 
And you can sell a number of 
items that you haven’t on hand 
now. Here’s an assortment that 
will freshen up your whole candy 
business and make you money. 
You can let it come out to be 
here next Friday. I'll be around 
again the following Friday.’ 
“There wasn’t much left for me 
to do but tell him to send it along. 
I’ve been buying from him ever 
since. He doesn’t coax unduly. 


But he’s always taken care of me. 
He attends to my candy case now 
and he just naturally gets the 


business. I wonder if his house 
knows what that sort of man 
really is worth to it.” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Then there is the other side. A 
condiment house with a splendid 
line and great consumer prestige 
and demand has a salesman cover- 
ing a Middle Western territory. 
Speaking of him, a retail grocer 
said to me: “['ve got to buy some 
things from him because people 
insist on them. But you can bet 
I don’t buy anything more than I 
have to. He’s not the kind of 
man I like to deal with. He's 
stuck up and arbitrary. He knows 
I've got to buy goods from him 
and he doesn’t mind rubbing it in. 
But what his house doesn’t know 
and he won’t realize is that I 
could, if I wanted to, give him 
double the business. Many a 
time I really work to change a 
customer to another line. It’s 
petty business on my part, but 
when he tells me I can’t get along 
without his line, I get a kick out 
of selling something else. We're 
all more or less human even if it 
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does interfere with business now 
and then.” 

A friend of mine who is an ad- 
vertising manager keeps two or 
three young men in his depart- 
ment, ostensibly to learn the work 
and grow up in that end of the 
business. Actually, though, they 
are kept in the field to make sure 
that the salesmen are really mak- 
ing use of what the company has 
to offer them and to make sure 
that the men themselves are ideal 
representatives of the company. 

It is very easy for the manage- 
ment, in its home office, sincerely 
to plan its ideas of service to the 
trade. And it is easy to assure 
oneself that the company is more 
than anxious to serve the cus- 
tomer properly. But the cus- 
tomer very seldom knows the boss 
or even the assistant bosses. Most 
customers know just one man in 
the company—the company’s sales- 
man. And to them, that man is 
the company. What he says and 
does, represents company policy. 
How he works with the merchant, 
influences the merchant in his 
attitude toward the house. Espe- 
cially does this apply to credits. 

The salesman can do more to 
strengthen the firm’s money col- 
lecting ability than even the credit 
man can. If the salesman fails to 
take the right stand on collections, 
the credit man is bound to antago- 
nize the slow paying dealer. 

Many a time, I’ve heard sales- 
men say to dealers: “Just leave it 
to me. I'll tell that credit man 
where to get off. He doesn’t know 
you. I'll give him a talk!” 

Then, later on, the salesman 
calls again and the dealer says: 
“T’m all done with your house. 
You're all right. But that credit 
man makes me sick!” 

And then the salesman says: 
“Come on, Bill, don’t pay any at- 
tention to him. I gave him a 
talk, but you know how those men 
are. They just naturally hate 
themselves. You've paid him and 
he can’t kick about anything. Now, 
you’re not going to throw me 
down, just because you’ve got it in 
for him!” 

That’s mighty cheap selling. 
Low caliber salesmen are using it 
every day. Sooner or later, they 
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get instructions from their credit 
departments to stop calling on this 
man and that man. They’ve lost 
business for the house and for 
themselves and they’ve done the 
dealer an injustice, too. 

But now and then you hear a 
good, sound defense of the credit 
department : 

“Bill, get off your foot. You're 
not running a bank, and neither 
are we. You can’t afford not to 
discount. You need that discount 
money. It'll about pay your rent. 
The trouble with you is that you 
let your customers stand you off 
and you lose two ways when you 
do that. You lose your discounts 
with us and you keep yourself in 
hot water all the time. And when 
your customers owe you a couple 
of months’ back bills, what do they 
do? Do they come around and 
buy what they can and pay as 
much as they can? No, they 
don’t! They stay on the other 
side of the street and buy from 
somebody else, and mighty often 
pay cash for it.” 

There’s a lot of difference in 
salesmen. 





Piggly Wiggly Sales Increase 


The Piggly Wiggly Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn., reports that sales for 
September this year of all Piggly Wig- 
gly stores amounted to $14,938,812, 
against $13,093,312 for September, 
1926 


Sales for the first nine months of 
1927 _—‘ totaled $134,667,076 against 
$115,651,150 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Edward A. Oldham Starts 
Own Business 


The Oldham Advertising Service has 
been formed at New York by Edward 
A. Oldham. For the last ten years he 
has been executive director of the 
United States Junior Naval Reserve 
from which position he has resigned. 








Appointed by Greene Studios 


Harry S. Buse, recently with Floing, 
Inc., New York, and Delorma Holcomb, 
formerly with Mingo, Brink & Jipson, 
Chicago, have joined the Greene Studios, 
Cleveland. Alton L. Arey is art di- 
rector. 





Joins Manning Studios 
Gordon Sloan has joined the Man- 
ning Studios, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
artists. 
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Douglas Smith, 
Head of Pepsodent, 
Dead 


OUGLAS SMITH, chairman 

of the board of the Pepso- 
dent Company, Chicago, died 
November 7 while undergoing an 
operation. An ardent believer in 
advertising, he was one of the first 
of the present-day school of busi- 
ness executives to see the possi- 
bilities of teaching large numbers 
of consumers to ask for an ad- 
vertised product so persistently that 
dealers would automatically stock 
it. Mr. Smith literally made na- 
tional advertising the sales force 
of the Pepsodent Company. 

During the company’s early days, 
some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
Pepsodent struggled along without 
attaining any notable distribution 
outside of the territory immediately 
surrounding Chicago. With Mr. 
Smith’s election. as president, the 
company laid out a comprehensive 
plan for winning the interest and 
support of the dental profession. 
In this campaign, direct-mail and 
publication advertising were used 
to get the dentist to ask for 
samples of Pepsodent. 

The tooth-paste field seemed to 
have been just about as crowded 
at that time as now, but the Pep- 
sodent Company, largely as a re- 
sult of Mr. Smith’s confidence in 
advertising’s ability to do the job, 
won recognition for its product. 
In 1917, the first consumer adver- 
tising of Pepsodent began on a 
national scale. From that time 
on, the Pepsodent Company ex- 
panded rapidly. 


D. C. McMurtrie with 


Ludlow Typograph Company 

Douglas C. McMurtrie has been ap- 
pointed director of typography, and 
supervisor of advertising and blicity, 
for the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago. He was formerly with the 
Condé Nast Press, Greenwich, Conn., 
and, more recently, conducted his own 
printing business. 











Joseph J. Solo has been appointed 
by The Delicatessen Merchant, New 
York, as advertising representative in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. His head 
quarters will be at Detroit. 
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The window of a furniture and homefurnishings® dealer who has developed a 
large sales yolume in radio in a city of 57,000. He reads Furniture Record. 














CERTAIN advertiser. complains that there are 


, too many “trade journals.” And there are too 


many of these so called trade publications mas- 
querading as business papers. The situation would 
be immediately remedied if this advertiser and 
hundreds of others would cease dribbling their ad- 
vertising appropriations among these journals and 
concentrate their sales artillery in the leading and 
most forceful business papers in their fields. An im- 
partial analysis of the journals in the furniture and 
homefurnishings field will explain why so many 
national advertisers and others use Furniture Record 
exclusively. 


*Name upon request 


Furniture Record FU RNITURE RECORD 


Broadcasts every A etter Merchandising 
Friday at 2:90 pm. for Tome Merchants 
over WGL New York GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


City, 294 meters. 


\ 





For More Than 27 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade | 


A.B.C 


ABP 


] 
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A Definition of Advertising 
from the Pacific Coast 


Paciric Rartways ADVERTISING 
CoMPANY 
Oaktanp, Catir., Nov. 8, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the issue of November 3, 1927, 
under the caption “Can Advertising Be 
Defined?” you give the definition of 
advertising as set forth by various men 
who have been prominent in the adver- 
tising fraternity. 

The following is my definition of ad- 
vertising, which I think covers the 
ground as thoroughly as ssible: 

“Advertising is any wholesale method 
of planting into the minds of the 
ple specific ideas that will impel don 
to want, above all others, one’s services 
or products, and that will have a ten- 
dency to crystallize that want into defi- 
nite buying action.’ 

J. D. Eaton, 


Resident Manager, 
Oakland Office. 


R. B. Flershem, Director, 
Pierce-Arrow Company 


Rudolph B. Flershem, vice- ag = 
of the a Trust Com Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been elected a » divecter 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, of that city. He was formerly 


vice-president and general sales manager 
for the American Radiator Company. 


Odorono Company Opens 
New York Office 


The Odorono Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has opened an office at New 
York. Mrs. Edna Albert, president, and 
director of advertising ‘and sales, will 
be in charge. All advertising will be 
directed from that office. 


New Account to Wilson & 
Bristol 


Charles of the Ritz, New York, 
beauty parlors and toilet goods, has 
placed its advertising account with Wil- 
son & Bristol, New York, advertis- 
ing agency, effective January 1. — f 
zines and business papers will be used 


H. P. Shearer, General Sales 
Manager, Splitdorf Radio 


H. P. Shearer has been made general 
sales manager of the Splitdorf Radio 
Corporation, Newark, N. e was 
recently with the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


Appoints James Houlihan 
Agency 

The Feltstone Company, Portland, 
Oreg., building supplies, has appointed 
James Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency 
‘of that city to direct a business-paper 
campaign. The campaign will cover 
Pacific Northwest territory. 
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Union Tobacco Brings Out 
New Cigarette 


Three Castles, a popular-price brand 
of cigarettes, has been placed on the 
market by the Union Tobacco Company, 
New York. A campaign is being pre- 
pared by the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Incorporated, New York, for 
this new cigarette, which is an Amer- 
ican variation of one sold for man 
years under the same name in Englan 


Death of C. F. Pfister 


C. F. Pfister, 
in the industrial, 
life of Wisconsin, 
last week. 

Mr. Pfister was an official of th 
Pfister and Vogel Leather Company, 
director of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, vice-president and director of th 
Milwaukee Sentinel and owner of th« 
Pfister Hotel, of Milwaukee. 


an outstanding figur: 
financial and_ political 
died at Milwauke: 


Harold Palmer Joins Gunnison 
Agency 

Harold Palmer has joined Stanley E 
Gunnison, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He 
was formerly with the oe ae Ad- 
vertisers’ Service, Inc. d, one 
time, was with Churchill. ‘Hall, 2. 
both of that city. 


Ernest Eberhard to Join 
St. Louis Publisher 


Ernest Eberhard, for the last two 
years promotion manager of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, on November 
23, will join the Kriechbaum Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, publisher of the 
Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer, as 
vice-president and a director. He pre- 
viously had been with Building Age 
and National Builder. 


T. H. Lewis with Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


Tracy Hammond Lewis has joined the 
staff of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with Cross aBeaume, Inc., 
and, at one time, was with the New 
York Times. 


G. E. Larson Joins Evans, 
Kip & Hackett Agency 


George E. Larson has joined the staff 
of Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with George Batten Company, 
Inc., at that city. 


Lawrence Rotan Joins 
Bridgeport ‘““Times-Star” 


Lawrence W. Rotan, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Baltimore 
Sun, has joined the advertising staff of 
the "Bridgeport, Conn., Times-Star. 
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Overwhelming 


Space—or Coverage 








i is more important that you back your 
dealers with overwhelming coverage 
of the farm market than it is that you 
undertake to impress them with over 
whelming space without complete con 
sumer coverage. Dealers are more in 
terested in having an increased number 
of customers for your product than they 
are in being “impressed” by a “flash” 
of big copy. Make your impressions on 
all the customers of all the dealers. That 
is where it counts in the final show 
down. Wise dealers do not want 
you to sacrifice the approval of the 
Farm Life group of more than a million 
families just to make it possible for you 
to flash your story in bigger type and 
larger illustrations to some other group. 





T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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UPPOSE some giant hand were to gather up the business 
centers and fine residential sections of 6,000 American 
communities and from them build one great city... 

Such a city would be the most important in the entire coun 
try. It would bring together the financial strength and the 
business brains that lead America forward. The driving power 
of San Francisco would be merged with the strength of New 
York. The key people of New Orleans would be next door to 
the leaders in the Twin Cities. The smaller centers lying be 
tween, as well as the larger, would all be merged into one 
master city. The influence of such a city would extend into 
every section and corner of the country. Its citizens would 
mould the thought of America. It would set the pace for the 
entire nation. 

But such a city just as certainly exists as though it were all 
located in one place. It is a city of power. It is a city of in- 
fluence. It is a city of intelligence. It is a city of great financial 
strength. It is the City of Influential America. 


o— Sell Influential Americd/ 





— || 
ij 
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ales Messages Covering 


NFLUENTIAL 
AMERICA? 


Because of its great buying power and control, this city is 
being stormed every day by the ranks of those who sell. Its 
buying characteristics are twofold—great quantities of things 
for fine homes and personal use, and tremendous purchases 
or the business enterprises controlled. But its inhabitants are 
not easy to get at. With so many anxious to sell and so much 


fof the buying being done behind closed doors, getting sales 


* 


messages through is difficult. 

What an opporturity, therefore, is afforded by the fact that 
the City of Influential America now has its own daily news- 
paper. The United States Daily seeks out wherever they are 
the inhabitants of this city, and places in their hands each 
day news of compelling interest—news important to them in 
their broad responsibilities. 

An average of 85% of the articles published in the United States Daily 


im appear nowhere else—and these articles are complete comprehensive, and 


authoritative. With such a reader interest, your sales messages are sure to 
penetrate and reach the influential people when they are in an action mood. 
Here for the first time you can talk to a quality audience, not intermit- 
tently but every day—you have the nation-wide distribution of a national 
magazine with the flexibility and display of a daily newspaper. You can 
therefore appear before this audience directly, and hence effectively. 


Are your sales messages reaching The City of Influential America? 


A Must Paper for Men of Affairs 


The Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


The Only Daily Newspaper Devoting Itself Entirely to the Official News 


of the Government 
VICTOR WHITLOCE 


DAVID LAWRENCE 4 
Vice-President and 
President Cas bington Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
Graybar Building London Guarantee Bldg. Dime Bank Building 
420 Lexington Ave. Member A.B.C. 


Circulation Now in Excess of 30,000 


Net Paid- ABC 
nd You Sell All America ~— 
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Publishers’ Promotion Matter 
=> 
How To Make It Effective 


With the mass of medium and market data passing over 
the desk of a busy representative of only one list of peri- 
odicals, just imagine that printed information multiplies 
many times, passing over the desk of a busy space buyer! 
Does he read it? 
He does not. He can’t! 
The main reasons why most publishers’ promotion 
matter is wasted are: 

Irrelevant. 

Inaccurate. 

Hard to read. 

Too bulky, too long. 

Unimportant points over-emphasized. 

Hard to file and find. 


A lack of uniformity or standardization on the 
part of the publishers, agents and advertisers for 
handling this sort of information. 


The ultimate answer may be in the buyers and sellers 
cooperating to develop a somewhat standardized method 
comparable to the uniform system of circulation analysis. 


Meanwhile a publisher can profit by having his mate- 
rial prepared or at least approved by a man of sea- 
soned experience in the national field. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














All-Type Newspaper Advertise - 
ments Are Not “Just Type” 


It Is Possible to Put Grace, Layout Beauty and Compelling Visual 
Power into Campaigns in Which Art Work Plays No Part 


By W. Livingston Larned 


LLUSTRATIONS are some- 
times forced into a newspaper 
campaign when they are not actu- 
ally needed and when, as a matter 


borders and fancy initials “in 
stock.” But it is the general rule 
to use the familiar types and to 
do the conventional thing. 


of fact, they detract 
from the message 
to be delivered. 
Many advertisers 
seem to believe 
that every adver- 
tisement demands 
a picture of some 
sort. Pictures are 
almost literally 
“dragged in by the 
heels,” and over- 
elaborate a_ series 
which would be 
far stronger in 
every way without 
them. 

It is singularly 
true that some of 
the most attractive 
layouts are all type. 
Perhaps they make 





So smooth, so rich,so good casting! 
But 00 wonder. For Heinz Cream 
of Tomato Soup is made with res! 
grows under Heinz supervision 
from Heinz pedigreed seed. Thea 
real, rich cream. Then skillful 
seasoning with choicest spices. 
Then, careful cooking in Heinz 
sunny kitchens. Then to your 
table for added mealtime enjoy- 
ment. 

For a real cream soup, ask 
for Heinz. - The taste is the test. 


The answer- 
REAL CREAM 


It is by no means 
generally under- 
stood that type 
faces have a lan- 
guage peculiarly 
their own, which, 
if used wisely, will 
be both decorative 
and illustrative 
when well com- 
posed. A great deal 
depends upon the 
arrangement, the 
composition and 
the layout of the 
advertisement. 

Type is signifi- 
cantly governed, as 
to its artistic ap- 
pearance, by com- 
position. The most 
graceful and ex- 


their appeal largely 


pressive type faces 





because of contrast. 
They seem singu- 


PRICES: Small, 10g - Medium, 15¢ at 


will not show up 
their best if 





larly clean and 
well-groomed as 
compared with the 
surrounding dis- 
plays, most of 
which are freighted 
with pictures, bor- 
ders, and the thou- 
sand and one 
details which adver- 


cream 


S 


Made with 


HEINZ 


of tomato 


ALL HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


carelessly plotted 
out. The very form 
which text takes in 
a given space is 
almost three- 
fourths of the 
battle. 

But people who 
are not acquainted 
with the true sig- 
nificance of type 


Pp 


Real Cream 





tisers imagine are 
absolutely  essen- 
tial. PAPER 
Few all-type 
displays are used 
because so few advertisers and 
advertising men appreciate the 
possibilities of type. In a rather un- 
certain and dazed way, they glance 
through a type book. This book 
may contain hundreds of type faces 
in all needed sizes. There are type 


HEINZ FINDS THE ALL-TYPE NEWS- 
ADVERTISEMENT TO BE 
EFFECTIVE 


often arbitrarily 
decide where it is 
to go and how it 
is to be arranged— 
sometimes with disastrous results. 

They squeeze faces of type into 
small quarters which were never 
meant to be so ordered ; they space 
unwisely faces which should be in 
close formation or in wide. Only 
someone who specializes in typog- 
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raphy is 
these decisions. In other words, 
it is one thing to lay out a size 
and designate certain types for 
certain spaces, and something else 
again to employ them as their 
originators intended. 

Type is subject to the layout, 
always: A margin may mean the 
difference between a 
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formation, in the given space? 
How much white paper will sur- 
round it and where? Is the initial 
letter to be light or dark? How 
heavy is the headline to be? These 
are considerations which occur in 
building the all-type advertise- 
ment. It should always be remem- 
bered that just as much profes- 





pleasing advertisement 
and a wholly inartistic 
one, where only type 
is depended upon to 
lend physical charm. 

These points the 
average person who 
“lays out” the speci- 
fications does not 
know. He merely 
sees a sort of type 
which pleases him and 
says: “That will do 
very well for my ad- 
vertisement. I'll use 
it.” 

There is no more 
disastrous  combina- 
tion than the person 
who does not really 
know type and the 
type book itself, both 
thrown together, in 
the making of an ad- 
vertisement. The size 


©... of the most 


unpleasant of human weak- 
nesses is the practice of thrift solely 
for its own sake. To save for the 
sole purpose of being able to save 
is like learning weight-lifting and 
never going into vaudeville or the 
piano-shifting profession. But to 
save enough on your purchases to 
be able to buy more when you need 
them is the most practical applica- 
tion of thrift. And to patronize, as 
a habit, a store whose prices make 
thrift attractive, and whose cash- 
policy makes thrift inevitable, is the 
perfect application of a virtue which 
is measured only by its results. 
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of the type used is 
regulated by the size 


Copyright 1927, by RH. Macy & Co. lac., Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway 
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of the advertisement. 
The character of the 
story to be told regu- 
lates to a large ex- 
tent just what-type face is selected. 
It is entirely ‘wrong to pick type 
faces indiscriminately, with no 
deep-seated knowledge of their 
values, their story-telling possi- 
bilities. 

As we rehearse the all-type ad- 
vertisement , however, I am in- 
clined to the belief that composi- 
tion, layout and arrangement 
are the deciding factors. Someone 
who knows relative values, and 
who has a keen sense of the value 
of proportion, should be entrusted 
with this great responsibility. I 
have seen stupidly selected type 
faces so skilfully arranged that this 
fault was overlooked. 

Which proves that composition 
is truly the deciding influence. 
Where is type to be placed, in mass 


A LIBERAL 


MARGIN AND AN ATTRACTIVE BORDER MAKE 


THIS ALL-TYPE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT STAND OUT 


BY ITSELF 


sional knowledge is necessary to 
lay out a type advertisement 
to plan the most elaborate picto- 
rial display, accompanied by bor- 
ders, trade-marks, name plates and 
indented vignette pictures. 

A tendency persists to “give up” 
when an all-type display is sched- 
tiled and to say: “Nothing much 
can be done when there is no pic-. 
ture. What matters? Type, just 
type, and one way of arranging it 
is about as good as another. After 
all, it’s just ‘reading matter.’ ” 

Some of the most compelling 
campaigns in newspapers have no 
borders, no illustrations and no 
hand-drawn headlines to help them 
out. Yet they are dominant and 
artistic and attractive to the eye, 
in the midst of campaigns which 


as 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads erlising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 





What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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shriek the talents of the artist. 

When you analyze these adver- 
tisements, you discover numerous 
things in connection with the type 
book layout. But always, in the 
ascendency, is the gift of compo- 
sition. How the type is placed in 
the space is invariably the deciding 
factor. Margins make many all- 
type displays. They are so clev- 
erly devised that they are stronger 
than a heavily illustrated adver- 
tisement. Their marginal whites 
fight off competition. 

The prevailing fault is to mix 
up too many different type faces. 
The headline will be in one face, 
the sub-head in another, and the 
reading matter below in still an- 
other size and style. 

Those all-type advertisements 
which win your visual approval 
will seldom be found to contain 
more than a single type face, in 
such sizes as seem necessary to 
bring out and to emphasize, rela- 
tively, the ideas involved. 


One advertiser who uses type 


only and who insists upon intro- 
ducing his long-used hand-drawn 
name plate, has had a special type 


face designed to go with this sig- 
nature sympathetically. 


SIMPLICITY, THE SECRET OF ATTRAC- 
TIVE COMPOSITION 


Those who know type all seem 
to make the same statement: The 
secret of attractive composition is 
simplicity. The moment a layout 
becomes involved, it automatically 
becomes physically distracting and 
inadequate. Then the need of the 
pictorial is felt, without doubt. 

Users of type are far too prone 
to break in on the steady, mea- 
sured flow of a considerable mes- 
sage. They introduce sub-heads 
amd they fall into the error of 
italics and unnecessary emphasis. 
Type can become a “plane of 
color.” To disturb this coior 
scheme in the all-type display is 
to make it mottled. The conti- 
nuity is destroyed. 

For example, if there are 300 
words in the main message, it is 
best to set this message in the 
same type face and size through- 
out and not to interrupt it with 
anything else. Spacing, initials, 
italics and all the rest will do no 
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more than to break up a body of 
type into parts. And this destroys 
grace, charm and composition ex- 
cellence. The specific copy block 
should be “one color” throughout. 

The use of line rules is legiti- 
mate. This practice often relieves 
visual monotony. But the rules 
can be selected and placed only by 
an expert. They can be either a 
distraction or a very natural part 
of the advertisement. 

Typography is a separate and 
distinct art which is not to be con- 
fused with the plotting out of the 
average advertisement. The mo- 
ment the typographical expert is 
handicapped in any way by arbi- 
trary rules or restrictions, that 
very moment he will fail of his 
true purpose and ideals. He should 
be unrestricted and unharnessed. 
Give him your copy and allow him 
to do the rest. 

As a rule, he demands “plenty 
of white space,” for this white 
space is his substitute for an illus- 
tration. 

If you ask him to fill out to 
margins or to use large type faces 
in order to put to work every 
available inch of space, the handi- 
cap becomes unsurmountable. His 
hands are tied. He is aware of 
the fact that he must not do this, 
and he can’t do that. It would be 
the equivalent of giving a picture 
subject to an artist and then desig- 
nating, in advance, not only the 
composition, but the technique. 

There is such a thing as “paint- 
ing in type.” In much the same 
manner that an artist composes his 
illustration, the artist in type goes 
about his composition and layout. 
Color values are important. The 
weight of type is the equivalent 
of color values in an original draw- 
ing or in a photograph. 

It is just as necessary to com- 
pose and provide for the display 
results of a newspaper all-type 
campaign, as it is to plot out an 
illustrated series. Outside talent 
is demanded. 

Instead of calling in an illus- 
trator, you call in an expert in 
type. 


The Chester Heflinger Service, St. 
Louis, advertising cartoons, has opened 
an office at New York. Mr. Heflinger 
is in charge. 
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Business Is “Good” 


In the Panhandle! 


The map of the 
Nation’s Business, as 
of October 1, 


Cattle prices are high in the Texas and Okla- 
homa Panhandle; the cotton crop was 50% 
greater this year; 30% more wheat is being 
planted than ever before; and the oil produc- 
tion outlook is excellent. 


This great empire is one of the bright spots 
of the nation today. The Panhandle has been 
in the “white” practically every month for the 
past two years; and there is every indication 
of a continuance of this prosperity. 


One city—Amarillo, Texas, with a population 
of 52,680—and one newspaper dominate this 
prosperous market. Circulation of outside 
metropolitan mediums—daily or Sunday—is 
negligible. For an informative analysis of 
your particular opportunity, address the— 


AMARILLO GLOBE-NEWS 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


National Representatives: TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas 
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Here’s where your goods are sold in 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


N THE homes—around the fireside—is where 
your goods are selected, agreed upon and 
really sold in Smatt Town America. A shop- 
ping trip means only “filling the list” made out 
ahead of time. 


At home is where the decision is made. The 
radio to be bought, the new floor covering to be 
laid, the breakfast food, the tooth paste, the cos- 
metics, the automobile and tires—the majority 
of the necessities and luxuries of life—are se- 
lected by agreement at these informal family 
conferences. 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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And you reach these firesides through 


| eee 45 years Grit has been a trusted coun- 
selor in Smatt Town America. In these 
village homes Grit not only entertains entire 
families but reliably informs them in the news 
and through its advertising columns. 


These are not the families which live in one 
room with a can opener. They are families that 
own their own homes with land around them, 
selecting, themselves, everything from the roof 
of the house to the cement on the cellar floor, 
from the hat on mother’s head to the skates on 
Johnny’s feet. 


Truly, life in Smart Town America differs 
widely from either congested city or isolated 
rural life. To influence it, reach it, persuade it, 
you must do so through an established channel. 


Grit is that channel in over 850,000 homes in 
SmaLtL Town America. It exerts a greater 
influence in these homes than any other single 
publication. It has persuaded them against na- 
tional percentage averages in the past. It can 
do so again. 


Let us send you our new booklet, 
SMALL Town AMERICA and GRIT 





THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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The dominance 
of EL MUNDO 
is your best 
assurance of 


Success in 
CUBAec ¢ « « 


~ 
Your advertisement in a newspaper which not only 
has twice the circulation of its nearest competitor, 
but which enjoys unquestioned leadership in the 
volume of its advertising linage, is a most effective 
factor in a well-planned sales campaign covering 
that lucrative market—-CUBA. 


- 


In the Sunday editions alone, automobile advertis- 


ing, during the month of October of this year, com- 
pared as follows: 
EL MUNDO 3943 inches 
Nearest Competitor 2409 “ 


EL MUNDO leads by 1534 “ 
On one Sunday—October 30th—EL MUNDO pub- 


lished 1281 inches of automobile advertising, while 
its nearest competitor had only 485 inches, giving 


EL MUNDO the lead by 796 inches in one day! 
What is more, in EL MUNDO, there were twenty 


distinct accounts on that day, while its nearest com- 
petitor had only eleven, thus proving conclusively 
the wide acceptance which EL MUNDO has gained 
for itself as the preferred medium for reaching the 


buyers of that fertile field——CUBA. 


Information about both CUBA and 
EL MUNDO will be furnished by: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING Bryant 6900 NEW YORK CITY 




















How to Present Educational Data 
to Clerks 


There Are Seven Styles of Writing in Popular Use and Most of the Best 
Manuals Combine Several of These Forms 


By Ruth Leigh 


picsvns on your desk a col- 
lection of educational material 
issued by national advertisers for 
the retail salespeople who sell their 
products—retail sales manuals, 
educational bulletins, correspon- 
dence courses, pamphlets. All have 
been prepared with one object in 
view—to increase the efficiency of 
the store clerk so that he, in turn, 
will sell more of a given article to 
the public. 

Naturally, some of this educa- 
tional material is more effective 
than others. A hardware clerk, let 
us say, will read one booklet with 
absorbed interest whereas he may 
glance at another and toss it in- 
differently on the counter. It all 
depends on how the material is 
written and presented. 

It is interesting, therefore, to 
study various methods of present- 
ing educational information to re- 
tail salespeople, based on.an analy- 
sis of different pieces of printed 
training material issued by national 
advertisers. Clearly, there is a 
definite technique of writing to re- 
tail salespeople, and the reason we 
find so many different methods of 
presenting educational information 
is that advertisers, realizing that 
the average clerk is far from being 
a studious reader, have been forced 
to develop a variety of ways of 
making interesting an otherwise 
dry collection of facts. 

On analyzing a representative 
collection of retail educational ma- 
terial issued by national adver- 
tisers, we find that the different 
styles of writing to store clerks 
can be grouped under several dif- 
ferent headings : 

text book style. 

first person style. 

“you” style. 

question and answer style. 
dialog style. 
autobiographical style. 
picture style. 


The text book style is, as its 
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name suggests, the standard way 
of conveying educational facts. It 
is the accepted form of straight 
exposition, and the following quo- 
tation from the “Course in Retail 
Paint Salesmanship,” issued by 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
illustrates it: 


Flat-Tone.Glaze and stencil colors can 
be used for a variety of purposes, but 
are intended chiefly for producing a 
non-gloss over-glaze on surfaces treated 
with a flat oil paint. When used to 
produce an over-glaze they require con- 
siderable thinning with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Filat-Tone Glazing Liquid. In 


fact, the reduction required is so great 
oat it would be more correct to state 
that 
shot! 


the Glaze and Stencil Colors 
be used to tint the Glazing 
Liquid. An infinite variety of shades 
with great depth and beauty of color 
and tints of the most delicate pastel 
quality can be produced with them. 


You can readily realize that a 
whole book or course in this text 
book style tends to be difficult to 
read and often uninteresting. It is 
not a style that the average sales 
clerk readily grasps because it is 
too impersonal, and inclined to be 
monotonous. On the other hand, if 
it is written clearly, the style is a 
simple, forceful method of con- 
veying facts without waste of 
words, The text book style is best 
combined with others in material 
for store clerks. 

The first person style is usually 
adopted when the material is 
signed by an expert who uses this 
form to tell salespeople his ideas 
of the correct way to sell certain 
goods. For instance, the course 
“Constructive Linoleum Salesman- 
ship,” issued by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
is signed by J. G. Pattee, a well- 
known expert in retail selling, who 
tells, from his point of view, the 
correct way to sell linoleum. For 
example: 


Before you lay down this lecture, I 
want you to turn to the last two pages 
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and read with care the “Fen Cans for 
the Salesman,” by Mr. Newman. I 
read this in Printers’ Ink some time 
ago, and I want to pass it along to 
you. If you would make a practice of 
looking over these “Ten Cans” the 
first thing each morning when you 
reach the store, I am willing to wager 
the price of a’ Stetson hat that you 
would be a lot happier in your work 
and your sales record would show the 
result of the good spirit instead of the 
spirit of indifference. 


When this style is used, the 
writer presents almost all facts 
from his own viewpoint, and that 
is one of the drawbacks of the 
method. Nevertheless, the first 
person style, if well done, has the 
advantage of being interesting and 
personal. It is not advisable to 
prepare an entire course or retail 
manual in this style, because sales- 
people may resent the frequently 
recurring “I.” This style is best 
used in combination with another 
less persona) form. ; 

The “you” style is unquestion- 
ably the most popular and success- 
ful form of addressing retail sales- 
people. With it, you talk directly, 
as if you were face to face with 
them and facts are presented in 
terms of their stores and their ex- 
periences. For example, note the 
following from “Talks to Sales- 
men,” issued by L. E. Waterman 
& Company: 

When you sell a fountain pen, be 
insistent that the buyer use the proper 
ink. Explain just how much the use 
of the proper ink may mean to him. 

When we tell you that it was not a 
desire to sell ink, but a desire to in- 
sure every Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen user an ink in keeping with his 
pen that drove Waterman’s to the 
manufacture of ink, you will realize 
how important we consider the subject. 


Here is another good example 
from “Science in Glove Selling,” 
issued by the O. C. Hansen Manu- 
facturing Company: 


If John Smith, across the street, on 
the other corner, carries Hansen Gloves 
as well as you, and you see him blos- 
soming out with a full-fledged plate 
glass glove counter, and putting in a 
glove window display every so often, 
you'll begin to wake up to the fact 
that he’s pushing, and must be selling 
a nice lot of Hansen Gloves. 

But, his Hanstn Gloves are no better 
thati youfs, nor his line more com- 
pleté, So if-you are a “live-wire,” 
you. begin f° look around for ways and 
means to luré away some of Smith’s 
glove trade, and to show him you’re 
on the map. 
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Note how direct and personal 
this “you” style of writing to re- 
tail clerks makes an educational 
text. It is easy to read, and sales- 
people like it. So many pieces o/ 
printed matter for clerks fail be- 
cause they talk about them instead 
of to them ; you are almost certai: 
of the right approach with th: 
“you” style. 

Although this method frequent}, 
produces a slightly longer text, it 
is possible to make even a dry ex- 
planation interesting and personal 
by talking directly to salespeople in 
terms of “you.” This style can be 
used throughout an educational 
text or in combination with others. 

The question and answer style or 
catechism form provides a concise 
method of presenting information 
directly, clearly and concretely in 
a manner readily grasped by retail 
sales clerks, especially if the ques- 
tions are those asked by customers. 
For example, note the following 
from “The Clincher—for Those 
Who Sell and Install Furnaces,” 
issued by the Globe Stove and 
Range Company: 

Q. Do steel furnaces heat more 
ag oy the Globe? 

A. e Globe slotted fire pot gener- 
ates heat instantly. The fire auto- 
matically burns against the heating 
surfaces and immediately starts a cir- 
culation of warm, moist air moving 
through the heat registers. 

"What is the importance of the 
Gl deep ash pit? 

A. The Globe ash pit provides space 
for ashes. There is less danger of 
ashes banking up under the grates 
which would cause the grate to warp or 
burn out. The Globe ash pit is more 
easily cleaned. 


If space is limited, the question 
and answer method is handy be- 
cause it enables you to include con- 
siderable information in fairly 
small space. It is not advisable to 
prepare an entire piece of educa- 
tional matter in this form because 
it results in a jerky, disjointed text. 
It is useful with other styles when 
you desire to make certain facts 
clear and outstanding. 

The dialog style of writing to 
retail clerks is handy because it 
humanizes a text, makes it easy to 
read, and because saleswomen, 
particularly, like it. A great many 
advertisers use it to “sugar coat” 
technical facts that might otherwise 
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“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


S “Al” solid in the 

solid South? That’s 

important. The truth 
is in THE OUTLOOK. Is 
your product solid with 
the solid citizens? If that’s 
important advertise it in 
THE OUTLOOK. Higher 
than average intellects 
want to know. Higher than , 
average incomes, knowing, 
buy. For a most attractive 
weekly advertising buy 
write THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th St., New York 
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be difficult for the salesperson to 
grasp. Here is one example taken 
from “Putting a New Punch Into 
Slinper Sales,” published by the 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company: 


“I would like to look at some felt 
- for myself.” 
e 


ry frequently, as you know, she 
doesn’t ask for felt slippers, but for 
Daniel Green Comfys. Then you know 
what to do—no further suggestion is 
necessary. But we will suppose your 
customer does not mention them b 
name, but simply asks to see some felt 
slippers. 

‘Certainly, madam. We have some 
very attractive new styles. Did you 
have any particular color in mind?’’ 

As she looks them over, you may 
remark: ‘ 

“These are the genuine Daniel Green 
Comfys, Madam. As you probably 
know, the Daniel Green people are 
leaders in this particular ty of slip- 
pers. They havé been making them 
for forty years... .” 

“How much is this pair?” 

“These slippers are $2.25, Madam, 
a remarkably low price considering the 
extra wear they will give you. . . .” 


Another example of dialog 
style is from “How to Sell Glove 
Silk Underwear,” issued by the 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills: 

Customer (feeling a good 
vest): “‘No—that’s too thin. 
show me something heavier?” 

Saleswoman: “Yes, I'll be glad to. 
Perhaps you'll be interested in having 
me point out, however, that you can’t 
test the weight or strength of a glove 
silk by feeling it—any more than you 
can test the warmth of wool by its 
weight. Some of the strongest glove 
silks are often thin and soft.” 


These two excerpts illustrate 
how helpful dialog can be made 
in teaching salespeople what to say 
and how to say it with one ex- 
planation. The selling dialog, 
realistically reproduced, interests 
clerks and in reading the conver- 
sations they absorb the ideas with- 
out realizing that they are being 
formally “instructed.” 

In preparing an educational text, 
dialog is permissible for occa- 
sional use, particularly as a means 
of leading the reader into other 
matter, but you are cautioned 

. against using too much dialog in 
telling salespeople how to sell your 
product. 

The autobiographical style of 
writing to retail clerks should not 
be confused with the first person 
method of presenting facts. In the 
autobiographical method, one per- 


love silk 
an’t you 
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son, presumably an ex-salesperson, 
explains how he actually sold th 
particular product. In the firs: 
person style, an expert tells how to 
sell the goods, without reference to 
his own experience. 

An_ excellent example of the 
autobiographical style skilfully 
used is in a manual for umbrella 
salespeople called “Memories of 
My Umbrella Days,” issued by 
W. N. Stevenson & Company. In 
this book, a former umbrella sales- 
woman tells how she developed 
from a “green” clerk to the buyer 
of an umbrella department in a 
large store. The following from 
its pages illustrates the style: 

My study of umbrella salesmanship 
and umbrellas themselves had been 
more intensive than anyone suspected. 
ay — in fact, = + I yes mei 
© openly betray my owledge fo 
fear of being considered a “know-it- 
all.” It did seem to me, however, that 
many of the selling ints and de- 
vices I employed should have been ob- 
vious to my associates who were long 
in the business, but such was not the 
case. 

For instance, we had a lot of old 
stock on hand that nobody seemed to 
want. The umbrellas themselves were 
perfectly good, but they looked shop- 
worn. They worried me. Finally | 
imparted a plan to get rid of them to 
one of the girls and she, in turn, 
sprang it upon our department man- 
ager. It worked beautifully. 


Note what a personal, practical 
and convincing text is produced by 
the autobiographical style. To be 
effective, however, it must be sin- 
cere and “ring true,” because sales- 
people are quick and keen to de- 
tect a flaw in a sales experience. 
Most of them can tell immediately 
when you are inventing an incident 
and when it sounds real enough to 
have occurred. True, the autobio- 
graphical method of teaching sales- 
people to sell your product is in- 
direct, but that is no difficulty if 
the style is properly handled. This 
form always interests salespeople 
because they enjoy hearing how 
others did the work they are at 
present doing. 

The picture method of present- 
ing educational facts to salespeople 
has no relation to the illustrations 
ordinarily used in a retail sales 
manual or bulletin. This style 
necessitates the almost exclusive 
use of pictures to tell a training 
story. In a book called “A Mer- 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


E MANUFACTURER of a well known 

drug store item prepared to introduce a 
new product by offering a deal in connection 
with their established product. 


Chicago druggists were not receptive. In 
fact, they were antagonistic. They kicked 
over the traces because they believed the 
price favored big buyers. 


They wrote letters to their association. 
The association backed them up. 


In the face of all this our Drug store con- 
tact men—backed with Chicago Elevated 
Advertising, in three weeks time, placed this 
deal with a whale of a lot of drug stores, 
with sales that ran up into thousands of 


dollars. 


By the way, our booklet “A Merchandis- 
ing Department That Functions Three 
Ways” tells just how our Sales Aid & Pro- 
motion Department assists in getting and 
maintaining distribution in Chicago. 


Chicago Elevated 
Advertising Company 
509 So. Franklin St. Chicago, Hl. 
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“ate PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


CIRCULATION 


P RINCIPALLY because of requests from American 
advertisers, LA PRENSA has adopted the policy of 


issuing at regular intervals detailed and authenticated 
statements of circulation. 


The second statement for 1927, dated September 
ninth, is now being printed for distribution. Copies 
will be sent to any person interested. 


This statement shows that during the first eight 
months of 1927 the average net circulation of 
LA PRENSA was as follows: 
DAILY SUNDAY 
313,754 
322,297 
334,146 
332,191 
331,974 
329,817 
330,783 
338,605 


LA PRENSA has the largest circulation in South 
America. It reaches all classes in the rich Argentine 
market. 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
JOSHUA B. POWERS 
14, Cockspur St. 250 Park Avenue 
London, S. W. 1. « New York. 
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chandising Story of Swans Down 
Cake Flour,” Igleheart Brothers 
use the picture method almost 
throughout; there is comparatively 
little reading matter. For example, 
on one page we find the heading: 
“Types of Women Who Use 
Swans Down Cake Flour and 
Why,” and here we have pictures 
of the business woman, inexperi- 
enced cook, professional cake 
maker, farm woman, domestic 
science teacher, etc. Another page 
which aims to tell clerks that this 
age of specialization has affected 
every market, shows, with pictures, 
—the transformation of the old 
spinning wheel to an _ industrial 
plant, the old single grade of sugar 
to various types, and general flour 
to specialized types of flour, such 
as Swans Down. 

The picture method simply aims 
to present the salient facts in pic- 
tures, in case the clerk does not 
bother to read the text. It is a 
direct, graphic, elementary method 
of instruction, and, if skilfully 
done,. “gets across” facts more 
readily than pages of text. Obvi- 
ously, it takes a great deal of 
space, and is not feasible in the 
case of every product. If you are 
dealing with a highly uneducated, 
illiterate type of clerk who cannot 
be depended upon to read even the 
most simple text, try the picture 
method for at least a portion of 
your educational story. 

After considering these styles of 
writing to retail clerks and examin- 
ing various pieces of printed mat- 
ter, you will find that the most 
effective material is written in 
various combinations of styles. In 
fact, to tell an educational story 
interestingly, you will achieve best 
results by using a variety of forms. 





Belflex Corporation Moves 
to Toledo 


The Belflex Corporation, New York, 
maker of fabric spring shackles, motor 
mountings, etc., has moved to Toledo, 
Ohio. 


With J. Jay Fuller Agency 
Harold S. Gardener has joined J. 
Jay Fuller, Buffalo advertising agency, 
as an account executive. He was for- 
merly with the Niagara Lithograph 
Company, of that city. 
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How General Electric 


Emphasizes Its Monogram 

The “GE” monogram of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y., is used over 1,- 
000,000,000 times every year on General 
Electric ee according to a state- 
ment made by Dudle Diggs, of 
that company, in a talk before the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, at 
Chicago recently. Further figures given 
by Mr. Diggs showed that this mono- 
gram was used over 750,000,000 times 
in advertisements and over 250,000,060 
times on letterheads. 

“There is not a single General Elec- 
tric advertisement which fails to carry 
the ‘GE’ monogram, ” he declared in 
his talk on “How to Capitalize Your 
Trade-Mark,” “not @nly so you find 
it but so that you cannot miss it. 
Even every letterhead for internal 
correspondence carries it, so that it is 
constantly before everyone of its em- 
ployees.” 





Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company Appointments 


R. M. Farmer, who has been adver- 
tising manager for the last twelve years 
of the Monroe Calculating —— 
Company, Inc., Orange, N. J., has ov 
appointed assistant treasurer. G. 
Staniar has also been appointed tae 
tant” treasurer. 

Kenneth S. Howard, formerly en- 
gaged in free-lance advertising service 
work at Rochester, as been 
appointed advertising manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Farmer. 


Death of Charles H. Ludington 
Charles H. Ludington, vice-president 
of the Curtis Publishing ompany, 
Philadelphia, died at Ardmore, Pa., 
November 13. In 1901 he went to Phil- 
adelphia as secretary and treasurer of 
the Curtis company. He was ap- 
pointed vice-president in 1916. 

Mr. Ludington was widely known as 
a patron of the arts and as a benefactor 
of medical research institutions, hos- 
itals and libraries. At the time of 
is death, he was sixty-two years old. 


Teachers of Advertising and 
Marketing to Meet 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Advertising and nara will hold 
a conference at om: + on 
December 27 and 28. i. Mestad. 
of the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
is chairman of the program committee. 
The association recently became affiliated 
with the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 


M. H. Wren with New Haven 


“Journal-Courier” 

M. H. Wren has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New Haven, 
Conn., Journal-Courier. He was __for- 
merly with the Hartford, Conn., Post, 
and also has been with the Detroit 
Times and the Chicago Tyibune. 











A Contest Which Helped Check 
Up on Selling Points 


How Liquid Veneer Sought the User’s Viewpoint Before Deciding on 
the Sales Appeal for a National Advertising Campaign 


MANY years ago a housewife 
told the Liquid Veneer Cor- 
poration, of Buffalo, N. Y., about 
a discovery she had made. She 
had found that a few drops of 
Liquid Veneer on her dusting 
cloth picked up the dust and held 
it there. By going over her fur- 
niture each day, she could keep it 
bright and clean with little bother. 

Today, hundreds of thousands of 
housewives are making use of this 
same idea. It is one of those new 
uses for a product which only a 
user would find, but worth a for- 
tune as a sales booster when prop- 
erly broadcast to the world. 

Some months ago, this company 
was contemplating an extensive 
spring advertising campaign. It 
had definite views as to what the 
keynote of this campaign should 
be—the fact that its polish leaves 
no greasy film—but how to pre- 
sent this sales argument in a way 
which would appeal to the house- 
wives as forcefully as Liquid 
Veneer for dusting purposes had 
done was another matter. 

One plan presented itself. Why 
not ask the housewives to solve 
the problem? This was done and 
the company found the answer in 
the replies. 

The method of obtaining this 
information was a prize contest. 

“Give us in not more than 150 
words, a simple expression of 
what you consider the outstanding 
and most desirable quality, or 
characteristic, of Liquid Veneer, 
and why,” urged the announce- 
ment. “Or you may tell us of a 
new and unusual use for Liquid 
Veneer and what results can be 
accomplished by it.” 

A total of 1,055 prizes was of- 
fered. First prize, $500; second 
prize, $400; third prize, $300; 
fourth prize, $200; fifth prize, 
$100; fifty prizes of $10 each and 
1,000 prizes of a $2 Liquid Veneer 
Champion Mop. 

The contest was first announced 


through the dealers’ stores. A 
crew of men was put out placing 
pads of entry blanks in conspic- 
uous places. These pads were in 
two parts. The upper part was a 
display announcement of the con- 
test, giving the essential features; 
the lower part carried the pad oi 
entry blanks. It was very eas) 
for the interested contestants to 
tear off an entry blank and take 
it home. The contest was also 
announced in large space in ten 
general and women’s magazines, 
and over 4,000 newspapers in the 
United States and Canada. 


THE RESULTS 


The aim of the campaign was, 
of course, not limited to obtaining 
useful suggestions from users. It 
had all the general value of any 
prize contest—general publicity, 
stirring up word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, causing speculation on the 
value of Liquid Veneer among 
thousands who never entered the 
contest. And, naturally, Liquid 
Veneer salesmen made the most 
of the contest in getting new 
dealers to stock. The visible re- 
sults from this angle were very 
good. The contest also had an- 
other important feature. Before 
the contestant could intelligently 
write a letter as required, he or 
she had to know something about 
the actual use of Liquid Veneer. 
This meant the purchase of at 
least one bottle, although this pur- 
chase was not made a requirement 
in the contest. 

‘More than 11,000 replies were 
received. They came from all 
over, even as far away as Egypt 
and India. Some of the new uses 
suggested were rather far-fetched. 
For instance, a young man in the 
Middle West said that Liquid 
Veneer applied at bedtime had 
cleared his face of pimples. He de- 
clared that he was willing to make 
an affidavit to this effect. An- 
other man stated that he had ap- 
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Go with the 


rising tide 


ARGENTINA 


When, in the first eight months of 1927, a market 
imports 14!4,% more American merchandise than in 
the same period of 1926, there is no doubt that the 
country is distinctly on the upward grade, as far as 
opportunities for American exporters are concerned. 


When department stores show decidedly increased 
profits over last year, the increased buying-power of 
the people is clearly evidenced. 


Such a market is ARGENTINA, where the people 
are prosperous, up-to-date and appreciative of every 
modern comfort which enhances the joy of living. 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


is the ever-faithful “right arm" in every effective sales cam- 
paign endeavoring to reach these wide-awake buyers of 
necessities and luxuries because of the unfailing influence it 
exercises over the buying habits of the country and because 
of its facilities for co-operating with manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies who desire to either intensify their 
sales efforts or build the sure foundations of a growing busi- 


ness in that fertile field—ARGENTINA. 


LA NACION leads its nearest competitor by ever-increasing margins 
in the volume of its display linage in all classifications. 





Editorial and General Office in 
the United States on eed 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Correspondent a General Times Bldg., New York 
epresentative ° 6900 
383 Madison Ave., New York ee Bryant 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 


COC Se Se Se Se ee eee ee a ae eee ee 
Se ltetietttiotiontototntint 2 2% 
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plied it to the bald spot on his 
head with beneficial results. Prac- 
tically all the replies, however, 
were sane and sensible, and while 
only a few of them suggested uses 
which were new to the company, 
thousands of them helped to settle 
the question which was really of 
importance concerning the copy 
appeal for the coming spring cam- 
paign. 

As has been stated already, one 
of the big reasons behind this con- 
test was to get the reaction of 
the public on the‘selling point that 
Liquid Veneer leaves no greasy 
film. In all the announcements of 
the contest, great pains were taken 
to present this thought without 
using the exact wording or mak- 
ing the hint too obvious. To illus- 
trate how this was done here is a 
paragraph from one of the an- 
nouncements : 


If you make use of Liquid Veneer, 
you know that it leaves a dry, hard 
finish that is never sticky. You may 
have learned of this unusual character- 
istic by accident, or, knowing that most 
polishes are oily and difficult to rub 
dry, you may have deliberately tested 
Liquid Veneer by passing a clean, 
white handkerchief over the polished 
surface and noting the entire absence 
of any sticky, oily residue. 


The men behind the campaign 
reasoned something after this 
fashion: “We know from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint that the 
‘no greasy film’ idea is a strong 
argument for Liquid Veneer. The 
question we want to decide is how 
much does this selling point ap- 
peal to the public? If a large per- 
centage of the replies mention 
this point, it means that users con- 
sider it important; if not, it will 
tend to show that this particular 
appeal is not all that we think it 
lg 

It took upward of three 
months to read and tabulate the 
replies, but the results showed 
conclusively that the public every- 
where considers the fact that 
Liquid Veneer leaves no greasy 
film an important advantage. The 
thought was scattered through 
practically all of the replies. It 
seemed to be one of the main 
points that appealed to users. 

How closely the consumer’s ver- 
dict followed the original idea back 
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of the advertising campaign, and 
proved it good, is summed wp in 
one of the replies from a woman 
who wrote: 


“I like to use Liquid Veneer on the 
handle of my umbrella, because it is not 
sticky and ee no greasy film to soil 
my white kid gloves.’ 


If you do not think that this 
reply came pretty close to the exact 
note which Liquid Veneer was 
planning to sound, you have not 
seen the spring campaign which 
followed—but that’s another story, 
which will be told later. 


Death of Charles Schweinler 
Charles Schweinler, head of 
Charles Schweinler Press, Inc., 
York, died on November’ 9 at West 
Orange, N. J., in his seventy-third 
ear. He was born at New York and 
doe his business career as an en- 
graver with the former Frank Leslie 
Publishing Company. When he sev- 
ered his connection with that firm he 
founded his own company, which he 
has headed ever since. He printed mag- 
azines exclusively, among which were 
the Literary Digest, The American Re- 
view of Reviews, The Golden Book, 
Christian Herald, Boy’s Life, Elks’ 
Magazine and Current History. 


A. W. Spaulding Advanced by 
Hartford Fire 


Almon W. Spaulding, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
been made advertising manager of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. 


R. J. Hess with Lexington, 
Ky., “Herald” 


Robert J. Hess, recently with the At- 
lanta Georgian and Sunday American, 
has joined the staff of the Lexington, 
Ky., Herald, as advertising manager. 
For twelve years previously he was 
with the Richmond, Va., News-Leader. 


_ Car Heater Account to 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker 


The Linendoll Heater Corp., Chicago, 
manufacturer of automobile heaters, has 
appointed Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


National Tea Profit Increases 
The net profit of the National Tea 
Company for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1927, was $1,264,610, 
after charges. This compares with a 
net profit of $1,122,443 for the cor- 
responding nine months of 1926. 
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HE NEWS-TIMES retains 

its commanding lead over 
rival circulation in the rich 
South Bend tradingterritory. 
The change from morning- 
evening combination to Eve- 
ning Only and Sunday mere- 
ly clinches tighter NEWS- 
TIMES dominance. 

LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
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Janesville Welcomes Industries 
Excellent Terminal Facilities 
Large, Well Located Sites 
industrial Freedom 
Abundant, Cheap Power 
Close to Large Labor Markets 
from Metropolitan Disadvantages 
Forward Looking Municipal Co-operation 


The Janesville 


Representatives 


Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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me of the C. M. & St. P. ads, 
They have three yards in all, af- 
fording ninety males of trackage. 





HIS is just a typical indication of “how’s business in 
Janesville.” 

In Wisconsin—Janesville is second only to Milwaukee 
in railway freight revenue. With this sole exception— 
Janesville is the largest revenue producing station on both 
the Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul lines. This city has shown a steady, substantial 
yearly increase—the 1926 earnings exceeding those of 1925 
by more than $2,000,000. 

All facts prove Janesville a big market. As covered by 
the Janesville Daily Gazette it is a market of forty-two 
cities and towns totaling 75,000 population—a market with 
bank deposits exceeding $41,000,000. 

Among 15,000 homes in this rich, prosperous territory 
more than 18,500 copies of The Gazette circulate every day. 
Here, metropolitan newspapers, any and all, can yield only 
a smattering of coverage. 

A primary Wisconsin market with a Primary Wisconsin 
eT ANESVILLE! Get the facts—all of them! 
Vrite! 

. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Jaily Gazette 


) (ea COUPON—While not strictly a coupon, if you will tear 
out this corner and send it in your business stationery 
envelope, it will bring you a copy of “Advertising 
in the Small City’—a most interesting little booklet. 
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NEW BE DFORD 


WIN this section of 
Massachusetts FIRST 


HEN you are laying 

out a sales plan for 
Massachusetts, start at New 
Bedford and “‘shade in” the 
entire southeastern corner 
of the state. New Bedford 
is the trading center of this 
area of 160,000 buyers, with 
a per capita wealth of over 
$3000. And the New Bed- 
ford Standard Mercury isthe 
one newspapercombination 
that covers this market. 


For ten cents a line, flat, this 
well-tested medium will do 
a clean-cut advertising job 
for you, taking your story 


into 97 out of every hun- 
dred homes in this prosper- 
ous section. And Sunday 
you can use the added effec- 
tiveness of Artgravure for 
only twenty cents a line. 


The 4th market is an impor- 
tant part of Massachusetts, 
but probably the easiest 
part to win. It’s a good 
place to start your campaign 
in Massachusetts. Get the 
facts from us or from our 
national representatives,the 
Charles H. Eddy Co., New 
York, Boston and Chicago. 
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Member of the Associated Press 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY 
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Employees as Stock 
Salesmen 





Op Cotony Cuiup, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Pratnters’ Inx: 

Will you kindly send us any informa- 
tion which you may have or list of any 
articles which you have published as to 
the plans companies have used in mar- 
‘ting their securities—their own stocks 
nd bonds—by having their own em- 
ployees act as salesmen. 

This plan is being operated by dif- 
ferent companies over the country, and 
of course there is no doubt a great deal 
of difference in the plans used. ’ 

f you can give us this information, 
we will appreciate it. 

Op Corony Cuvs, Inc., 
U. O. CummMIne, 
Director, Commercial Bureau. 


[UBING the last few years, 
men and women with small 
sums to invest have been the back- 
bone of industrial expansion. The 
rapid spread of customer owner- 
ship and wider distribution of 
stock have been among the inter- 
esting developments of our age. 

Many successful plans have been 
used to transform employees of all 
kinds into salesmen for the com- 
mon or preferred stock of great 
corporations and some of the re- 
sults have been startling. 

In one year’s drive, for example, 
a great public utility company sold 
$18,000,000 of stock and was able 
to make so wide a distribution that 
the average number of shares per 
customer was 3.7. Its method was 
a course of instruction by mail, 
written by executives of the com- 
pany, and also local instruction by 
traveling representatives, followed 
by an extensive newspaper adver- 
tising campaign when the em- 
ployees were ready to start. 

This year some remarkable rec- 
ords have been made. Two good 
examples are offered by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company 
and the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. 

The former company sold a mil- 
lion dollars worth of preferred 
stock a day for ten days. The 
Public Service Corporation sold re- 
cently in five days 115,226 shares 
aggregating $11,522,600. In the 
latter case, the stock offer was 
over-subscribed by 80,000 shares, 
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or more than two times the 
amount offered. 

There are two schools of thought 
on the question of methods of 
stock selling. One claims that it 
is logical to maintain a permanent 
investment department handled by 
a small group of specially trained 
employees. The other believes in 
a stock selling drive at different 
periods in which all classes of em- 
ployees share the burden of selling. 
The latter method seems to be 
gaining in popularity. One of the 
objects of stock selling is to edu- 
cate the public and win good-will. 
It is logical to believe that the 
educational effect on employees is 
equally valuable. The close con- 
tact between hundreds of em- 
ployees of the company and the 
customers they: serve is bound to 
have a_ beneficial effect which 
leads to closer understanding. 

In addition, some excellent sales 
ability is usually uncovered when 
linemen, motormen, “trouble shoot- 
ers” and other company employees 
in the public utility field, for ex- 
ample, who seldom come in close 
contact with the public, are asked 
to try their hand at selling. 

In the case of one great public 
utility, the man who has the oc- 
casional selling of stock in charge 
explains his methods in this way: 
“We do not try to make full- 
fledged salesmen out of all our em- 
ployees. That would take a long 
course of training and prove too 
expensive. Many of them could 
never learn to sell and know it. 
We never insist that employees ac- 
tually sell stock. Our extensive 
newspaper and direct-mail adver- 
tising campaign gives all the tech- 
nical selling arguments. It runs 
just before and during the drive. 
Then we ask every employee to 
call on ten people in ten days and 
tell them the ten points about our 
stock which we have worked out 
in simple language. These are 
printed on a card. They mesh with 
the big space advertising campaign 
in the papers. First come the gen- 
eral publicity advertisements in the 
papers telling about the campaign, 
then a letter to all customers, then 
meetings of employees. At each 
meeting I make employees admit 
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that it is entirely within their 
power to see ten people in ten days 
and tell them the ten points printed 
for their guidance. I pledge them 
to do this. 

“Then I require each employee 
to give me on cards the names of 
the ten people he has promised 
to call on. To these names we 
then send two good mailing pieces 
with strong selling talk. The cards 
are then turned back to the em- 
ployees so that they will have a 
record of the people they have 
agreed to see. They are told that, 
as soon as they have called on a 
prospect, they must mark the card 
‘called’ and turn it back to their 
immediate superior. 


ADVERTISING IS BACKBONE OF THE 
PLAN 


“Every day the general super- 
intendent gets a report of the calls 
made that day. It gives him the 
opportunity to bear down a little 
on laggards who have not made 
the calls they agreed to make. Ad- 
vertising is the backbone of our 
whole plan and when that is prop- 
erly done and carefully co-ordin- 
ated I have never known the plan 
of ten calls in ten days to fail. It 
assures the company that its ad- 
vertising and letters will be fol- 
lowed up by thousands of personal 
calls, and that what is said at these 
calls will tie up closely with the 
arguments used in the newspaper 
copy and direct-by-mail advertis- 


The Maine Central Power Com- 
pany, which has had much experi- 
ence in this type of selling, offers 


a list of “don’ts” for employees 
who make calls on prospects, as 
well as a list of sales openings and 
suggested paragraphs of conversa- 
tion. The don’ts are important 
because the company is out to build 
good-will, not false hopes. Here 
they are: 


. Don’t make any representations about 
as stock that are not contained in this 
manua 

2. Don’t tell anyone about the prizes 
or the office machinery of the sale. 

3. Don’t, Please, ask anyone to 
“to help you out” or because the com- 
pany wants to sell some stock. Make 
people understand they are fortunate to 
get an qua to buy a part owner- 
ship in the company and to put their 
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money at work building a home industry 

4. Don’t tell anyone “if you buy, buy 
from me.” If you can’t sell them, leave 
them so somebody else can. 

5. Don’t guess that a man can bu) 
only one share. Start talking ten o 
twenty shares. It is easier to come dow: 
than to go up. 

6. Don’t exaggerate. Don’t argue. Don’: 
knock. 


The amount which men new to 
selling manage to sell, varies of 
course, but each employee who 
makes ten calls can almost be 
counted on to sell from two to 
five shares. The rate of payments 
to employees varies also. Many 
are based on a flat rate of from 
50 cents to $2 per share with a 
bonus for specially meritorious 
work. 

Some companies employ a slid- 
ing schedule such as $10 for the 
first ten shares, $1 for the next 
ten, fifty cents for the next ten and 
twenty-five cents on all above. This 
gradation applies only to sales to 
one customer, for many other com- 
panies have adopted the plan of 
paying $1.50 to $2 straight com- 
mission per share with a premium 
for each new stockholder secured. 
Most companies pay more for a 
few shares of stock sold per cus- 
tomer, thus placing a premium on 
new stockholders. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company’s recent plan had the 
unique provision for payment to 
any conductor or subway-elevated 
cashier at the rate of $1 per share 
per week. Stock could also be 
purchased outright. Service talks 
stressed “an investment in good 
management.” Two and a half mil- 
lion copies of a folder were dis- 
tributed. Each explained some 
feature of the plan. Other book- 
lets contained not only a selling 
talk with a return postal, but also 
the suggestion that for $2 a year 
the investor could rent a safe de- 
posit box in the Mitten Bank in 
which the certificate could be kept 
safely. 

In this campaign also, large- 
space newspaper advertising was 
used. The entire cost of selling 
this $10,000,000 issue, including 
accounting, was said to be less than 
$200,000 or 2 per cent of the par 
value of the issue-—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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126% 
GATN 


ORMS for the January, 1928, issue of 

FASHIONABLE DRESS have just 
closed and the advertising revenue of this 
issue shows a gain of 126% over last year, 
breaking all previous January records. 


This extraordinary gain is not an isolated 
achievement. 


It comes in the aftermath of three record 
breaking fall issues and‘Merely tends to ac- 
centuate an even more rapid trend upward 


for 1928. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS has more adver- 
tising scheduled for 1928, atthe present time, 
thanatany other similar period in its history. 


The remarkable growth of FASHIONABLE 
DRESS as an advertising medium, during 
the past six months, is primarily due to the 
recognition of a rapidly increasing number 
of advertisers and agents who realize that 
FASHIONABLE DRESS has the largest 
newsstand sale and the lowest advertising rate 
of any Fashion Monthly in America. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





The Returned Goods Situation in 
Various Trades 


Trade Associations and Individuals in Many Fields Tell How 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Are Affected 


By H. A. Haring 


~ the following discussion, re- 
turned goods are considered only 
as to the dealings of manufactur- 
ers with wholesalers, or either of 
these parties with retailers. No 
consideration will be given to the 
retailer’s dealings with his custom- 
ers, nor has the investigation been 
projected into retail distribution. 

Without exception, in the per- 
sonal interviews, the tongue of 
every man glided easily into the 
phrase “returned goods evils” or 
in some manner connected the word 
“evil” with the thought of “re- 
turns,” and, with trade association 
reports, it is rather surprising to 
find not a few committee reports 
featuring the “evils” conspicuously 
in their captions. Nevertheless, 
both individuals and convention 
reports, when they attempt to ana- 
lyze the situation and when they 
squarely face the problem, find it 
possible to eliminate much of the 
so-called “evil”; first, by conced- 
ing that the return of merchandise, 
like quarrels and divorces, seldom 
finds one party wholly at fault 
and the other wholly innocent ; and, 
secondly, by adopting common- 
sense business practices to curb 
unwarranted and unethical returns. 

Upward of thirty trade associa- 
tions have been consulted. In a 
preliminary way, an effort was 
made to assemble all committee re- 
ports of recent date that have pre- 
sented this matter to annual con- 
ventions of their members; these 
reports have been supplemented by 
special studies and investigations 
by several trade organizations 
(usually conducted by executive 
officers or special committees) ; the 
whole has been followed by corre- 
spondence as to particular features ; 
and, in a more intimate way, some 
twenty interviews with important 
individuals have become possible, 


these interviews being 
in trades facing difficulties. 
Eight of the formal report: 
(committee, survey, recommenda 
tion) suggest some broadminde 
attempt to bring discordant view 
points together in the hope of ef- 
fecting real co-operation of seller 
and buyer. Each of these eight 
recommendations specifically men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Hoover 
Eleven of the individuals person- 
ally interviewed, as shown by notes 
made on the spot, also voluntarily 
used the name of Hoover, some- 
times with reference to what his 
department has already done for 
business betterment and sometimes 
with the thought that his person- 
ality might show up how wasteful 
is the abuse of this trade custom. 
Turning, now, to the problem in 
hand, the comments of a candy 
manufacturer may be quoted as he 
summarized an intimate interview: 


sought 


THE CANDY BUSINESS 


“You'll find every manufacturer 
as ready to talk about returned 
goods as about taxes or scalawag 


retailers. It’s the costliest thing 
in the candy business. But we’re all 
doing the same. We hammer our 
salesmen to get the candy upon the 
dealer’s counter, and then, if the 
dealer shoots back an overstock on 
us, we howl to heaven. It’s one 
of the prices of competition; 
Hoover would call it a waste 
in distribution. He’s right, too. 
But we'll never end it by howling 
or calling nasty names. Other 
trades will have to do what we’re 
trying to do in candy—make every- 
one see the foolishness of unli- 
censed returns.” 

This man’s statement rather ac- 
curately covers the situation, not 
for his trade alone, but for indus- 
tries generally. Leaders in asso- 
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PURSUIT of the 
BEAUTIFUL 








aera men have an eye to value—even 
when engaged in a hobby. Men and women of 
resources through all ages have vied with each other 
in searching out rare works of art, and always have 
in mind their re-sale value. Never have the prices 
paid for rare and beautiful objects compared with 
the prices paid now, and never has there been such 
extensive buying. And whether the collector be in- 
terested in paintings or porcelains, furniture or tap- 
estries, he finds an authoritative critic and guide in 
INTERNATIONAL StupIo (associated with The Con- 
noisseur); a stimulant to his aspirations; a mirror 
of his enthusiasm. Certainly a more desirable audi- 
ence for the manufacturer of a fine motor-car or of 
luxurious furniture or of precious jewelry or any 
one of a hundred and one things of quality, can not 
be found among class publications. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


associated with 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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ciation policies see this clearly. To 

10st of them the problem resolves 
self into the task of educating 
1eir fellows to better trade prac- 
ces—an undertaking highly in- 
tangible at first thought, but one 
hat has become quite definite in 
letails so far as it relates to re- 
urned goods 


SOME TRADES WITH NO DIFFICULTIES 


It is interesting to discover, for 
those beset with the evils of re- 
turned goods, that a number of in- 
dustries encounter no difficulty. 
Says the executive vice-president 
\f the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute : 

“The hardwood lumber industry 
s rather peculiar from the stand- 
point of returned goods. Practi- 
cally all shipments made by our 
members are in carload lots and in 
case of rejection it is usually best 
to make disposition at the original 
destination, or else divert to_some 
other consuming market. Conse- 
quently, it might be said that there 
is no such thing as returned goods 
in the hardwood trade.” 

Much the same experience is 
voiced by the secretary of the 
American Face Brick Association, 
who says: 

“Geologists state that no two de- 
posits of clay are identical in 
chemical composition or workabil- 
ity. There are, also, several dif- 
ferent processes in the manufac- 
ture of face brick, with numerous 
variations in each. Also, the hu- 
man element enters largely into 
the manufacture. Face brick is 
purchased primarily for its esthetic 
effect. There are as many differ- 
ent tastes for face brick as there 
are tastes for architecture or for 
women’s hats. 

“The net result of the above 
condition is that all face brick 
sales are specific. The quality and 
juantity are almost invariably 
specified for each specific job.” 

Under such conditions, in the 
judgment of this official, “you can 
understand that the problem of 
returned goods is not a live one 
vith this industry. Occasionally a 
arload may be rejected on account 
f not coming up to quality of 
ample, but this is a separate 
\roblem.” 
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A similar condition obtains with 
other items in the building trades 
—disagreement as to quality of the 
goods being largely a matter of 
personal judgment. It is for this 
reason that the building trades 
have set up councils of arbitration 
and adjustment, one of those in 
the lumber industry being espe- 
cially well known and eminently 
successful. 

Freight, furthermore, with build- 
ing materials often represents a 
half or more of the final price, 
this fact making imperative the 
delivery of a shipment, at some 
price, at its first destination. Any 
thought of returning the goods, 
with a second freight toll equal to 
half the value, would wipe out all 
the owner’s equity. 

In paint and varnish, the follow- 
ing opinion comes from the secre- 
tary of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

“Our manufacturers have no 
problem whatever in connection 
with returned goods. The products 
of this industry are handled largely 
by local dealers who in a sense 
handle one manufacturer’s goods 
exclusively, outside of certain spe- 
cial products, usually those that are 
intensively advertised.” 

Much the same judgment is held 
by the general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association : 

“Returned goods are not a par- 
ticular problem with machine tool 
builders, and our association has 
therefore not made any study of 
the question. Machine tools are al- 
most entirely sold under definite 
contract, and it is only in rare 
cases that tools shipped on order 
are returned for credit.” 

Turning attention, now, to prod- 
ucts of quite another nature, we 
learn from the managing director 
of the Tobacco Merchants’ Associ- 
ation of the United States: 

“The practice of returning goods 
is practically unknown to the to- 
bacco industry. The great bulk of 
the tobacco business is done on 
well-advertised popular brands and 
these are purchased by both job- 
bers and retailers in accordance 
with the demand for the same in 
their localities, so that there is 
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never any occasion for returning 
such goods, except under peculiar 
circumstances.” 

In another industry, that of 
paper- -making, two manufacturers, 
in personal interviews, mentioned 
the report of the Committee on 
Trade Relations of the National 
Distribution Conference wherein 
the paper industry was cited as 
one in which returned goods con- 
stitute a “trade abuse.” In that 
report, the deliberate substitution 
of one quality for another was al- 
leged to be an easy matter for the 
reason that detection is difficult and 
for the added reason that strict 
maintenance of a grade is difficult. 

Both these manufacturers ex- 
pressed indignation over the Trade 
Relations report, which they 
branded as being “several years 
old” and as “describing conditions 
existing prior to 1922 but now 
gone.” Both, further, are firm in 
the belief that trade abuses of this 
sort have disappeared. One of 
them declares: 

“Nothing in commerce clings so 
close to advertised brands as paper. 
We watermark each individual 
sheet to guarantee quality. Paper 
competition takes primarily the 
‘quality’ angle, and that a is 
vigorously advertised. ou can’t 
advertise a brand where substitu- 
tion is even the remotest possi- 
bility.” 

Within the paper industry are a 
number of trade associations. It is 
impossible to quote them all, but 
possibly the field will be summa- 
rized by the belief of the secretary 
of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry, who says: 

“My own experience leads me to 
believe that the problem of re- 
turned goods is not at all serious. 
... At the present time, the paper 
jobber or the large consumer who 
buys direct from the mill is prac- 
ticing hand-to-mouth buying. He 
does not order a great deal of 
paper for which he has not an im- 
mediate outlet. Competition is 
very keen among the mills and the 
standards for the various grades 
of paper are well maintained, so 
that I believe the returned goods 
question is one of little or no im- 
portance in our industry.” 

This position is confirmed by a 
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paragraph from a letter by the 
president of a leading paper com- 
pany 

“So far as I know, ‘returned 
goods’ in the paper industry i is not 
a very vital subject. Paper is not 
a perishable commodity. Where 
rejections do materialize, as a rule, 
some adjustment is made or the 
stock is put into a warehouse and 
gotten rid of at perhaps a sacrifice 
price. In our own experience | 
know of but one lot of paper that 
was returned to our mill, and this 
observation covers a number of 
years. That particular case was 
very unusual; it really has no 


bearing on the general subject.” 


THE OTHER EXTREME 


These instances where no diffi- 
culty arises over returned goods 
yield to the other extreme of ex- 
perience when the inquiry is 
pushed into commodities that are 
more nearly perishable, that are 
difficult to make fully up to stand- 
ard, that suffer from the style ele- 
ment, etc. 

The woolen trades come quickly 
to mind. The secretary of the 
American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers volun- 
teers this statement: 

“In our industry we begin by 
recognizing that it is impossible to 
make a perfect piece of woolen or 
worsted cloth. This means that 
there is an inevitable spread be- 
tween a theoretical standard of 
perfection and a practical stand- 
ard. This fact in turn is respon- 
sible for a great many disputes 
which grow out of an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether 
the thing delivered is or is not a 
normal delivery. 

“For a great many years this 
problem existed to the distinct ag- 
gravation of this industry until we 
founded, together with the buyers 
of our product, the Mutual Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Cloth and 
Garment Trades. This institution 
is set up exclusively as a court of 
last resort to which merchandise 
as to which there is doubt is by 
mutual agreement sent for final 
disposition. If the bureau rules 
that it is less than a normal de- 
livery and subject to a return, the 
seller takes it back and credits it 
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BLACK BACKGROUNDS 





Here’s a thin paper that carries them perfectly 


VERYONE knows how 
difficult it is to get good 
results with black back- 
grounds on thin paper; yet 
Shreve, Crump and Low, fa- 
mous Boston jewelers, have 
solved the problem by the 
use of Warren’s Thintext in 
their mailing pieces. 
Thintext insures beautiful 
printing results. It has a 
smooth, velvety surface that 
gives life and softness to text, 
ine cuts and halftones, but 
at the same time it is so thin 
andsosight thatitkeepsdown 


mailing costs. Moreover, 
Thintext perfectly meets 
every requirement of bind- 
ing and folding, and is suffi- 
ciently opaque so that print- 
ing on the front will not 
make printing on the back 
hard to read. 

Send for our booklet, 
“Making it Easy to Plan 
i ay on Warren’s Thin- 
text.” It contains some fine 
examples of ways in which 
Thintext can be used. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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if the bureau rules that it is a 
normal delivery, the buyer retains 
and pays for it. The loser always 
pays for the service of the bureau. 

“When there was no tribunal to 
be employed, certain types of buy- 
ers rejected anything they did not 
want in the hope that in some way 
they would ultimately be relieved 
of it. With the Bureau in the 
market, as a going concern, these 
buyers realize the futility of re- 
jecting merchandise without cause. 

.. As we view it from ‘actual 
experience, the bureau renders as 
great a service to our, industry by 
the disputes that its existence auto- 
matically discourages as by those 
that it actually deals with.” 

How disputes are thus “auto- 
matically discouraged” is seen in a 
clause in general use in contracts 
for cloth, as well as appearing in 
print on original and all carbons of 
orders: 


Any dispute as to condition or qual- 
ity of merchandise delivered shall be 
settled by the Mutual Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Cloth and Garment Trades 
pursuant to the rules and regulations 
thereof. 


In this manner, at the inception 
of a sale, the method of adjusting 
any possible disagreement is pro- 
vided. Unwarranted returns, re- 
turns without authorization of the 
seller, abuse of the returns privi- 
lege—all disappear. 

Throughout the entire garment 
industry, as also with shoes and 
hats, the prevalence of returned 
goods is rampant. Nervous mar- 
keting characterizes these trades, 
with many questionable customs 
that arise out of the style element 
in their merchandise. Retailers 
return goods to wholesalers in 
much the reckless fashion that cus- 
tomers of department stores send 
back what they have ordered on 
approval or on C. O. D. or just on 
impulse; wholesalers, in these 
trades, tend to pursue the same 
tactics in their dealings with the 
factories. With or without justi- 
fication, purchasers at all stages 
of the marketing, ship back to the 
sellers in an effort to shift posses- 
sion of the goods and with posses- 
sion the legal title thereto—before 
arguing out their differences. 

The whole procedure is notori- 
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ously familiar. It results ir 
“mountains of returned goods,” in 
the words of an official of the 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany, who goes on to remark that 
“more than half the packages i: 
our ‘On-Hand’ department in New 
York City consist of women’s ap- 
parel that has been returned by 
retailers to jobbers and manufac- 
turers.” 

The express company, each year 
in the single city of New’ York, 
handles more than 100,000 package: 
of unauthorized returns of mer- 
chandise of this single classification 
—this large number covering 
merely returns where refusal to 
accept delivery occurs and where, 
as the reason for such refusal, 

“unauthorized shipment” is stated 

So great has become the burden 
of warehousing and properly re- 
cording these “mountains of re- 
turned merchandise” that an exhibit 
of facts such as those just given 
for wearing apparel constituted the 
principal argument of the express 
company in applying to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dur- 
ing 1926, for permission to assess 
storage charges on all shipments 
held in the “On-Hand” and “Don’t- 
Want” departments. 

In all the fabric and garment in- 
dustries differences of opinion as to 
quality will continue, with some 
legitimate returns of goods, but 
these industries are peculiarly sub- 
ject to the psychology of price 
fluctuations, seasonal movements, 
style changes, and the like, all of 
which affect buyer and seller with 
opposing motives and all of which 
factor large in returns of mer- 
chandise. 

Another trade with many 
troubles over returned goods is 
the drug field. Three or four 
years ago the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association gave con- 
siderable attention to this matter 
and at the time issued a manual of 
policy. It contained this, as to 
returned goods: 

Original invoice should accompany 
all goods returned for credit. City 
returns should be limited to 10 days 
and country returns to 30 days. 

At that time returned goods 
were, if anything, a greater evil 
with drugs than in 1927 and al- 
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The SIGN that takes the 
Place of a Skyscraper 


Financial institutions must impress the public by 
their buildings and offices with an idea of solidity and 
permanence. Thus we find, in large cities, insurance 
offices in luxurious suites of the finest office buildings. 


But in smaller towns such offices are not available,—still the 
insurance company must have a representative. So the Aetna 
Company identifies that representative by the finest, most sub- 
stantial, most permanent sign possible,—a sign of Dura-Sheen 
porcelain enamel! Because Dura -Sheen apes are handsome, 
because they never lose their rich colors and permanent lustre, 
because they are weather proof and because they require no 
upkeep, they serve the purpose to perfection. 


ALTNA-IZE@ 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheern’ Lifetime Signs 


.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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SUPREMACY! 


64.4% 





OF ALL 
ADVERTISING 
IN ST. PAUL 
NEWSPAPERS 


DURING THE 
FIRST 6 
MONTHS OF 
1927 WAS 
PUBLISHED 
IN THE 


ST. PAUL ' 
DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


Comeral Advertising Q’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. Ney, Yort,Chucase. 
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though excessive returns were be- 
wailed at the annual conventions, 
the furthest advance step to curb 
abuses that could win committee 
approval was that just quoted. 
The committee could come no 
nearer to agreement than to set a 
time limit for returns! 

[he same manual says of an- 
other practice: 

Future datings should be Mascausaged, 
as they tend to over-stocking, ‘ 
lead to anceeaive credit losses and con- 
stitute one of the pane causes for 
excessive returns of merchandise. 

The secretary of this association, 
referring to 1927, writes: 

“Constantly fluctuating and 
changing conditions have resulted 
in some divergent opinion being de- 
veloped with respect to returned 
goods. At the present time we are 
engaged in a new survey of the 
subject, and hope that this new 
study may result in some uni- 
formity of opinion on the part of 
our members as to what consti- 
tutes fair trade practice and a 
sound economic policy.” 

In the distribution of groceries 
and hardware, as with drugs, a 
rage for returning goods swept the 
retail stores during the period 
1923-1926. Nor has it entirely 
ended, though greatly abated. 
Electrical supplies, too, and auto- 
motive accessories, and confec- 
tionery, see the problem of 
returned goods in its most dis- 
agreeable form. 

In each of these trades competi- 
tion is intense. Each of them has 
a constant criss-cross of jobbing 
sources. The merchandise itself 
covers a wide range, with multi- 
plicity of brands. Retail outlets 
are needlessly numerous, a large 
portion being of uncertain credit 
rating. Jobbing distribution is, 
with each of them, constantly at 
war with direct distribution. 

The whole situation, with each 
of these trades, is one of shifting 
profits and of nervous competition. 
Each offers a buyers’ market; the 
man who pays the invoice domi- 
nates all disputes, and it results 
hat the buyer can easily impose 

n the seller, whose eagerness for 

rders makes possible unwarranted 
returns of goods. No seller dares 
rritate a buyer. Out of this con- 
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dition, these trades have become 
sore spots in returns. 

There is not space in this article 
to list the remedies for unjustified 
return goods which trade associa- 
tions offer. Among the members 
of certain associations remedies of 
one kind or another are already at 
work. Without the aid of com- 
peting wholesalers, certain jobbers 
have adopted plans which seem to 
be working out well. These reme- 
dies of associations and individual 
wholesalers will be described in a 
later article. 


Death of Frederick L. Colver 


Frederick L. Colver, for the last thir- 
teen years business director of all pub- 
lications of the Boy Scouts of America, 
died at Tenafly, N. J., on November 11 
in his sixty-fifth year. 

He organized the New York Syndi- 
cate Bureau, in 1884, in conjunction 
with Edward W. Bok. From 1889 to 
1906 he was successively ee 
manager and _finall president 
owner of the Frank lie’s magazines. 
In 1902 he established the first Peri- 
odical Publishers Association and was 
its “Secretary for five years, afterward 
becoming president. In 1905 he changed 
The Frank Leslie’s Monthly to the 
American Magazine, and subsequently 
was connected with Success Magazine 
and Lippincott’s Magazine. 


E. D. Woodyard Heads West 
Virginia Newspaper Council 
Edward D. Woodyard, of Spencer, 

W. Va., publisher of eight weekly news- 

papers jn that State, was elected pres- 

ident of the West Virginia Conference 
and Newspaper Council, at its sixth 
annual meeting at Morgantown. Other 
officers of the Council are H. S. Whet- 
sell, of the ay Republican, vice- 
resident, and S. Buzzerd, of the 
organ Messenger, secretary-treasurer. 








To Direct Newspaper Cam- 
paign for Northwestern Oil 


The Northwestern Oil Company, Su- 

rior, Wis., which operates as _ the 

onarch Oil Company at Port Arthur, 
Ont., has placed its advertising account 
with Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. 

Newspapers will be used, starting this 
month, featuring Vim-a-mite gasoline 
and other Northwestern products, 





Syracuse “Herald” Appoints 
O’Mara & Ormsbee 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Herald has ap- 
pointed O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. This ap- 
pointment becomes effective December 1. 








Building the Budget to Curb Rising 
Sales Costs 


Whether or Not the Budget Proves Accurate, a Business Is Alv 
Better Off for Having Made One 


By D. M. 


[_EVEL-HEADED analysts of 
economic developments, study- 
ing the present efforts of business 
to check rising selling costs, see 
budgeting as one of the straight 
and sure roads to progress for 
manufacturers and their sales ex- 
ecutives. To them, budgeting 
stands for the first step toward 
effecting genuine control of sales 
growth and sales expense and 
maintaining a predetermined ratio 
of expense to profits in order to 
insure permanence. It means 
finding the facts and looking them 
full in the face. 

“Once a manufacturer begins to 
build a budget,” says the comp- 
troller of a large electrical manu- 
facturing company, “he begins to 
go along with his eyes open. He 


begins to fix responsibilities where 


they belong. Sooner or later he 
gets hard boiled on matters of 
authority and responsibility. He 
finds that a budget is not a panacea. 
But he finds out, too, that the 
more uncertain his business, the 
more variable the factors con- 
trolling it, the more necessary a 
budget is to make it a profitable 
business year in and year out.” 

When a manufacturer comes to 
the poirit where he sees an advan- 
tage in estimating what he should 
be able to accomplish during the 
next year or quarter of a year, he 
quickly finds that what he needs, 
if he is to do anything like a 
scientific job, is not one budget 
but several of them. W. S. 
Clithero, director of budgets for 
Armour & Company, suggests the 
following : 

1. A sales budget for which the sales 
department is responsible. 

eA production and inventory budget 
for which the operating or plant de- 
- partment is responsible. . 

3. A financial budget for which the 
treasurer’s department is responsible. 

4. An additions and maintenance bud- 
get for which there is more or less joint 


Hubbard 


responsibility by the president, 
surer, comptroller and other officers 


From summaries of these 
budgets, once they have been ap- 
proved, a master budget can be 
prepared. Usually the comptroller’s 
department, working closely with 
the accounting department, is best 
fitted for this work. 

Of the departmental budgets 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph the marketing or sales bud- 
get is most important, in the opin- 
ion of Joseph H. Barber, assistant 
to the president of the Walworth 
Company, Boston. The reason 
why it is most important today, he 
considers, should be easily ap- 
parent. Mass production has dis- 
covered the way to produce greater 
output at a lower unit cost. How- 
ever, business has not yet found 
out how to sell the greater output 
of mass production at a lower unit 
cost of selling. It is this vexing 
problem that forward-looking 
sales executives are hoping to 
solve through the use of scientific 
methods in analyzing markets and 
in formulating policies to meet 
conditions as they are and are 
likely to be. 

At the autumn convention of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation at Chicago last’ week, Mr. 
Barber told in the light of the 
Walworth Company’s experience 
how the sales budget should be 
built and what factors should be 


‘given greatest weight to make it 


an effective curb on rising sales 
costs. In the main, his talk was a 
series of answers to questions pro- 
posed by the convention program. 
Some of these questions with Mr. 
Barber’s answers follow: 

Should the Sales Budget A)}- 
praise How Much to Sell? 

“Certainly it is a function of the 
sales budget to appraise the quan- 
tity of goods to be sold. In this 
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= e Finishing Touch 
worth 
reason 
lay, he Ing-Rich porcelain enameled signs 
y ap- afford that finishing touch so necessary 
> owed to a well-planned, well-rounded ad- 
‘Mow vertising campaign. 
a For, when the newspaper and magazine 
a ads have been forgotten, and the bill- 
rexing board displays have been painted over, 
oking and the collateral printed matter has 
is to become dust covered on the shelves, 
— your Ing-Rich sign will remain in that 
meet strategic place, the point of purchase, 
1 are bearing your message tomorrow, next 
month, next year, yes, even 10 years 
Ra from now, with colors unfaded, un- 
Mr, dimmed and untarnished. 
F the 
ies A sample sign will be made for 
d be you, on request, without obligation, 
ld be to show you how your campaigns 
ke it can be given the finishing touch. 
sales 
vas a 
pro- INGRAM- RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mn General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
“| ING-RICH SIGNS 
f the 
man- Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
1s 
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respect I think the budget should 
very frankly question whether it 
is necessarily desirable to sell as 
much next year as last year. It is 
quite possible that certain margi- 
nal territories were traveled at a 
disproportionate cost and that a 
greater net profit might result if 
the volume were restricted so as 
to include sales from only those 
territories that could yield a total 
income sufficient to cover total 
costs and leave a net profit.” 

Should the Sales Budget Direct 
Effort toward the Best Markets? 

“We become so accustomed to 
looking at a geographical map laid 
out according to political areas 
that we sometimes little appreciate 
how much a map distorts our 
views of economic distribution. 
Some 120 specific, individual trad- 
ing areas within the United States 
consume nearly nine-tenths of the 
possible grand total consumption; 
all the sparsely settled districts 
excluded from these specific trad- 
ing areas will consume less than 
one-tenth of the possible total vol- 
ume. Concentrated areas can be 
marketed at a profit. Certainly it 
is a function of the budget to tell 
where sales effort may be best 
directed. It should provide for re- 
allotting territories for best ef- 
fectiveness and should even recom- 
mend elimination of effort in areas 
where only losses can occur.’ 

Should the Sales Budget Indi- 
cate When to Sell? 

“The budget cannot fix the time 
when goods shall be sold. It 
should be the function of the bud- 
get to make a forecast—that is, 
to indicate the expected dates 
when prices are likely to be lowest 
and when, as a consequence, order 
volumes will be heaviest. Fore- 
casting when to sell is not so im- 
portant as it used to be.” 

Should the Sales Budget Ex- 
plain How to Sell? 

“It is at least partly a function 
of sales budgeting to consider 
whether sales should be made 
through owned branches or direct 
from works to independent job- 
bers. There is a logical field of 
research in this direction.” 

Shall the Budget Take Account 
of the Price Per Unit? 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of a 
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sales budget ds the instrument that 
fixes price. It is the law of supply 
and demand that does the fixing. 
Moreover, it is not simply the law 
of supply and demand within a 
particular industry. The natural 
procedure would call for an initial 
estimate of probable volume, to be 
priced at average prices consistent 
with the general trend, thereafter 
adjusting both prices and possible 
volume in the light of policy 
changes authorized by the _ indi- 
vidual company’s officers.” 

Should the Sales Budget Revu- 
late Selling Costs? 

“Selling costs are defined to in- 
clude expenditures (a) for sales 
supervision, salaries and expenses, 
(b) for selling salaries, (c) for 
traveling and other salesmen’s ex- 
penses, and (d) for advertising. 
It is clear that the budget should 
regulate these costs. “To regulate’ 
means to make regular or orderly, 
or to adjust by rule, and that is 
just what the budget is expected 
to do.” 

Is it Desirable to Set Individual 
Quotas? 

“Our practice in the Walworth 
Company is to arrive at a sales 
budget for each of the branch or 
division managers after individual 
conferences with them. We have 
not insisted that they break their 
sales budgets down to individual 
salesmen’s budgets. However, this 
is usually done by most managers. 
A manager may set quotas for his 
individual salesmen to stimulate 
their efforts, but the manager's 
own task is broader and he is held 
accountable under a formal sales 
budget.” 

Is Market Analysis Necessary 
to Set Quotas? 

“IT am in hearty agreement with 
those who would expand sales 
budgeting to include market analy- 
sis. That is our policy. Quotas 
offer 100 per cent yardsticks for 
measuring the relative effective- 
ness of local operations, and care- 
ful market analysis provides a 
solid basis for formulating long- 
range policies. I should say that 
market analysis is desirable in set- 
ting sales quotas, but believe that 
accurate sales budgets should be 
developed for current budgetary 


purposes.” 
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Leaders of Industry are 
Readers of Iron Trade Review 


Railway 
Cars 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


en. American Tank Car Corp. 


Koppel Ind. Car & Equip. Co. 
Moun. Vernon Car Mfg. Co 


Pennsylvania Car Co. 
Standard Tank Car Co. 

St. Louis Car Co. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


Household 
Appliances 


— 4 Bros. Co. 
pex Electric Manufacturing Co. 

Delco Light Co 

troit Stove Aiorks 

Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
Foote-Burt 
P. A. Geier Co. 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
White Sewing Machine Co. 


HE few well-known names listed above are 
typical of the complete coverage which 
IRON TRADE REVIEW gives in the various 


branches of the metalworking field. 


Careful 


surveys show that the 12000 copies of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW printed each week are read by 
36000 major executives and operating heads in 
primary industries which have an annual income 
of over twenty-one Dillion dollars. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Penton Publication 
Member A. B. P. and A. B. C, 
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Both the “‘same”’ 
« « which to buy? 
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Here is a decision-making 
sales help 


Child Life’s new product certification service brings 
extra selling help of the most important kind. 

To the customer about to buy, the Child Life seal 
of approval points out a product endorsed by an 
established publishing house known since 1856... 
carries assurance of satisfaction from a magazine 
read by 200,000 quality-buying families monthly. 

Many national advertisers have already taken 
advantage of this unusual merchandising service 
announced in Printers’ Ink, October 20th. 


4 4 4 


If you have a product that families buy—for 
children particularly—you will be interested in 
learning all the facts. Just address The Child Life 
Merchandising Bureau, 536 8S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company—Publishers, Chicago 
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Who Shculd Undertake Market 
Analysis? 

“It is my opinion that cases are 
rare where outside agencies can 
best carry on such marketing re- 
search. I believe the company’s 
own research staff is in best posi- 
tion and best equipped to carry on 
the research. Occasionally data 
of value can be gathered by the 
co-operative efforts of associations, 
through pooling and averaging of 
sales distribution data of many 
concerns, but by and large, market 
analysis gains most in value when 
it is prosecuted by those most 
vitally interested and most inti- 
mately acquainted with problems 
of the industry surveyed. 

Of What Importance Are His- 
torical Precedents? 

“The specific answer here de- 
pends partly on the nature of 
the company’s products, whether 
largely staple items or largely spe- 
cialty items, and partly upon the 
continuity of the company’s oper- 
ations, whether a significant his- 
tory demonstrates consistent habits 
or new ventures are without prec- 
edent. Answers might be graded. 
First, past performances alone 
should be the basis for forward 
estimates in the case of staples 
marketed for a long period under 
continuing policies. In the case 
of new ventures for the market- 
ing of specialties market analysis 
would assume greatest importance. 
Actually the problem i in most com- 
panies is mixed.” 

Does Orthodox 
Analysis Pay? 

“Should sales budgets take rec- 
ognition of long-time trend, busi- 
ness cycle, seasonal or fortuitous 
changes in volume? It should be 
obvious that values will be derived 
from orthodox forecasting accord- 
ing to the extent that an estab- 
lished manufacturer is selling a 
staple product under continuing 
policies in the same markets. In 
the case of the enterprise aiming 
to market a specialty in untried 
territories, the law of organic 
growth would develop so sharply 
rising a normal trend line, that 
very little importance could be at- 
tached to business cycle fluctua- 
tions and even seasonal variations 
might shrink to insignificance. In 
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most companies, only a fair por- 
tion of all estimates can be de- 
veloped after the manner pre- 
scribed in orthodox forecasting 
while the balance of the estimates 
must continue to represent an ap- 
praisal of possibilities.” 

Where Should the 
Originate? 

“Our experience teaches that the 
estimates should originate in the 
field by men held to be responsible 
for their accomplishment, subject 
to review by their superiors. Be- 
fore authorization they should be 
checked at headquarters against 
past experiences and market study 
findings. Naturally it is folly to 
authorize a sales budget in excess 
of any possible production. If the 
initial estimates indicate any such 
situation, the salesmen’s estimates 
should be revised so as to confine 
sales effort to the more profitable 
lines. As a general condition, 
sales efforts need not be relaxed 
for this cause.” 
~ By What Periods Should Esti- 
mates Be Set? 

“It is impractical in annual es- 
timates to extend the analysis 
very far in detail. Only the bolder 
outlines can be sketched over a 
period running so far in the fu- 
ture, and all that can be done on 
an annual basis is insufficient in 
most cases for current guidance. 
In our case we set up an annual 
estimate sufficiently broad in scope 
and extended in detail so that we 
may have a fair estimate of the 
probable net profits to be contrib- 
uted by each financially respon- 
sible unit. Each of these esti- 
mates is broken down to show how 
the maior income and outgo fac- 
tors will operate each month to get 
that calculated profit. We use the 
calendar month basis. Others carry 
out accounting for thirteen periods 
in the year. I have not yet ob- 
served anywhere the circumstances 
requiring or justifying forward es- 
timates by weeks. The breakdown 
of annual estimates should cer- 
tainly tie in with whatever time 
period is utilized in the accounting 
records.” 

What Attitude Should Prevail 
When Estimating? 

“Some years ago we attempted to 
harmonize naturally optimistic es- 
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timates of salesmen with the more 
conservative estimates made at 
headquarters. We carried on two 
sets of sales estimate figures. Op- 
timistic estimates cannot answer 
to the management’s more serious 
requirements. Now we know the 
field estimater must think further 
to the end of his problem. He must 
realize that he is in business and 
his own expenditures must be paid 
for out of the profit margin on 
his own sales. In the light of such 
reasoning, field estimater and man- 
agement gradually come together.” 

Who Should Estimate Sales Ex- 
penses? 

“It is our experience that esti- 
mates relating to expenditures cov- 
ering the cost of selling should 
originate at headquarters. There 
are two good reasons for this. 
First, the data relating to selling 
expenditures run to greater detail 
than can be assembled readily in 
the field; and second, it is against 
human nature for sales managers 
to curb their expenditures volun- 
tarily. It is in line with human 


nature for field estimators to esti- 
mate volume high and profits nar- 


row. Granting this, it becomes an 
easier problem for the central of- 
fice to show in convincing fashion 
that increased selling expenditures 
cannot be allowed for out of the 
shrinking profits estimated.” 

What Are the Best Yardsticks? 

“We are meeting with fair suc- 
cess in attempting to measure the 
over-all performance of our mar- 
keting units by relating each indi- 
ae unit’s total expense to the 
unit’s own total amount of gross 
profit. We call this measure the 
“expense-profit ratio.” This ratio 
stresses the fact that whether sales 
volume goes up or down and 
whether profit margins increase or 
decrease, there is no other fund 
out of which to pay the costs of 
selling except the total amount of 
gross profit income.’ 

Does ee Increase Im- 
mediate Sales? 

“Naturally some weight can be 
given to the advertising policy. It 
is certainly a large factor in the 
case of specialties and even in the 
case of certain staples where ad- 
vertising can be concentrated in- 
tensively upon specific items of 
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product. General advertising, upon 
a moderate scale, seldom has an 
immediate, considerable effect on 
sales volume. How much would 
sales fall off if we stopped ad- 
vertising? It would be difficult to 
prove that general advertising is 
going to increase sales faster than 
the normal growth rate already 
allowed for in our calculations 
But, contrariwise, we should cer- 
tainly have to count the cost in 
our estimates if advertising were 
to be discontinued.” 

Budgeting is, of course, not an 
end in itself. It is a means of 
controlling business to the end 
that adequate profits may be 
earned through the working out of 
a plan in every department of a 
business. Some executives have 
the erroneous idea that budgeting 
entails a great deal of elaborate 
paper work and continuous statis- 
tical juggling. Mr. Barber, Mr. 
Clithero and others at the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s 
meetings labored to counteract 
this impression. The budget is 
merely a simple plan of proposed 
action, they pointed out. But it 
must be followed up carefully and 
checked at the end of each ac- 
counting period if the budget is to 
be more than an empty gesture. 
Business executives have scarcely 
scratched the surface, they agreed, 
in putting marketing on a scien- 
tific basis. It would be folly, of 
course, to say that because a busi- 
ness does decide to operate on a 
budget basis, it has gone very far 
toward putting itself on a scientific 
basis. The budget may be wrong. 
In a poorly organized company the 
budget may tend to increase rather 
than diminish friction. Business ex- 
ecutives, those concerned with sales 
especially, hold no hopes of dis- 
covering panaceas for their eco- 
nomic ills. The$ distrust the cure- 
all and that is precisely what a 
budget should not be considered. 
What the budget is or should be is 
a combination of business weather- 
vane and barometer. It should 
show which way the wind is blow- 
ing and what the weather is likely _ 
to be. And that, most manufac- 
turers will concede, is a handy in- 
strument to have around the home 
office. 
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To Get Wurre Space Reap 
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AWN advertisement may be too 
thinly dressed, like the &nee 
plus ultra debutante of whom 
one never knows whether she 
is garbed for a reception or an 
operation. An advertisement 
may be too thickly dressed, like 
“just an old-fashioned girl” 
who goes to everybody’s wed- 
ding but her own. An island 
of copy set in an ocean of 
white space is just as weak and 
watery as an ocean of copy 
set in an island of white space. 
We are, if you will pardon 
the seeming self-complacency, 
past-masters in the fine art 
of getting white space read. 





FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who “Prove It With “Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 
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Making Consumer Inquiries Pro- 


duce Sales for Dealers 


Methods Used by Three Advertisers in Following Up Inquiries Received 
from Advertising 


By C. B. 


N article in the October 13 
41 issue of Printers’ INK, en- 
titled “Which Dealer Should Be 
Favored with Prospects’ Names?” 
described the methods used by a 
number of advertisers in distrib- 
uting to their dealers inquiries re- 
ceived from national advertising. 
A number of advertisers admit it 
is difficult to determine a sound 
policy of distributing their in- 
quiries, finding themselves nicely 
impaled on the horns of the di- 
lemma, whether to send all inquir- 
ies from a town to all dealers in 
that town, to one dealer in the 
town and if to only one, to which 
one. 

Since the article appeared, there 
has been received some further in- 
formation which should be added 
as additional material for the help 
of advertisers who are seeking a 
solution for the problem. 

The Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Company, as a preliminary, classi- 
fies all its dealers and a card rec- 
ord is kept of each dealer and the 
various Coleman products which 
he handles. Dealers who handle 
the entire line are indicated by a 
star and when an inquiry is re- 
ceived the records are first checked 
for the number of dealers in the 
town from which the inquiry ema- 
nates and in the event there is a 
“star” dealer in the town he re- 
ceives the inquiry. 

At the same time the inquiry 
is referred to the dealer a special 
letter is written to the inquirer. 
This letter gives further informa- 
tion concerning Coleman products 
and tells the inquirer where these 
products can be seen and pur- 
chased. A systematic follow-up is 
put on the inquiry and if a sale is 
not reported by the local dealer 
within ten days, a follow-up is sent 
to the dealer. Failure of the dealer 
to reply to this letter means that 
another direct letter is sent to the 


Larrabee 


inquirer, a copy of this letter being 
sent to the dealer. 

Certain dealers specialize in one 
product only and inquiries for such 
a product are sent to the special- 
izing dealers even though there 
may be “star” dealers in the same 
town. On some classes of inquiries 
the company doesn’t notify the 
dealer, but gives the inquirer the 
names and addresses of dealers lo- 
cated conveniently. 

The Jantzen Knitting Mills 
write to the inquirer listing all 
dealers in the inquirer’s community 
who are handling Jantzen prod- 
ucts. The company believes this 
is the best plan, because it allows 
the consumer to pick out his fa- 
vorite store. At the same time all 
dealers are sent a card giving the 
name and address of the prospect 
or prospects from whom inquiries 
have been received. 

In cases where there is no Jant- 
zen dealer in the inquirer’s com- 
munity the consumer is advised of 
that fact and is informed that the 
company will sell him at retail list 
prices, which are enclosed. All 
inquiries are referred by the com- 
pany to the salesman on the 
territory, so that the salesman can 
use them in building new business. 

As soon as an inquiry is received 
by The Celotex Company from a 
periodical advertisement it is en- 
tered on a key sheet. This sheet 
lists the names of the publications 
being used by the company and the 
number of inquiries produced by 
each publication on each day of the 
month. Each sheet gives the 
monthly record both by days and 
by total. 

The inquiries are then copied 
and zoned to be forwarded to the 
division manager from whose ter- 
ritory they originate. When the 
division manager receives an in- 
quiry he forwards to the inquirer 
a letter in which are listed the 
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this Ri advertisi 


6. AGAZINES may remain 
AN unopened . . . booklets and 
% broadsides may land in the 
waste basket . . . but here’s one 
kind of advertising that can’t 

be ignored. 

Electric displays by Flexlume are 
irresistible attention getters by day 
and by night. Projecting over the 
sidewalk, they are seen and heeded 
not only by every passerby, but by 
persons up and 
down the 
street for 
blocks. 

Let Flex- |i 
lume Electric [& WURLIIZER [| 
Displays ad- } NEARS S32" 
vertise your 
products above 
your dealers’ 
doors—tie up with your other advertis- 
ing at the purchase point. Write to us 
for information about results from 
Flexlume advertising and details of 
the “‘dealer-cooperative” plan. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1048 Military Road, Buffalo, N. i. 


Factories also Oakland, Calif., 
at Detroit, and 
Los Angeles, Toronto, Can. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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picture readers ~all / 


HE first ten years of married life are the 

formative ones—a home is being planned, 
or built, or furnished. And the number of homes 
where a scrap book lays plans for the months 
and years to come is surprising. 


Pictures go into those scrap books—delayed 
sales we'll call them. But they’re only a fraction 
of the immediate sales created by those same 
pictures. And the user of pictures has learned 
that the better the pictures, the better the sales. 


Economy is measured by result, not cost. The 
best photo engravings would be the cheapest 
even if their first cost were higher—but it isn’t. 


For three generations we have helped advertisers, 

publishers and printers to make their pictures 

TALK. The best picture in the world is no better 
than the photo engraving that reproduces it. 


Gatchel & Manning INC. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association ] 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square +»  230South 7th St. 
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names of the dealers in the town 
or city where the inquirer lives. 

The letter, which is enclosed in a 
duplex envelope with a copy of a 
consumers’ building book, reads as 
follows: 


We appreciate your interest in 
Celotex as expressed by your request 
for further information. Complete de- 
scriptive literature is enclosed in this 
envelope. 

fests have shown that the usual 
building materials, when used alone, of- 
fer inadequate protection against heat 
and cold. Hence many homes built in 
recent years are no longer truly mod- 
ern. Homes of today, unless thoroughly 
protected against extremes of tempera- 
ture, will fall far short of tomorrow’s 
demand for all-year comfort. 

Celotex, now in its sixth year, has 
been used for such protection in more 
than 119,000 American homes. With its 
use has come a new standard of build- 
ing practice. Celotexed homes are win- 
ter-warm, summer-cool, quiet, perma- 
nently strong and cost much less to 


heat. 

Whether used in new homes or in 
houses already built, Celotexing soon 
pays for itself in the advantages and 
economies it insures. 

Leaders among builders, architects 
and dealers are recommending Celotex 
and advising its use. Celotexing the 
home is the modern way of os 
today’s and tomorrow’s standards o 
health, comfort, quiet and economy, All 
lumber dealers can supply Celotex, but 
the dealers whose names are listed be- 
low can quote you prices and make 
immediate deliveries, 


At the time this letter is sent 
the typist makes three carbons, 
recording the name and address of 
the inquirer on a pink, a green and 
a yellow copy. The yellow copy 
is retained in the manager’s office, 
the pink copy is forwarded to the 
salesman in charge of the territory 
and the green copy or copies are 
sent to the dealer or dealers. 

Newspaper coupons are keyed so 
that they are returned to the 
twelve division offices. Thereafter 
they are handled in the same man- 
ner as other inquiries. Under this 
plan, however, the book does not 
reach the consumer until a week 
after the inquiry has been received. 
The company tells me that it is 
contemplating a change in method 
which will cut down this interval. 





FE. A. Lum with Stillson Press 
The Stillson Press, New York, has 
ded to its E. A. Lum, formerly 
r twelve years with R. R. Donnelley 

& Sons Co., Chicago. 
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New Accounts for John Curtis 
Agency 


_ Conti, Brooklyn, soap distributor and 
importer, has appointed the John Cur- 
tis Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. ewspapers and business papers 
will be used. The Protex Glass Com- 
pany, Protex safety glass, and the Den- 
ver Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
Antiphlogistine, both of New York, have 
also placed their advertising accounts 
with the Curtis agency. Magazines and 
business papers will be used by the 
Protex company. Antiphlogistine will be 
advertised in medical journals. 





Plan Co-Operative Campaign 


on Rayon 

—e next year the Viscose Com- 
pany, E. £. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, and the Industrial Fibre Com- 
pany, will start a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign on rayon. The purpose 
will be to correct the present miscon- 
ception of the public’s idea regarding 
the quality of rayon and bring about a 
better appreciation of this material as 
a textile fabric. 

Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New 
York advertising agency, will direct this 
campaign. 


A?"M. Byers Company Net 
Profit 


The A. M. Byefs Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., showed a consolidated net 
profit for the quarter ended September 
30, 1927, of $303,962, after charges, 
compared with $419,000 for the same 
quarter of 1926. For the first nine 
months of 1927 the consolidated net 
income was $1,373,012, which compares 
with $1,490,332 for the corresponding 
period of 1926. 


H. G. Dunkel Transferred by 
Forbes Lithograph 

H. G. Dunkel, for two and a half 
years with the sales department of The 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, has been transferred to 
the Detroit office. He succeeds W. Stuart 
Forbes, jr» who is returning to the 
Boston office. 


J. J. Tobias Advanced by 


Moto Meter Company 


J. J. Tobias has been caprinte car 
couoment sales manager of the Moto 
N. 











eter Company, Inc., Long Island City, 

. Y., manufacturer of heat indicators, 
spark plugs, etc. His headquarters will 
be at troit. 





Dinuba “Sentinel” Appoints 
Mogensen 


The Dinuba, Calif., Sentinel has ap- 
q- . C. Mogensen & Company, 
nc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 












Once Again the Anthracite Industry 
: Is Told to Advertise 


Business Men of Mining Region Hold Conference to Advocate Better 
Co-operation and More Modern Marketing Methods 


BUSINESS conference that 
4 in some respects was unique 
was held in the little Pennsylvania 
mining city of Mount Carmel, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
of last week. It was unique in 
that while the object of the con- 
ference was the promotion of bet- 
ter business methods, with especial 
emphasis upon the use of co-opera- 
tive advertising in the anthracite 
coal industry, the moving spirit 
behind the conference came from 
outside that industry proper. 

An interesting and unusual story 
of energy and intelligently directed 
civic enterprise lies behind the or- 
ganization of the Anthracite Co- 
operative Convention, as the body 
which met in Mount Carmel last 
week was called. 


About eighteen months ago, a 


small group of.business and pro- 


fessional men of Mount Carmel— 
a city of a little over 17,000 in- 
habitants, tucked away in a fold 
of the Alleghenies in Central 
Pennsylvania—decided that their 
city needed a Chamber of Com- 
merce; and they proceeded to or- 
ganize one. The next question 
was, what should the newly or- 
ganized Chamber of Commerce 
do, to put Mount Carmel on the 
map ? 

The usual sequence of city- 
boosting plans, industrial surveys 
and promotional work of more or 
less conventional character, was 
debated and rejected. This par- 
ticular group of men decided that 
what their city needed was not so 
much new industries, as more 
health in the principal industry it 
already possessed. 

Mount Carmel, like a dozen 
other cities of Eastern and Central 
Pennsylvania, relies almost for its 
existence upon a foundation of 
anthracite coal and for the last 
two years the anthracite coal in- 
dustry has not been doing very 
well, nor has it been showing any 
signs of doing better in the future. 


On the contrary, the great spread 
of the use of fuel oil in particular, 
and to a lesser degree coke, gas 
and bituminous coal, in both do- 
mestic and industrial heating ser- 
vice, has been growing increasiiigly 
alarming from the point of view 
of the anthracite industry. 

But where most of the other 
larger cities dependent upon an- 
thracite for a large part of their 
livelihood have taken their anxiety 
out in mourning, Mount Carinel 
decided to do something about it. 

Not one of the men responsible 
for the organization of the An- 
thracite Co-operative Convention is 
himself actively or directly inter- 
ested in the anthracite industry, 
either as miner, operator or dealer. 
They are all merchants, bankers or 
professional men of Mount 
Carmel. But they all are aware 
that their customers, their de- 
positors, or their clients or 
patients, are dependent upon the 
anthracite industry for a livelihood 
and they did not propose to lose 
them. 


INTERNAL CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


They decided that what the 
anthracite industry seemed, from 
their point of view, to need, was 
first of all better co-operation 
within its own ranks, not only be- 
tween manager and miner, but also 
between producer and retailer, and 
among individual firms; and sec- 
ond, more modern and aggressive 
marketing methods, chief among 


.which they put a program of 
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genuine co-operative advertising on 
behalf of anthracite as a_ fuel. 
With this idea firmly in mind, they 
set to work. 

The result of this display of 
energy, initiative and “gumption” 
was the presence in Mount Carmel 
last week of close to 3,000 repre- 
sentative men from all classes in- 
terested in the anthracite industry— 
representative miners’ union lead- 
ers, headed by John L. Lewis, 
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president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; representa- 
tives of practically every important 
producing firm, headed by Samuel 
D. Warriner, president of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany and of the Anthracite Coal 
Producers’ Conference; high of- 
ficers of each of the principal 
anthracite-carrying railroads; and 
a strong delegation of anthracite 
retail dealers. 

What is more, the little group 
of crusaders went to Washington 
and so interested Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover in their idea, 
that he suspended the sessions of 
the International Radio and Com- 
munication Conference, over which 
he was presiding, for a day, solely 
in order that he might make a fly- 
ing trip to Mount Carmel and give 
the plan his official blessing. They 
enlisted Bishop Darlington of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Car- 
dinal Dougherty from Philadelphia 
and several other distinguished 
clergymen, to open the various ses- 
sions with prayer. 

They presented the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the Mayor of 
Chicago as added attractions. They 
prevailed upon Ralph E. Weeks, 
president of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools of Scranton, 
Pa., to take the post of permanent 
chairman. And they selected A. S. 
Brown, president of the National 
Portland Cement Association; 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, director 
of commercial research of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and 
Harry Merrill Hitchcock of the 
editorial staff of Printers’ INK 
to tell the coal men about co- 
operative advertising on behalf of 
an industry. 

Secretary Hoover, in his ad- 
dress, disclaimed any ability, for 
lack of the special study which, 
he said, when he first accepted 
the invitation he had hoped to 
make of anthracite problems, to 
give any specific advice regarding 
the needs of the industry. He 
presented, however, some brief and 
telling generalities as to the eco- 
nomic bases of co-operative effort 
within any industry, with particu- 
lar reference to the need of elim- 
ination of wastes in both producing 
and marketing. 
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Governor Fisher of Pennsyl- 
vania devoted considerable time to 
discussion of the Pennsylvania 
tonnage tax upon anthracite coal 
mined within the State, and de- 
clared that not only had he wni- 
formly opposed this tax, but was 
prepared to give his approval to a 
measure repealing it as soon as a 
practicable plan could be presented 
for replacing the revenue which 
this tax represents to the State. 
The Governor also gave some 
statistics designed to show the 
importance of the anthracite in- 
dustry to Pennsylvania, and spoke 
at some length with regard to the 
question of railroad freight rates 
affecting anthracite. 


THE KEYNOTE SPEECH 


Mr. Weeks, however, in his 
“keynote” speech as_ chairman, 
pointed clearly to the marketing 
problem of the industry as the 
subject of major importance to he 
considered by the convention. He 
quoted at some length from an 
article by O. H. Cheney, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Co., on “The New 
Competition,” to illustrate the point 
that the anthracite industry as a 
whole must take an active part in 
market study and sales promotional 
work, and probably in advertising, 
in order to hold a place for itself 
against other fuels. 

Mr. Brown presented a brief but 
clear review of the history of the 
co-operative effort of the cement 
industry, beginning even before 
the organization of the association 
in 1902. He told of the growth of 
the engineering and research ac 
tivities of the association, together 
with the development of its ad 
vertising program, and also gave 
some attention to its other valu 
able developments, such as the im 
provement in working conditions 
with especial reference to accident 
prevention. 

Considerable plain speaking 
characterized the sessions, several! 
speakers making no bones about 
telling the assembled anthracite 
men that another strike such as 
that of 1925-26, or even the serious 
threat of such a strike, in its effect 
upon the public, would be dis- 
astrous. 
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Did you 
get your = 


Copy 


of that helpful manual for the production adver- 
tising manager? 
This book will not be reprinted and when the 


present edition is exhausted, further copies will be 
unobtainable. Only a limited number of copies left. 


Order Your Copy 
Now! 


THE PRICE IS FIFTY CENTS 


‘Due to our rapidly diminishing 
supply, that old but fair practice, 
“first come, first served” will follow. 
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Advertising Typographers of America 
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Associated Typographers ¢ E. M. Diamant Typographic Service 7 Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. * Montague Lee Co., Inc. * Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Standard Ad Service * Supreme Ad Service * Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. 7 Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
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SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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Hiram B. Blauvelt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Comfort Coal-Lumber 
Company, who spoke as an anthra- 
cite retailer, stated in plain terms 
that another strike would mean 
that the anthracite industry might 
just as well shut up shop entirely 
and forever—and this was no more 
emphatic than the words used by 
other speakers. 

President Warriner of the Oper- 
ators’ Conference made a speech 
that was, in general, at once a 
plea for a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the industry, and a defense 
of what had already been done by 
the operators’ organization in sales 
promotion work. He took excep- 
tion to the statement of Mr. Parlin 
that the advertising done on behalf 
of anthracite, in comparison with 
the advertising of competitive 
fuels, amounted to nothing. The 
industry, he said, was spending 
about $500,000 a year for sales 
promotion work, and with, he be- 
lieved, generally excellent results. 

Mr. Lewis made a speech that, 
in comparison with some others 
he has made on the subject of 
anthracite, was generally consid- 
ered as extremely friendly and 
conciliatory in tone by those who 
heard him. He did take pains 
though, to lay upon the shoulders 
of the operators the responsibility 
for what he termed the hostile 
propaganda against anthracite as 
a fuel, which had grown out of 
the last strike, and which, he de- 
clared, had done great and unde- 
served harm to the industry. He 
promised the loyal support of the 
United Mine Workers to every 
effort to promote the wider use of 
anthracite, made several sugges- 
tions regarding rail freight rates 
and the use of anthracite by pro- 
ducing and transporting firms 
themselves, and closed with an 
expression of hope that it would 
be possible, even before the present 
king agreement between opera- 
tors and miners expires, to present 
new agreement which would re- 
sure the public as to lasting 
ace in the industry. 

Mr. Parlin made quite a sensa- 
tion by presenting to the audience 
a portfolio of advertising of com- 
peting fuels—mostly fuel oil and 
o:l-burner advertising—which has 
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Motor and 
Motor 
Accessory 
Advertising 


in 
has increased in value 
from a basis of 100 in 1899 
to no less than 441,133 
in 1926—an increase of 
441,033%! 
—there’s a reason. 


Send for copy of complete charts 
showing increases in many other 
commodities to 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
8, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


The mechanics of ad- 
vertising are simple: 
To buy advertising 
space, write a selling 
message, hire artist, 
engraver, and printer, 
to help you out and 
then pay the bills— 
lots of people can do 
that. 


But with due regard 
for competition, to 
put a selling message 
into words which 
make the average man 
and woman honestly 
want to respond, 
calls for good copy 
. . . . and that’s a 
horse of a different 
color. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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been published within the last year. 
The display, when spread out, 
stretched clear across the stage of 
the theater in which the conven- 
tion met, and was greeted with 
applause. He told the coal men 
that this advertising was making 
things harder for them in three 
ways: by its direct influence in 
promoting the sale of the compect- 
ing fuels, by its stimulating effect 
upon the salesmen and dealers en- 
gaged in selling the competing 
fuel and by its value in promoting 
enthusiasm and “boosting” for the 
competing fuel among those who 
had gone over to it from 
anthracite. 

Mr. Hitchcock presented to the 
convention what he termed “life- 
lines of stubborn economic fact” 
to which they might cling to avoid 
being swept away in a flood of 
over-enthusiasm which would 
lead them to believe all they had to 
do was to subscribe to a big ad- 
vertising program, and automatic- 
ally end all their troubles. 

These lifelines, he said, wer 
know your product; know your 
markets; and build a solid con- 
nection between them by making 
your advertising an intelligently 
planned, integral part of a sound 
distributing and _ selling plan. 
Finally, he advised the industry, if 
it decided to go into co-operative 
advertising at all, to plan for a 
continuous effort extending over at 
least three and preferably five 
years, and to pledge their subscrip- 
tions on that basis. 





Joint Campaign on Storage 
Eggs Started in Seattle 


An educational campaign to tell th 
public how eggs laid months ago are 
just as fresh as ever, and can be sold 
cheaper, despite the advancing cost of 
eggs as winter nears, is the direct ob 
ject of a co-operative campaign started 
by fifteen Seattle distributors. 

The process of sealing eggs is ex- 
plained in the copy which carries an 
illustration of the carton in which the 
eggs are packed. The copy also tells th« 
reader that the eggs are only purchas- 
able in these cartons. 

his new campaign started in Seatt!e 
with the use of local news rs on 
November 8. It is being handled by the 
Western Agency, Inc., of that city. 
The copy lists the names of co-operat- 
ing distributors and the Washington 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry associa- 
tion. 
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The solar plexus of 
America’s YELLOW 
PINE interests. 


o~ 


World’s biggest, most 
complete, most mod- 
ern RICE MILL. 


i 


Eight paying OIL 
FIELDS, includingthe 
four oldest and most 
reliably productive. 


oe 
Markets more FURS 


than all Canada, and 
for more money. 

o« 

Just-opened FIVE 

MILLION DOLLAR 

deep-sea waterway 

harbors largest craft 
afloat. 


oo © 
TEN MILLIONS 
invested in modern 


highways and 
drainage. 


e 





Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk a and MORNING ADVOCATB 


ITH only one daily paper—but only 
with that one—the live advertiser 
procures completest paying coverage of the 
richest one-market area of rich Louisiana. 
Fully 80,000 affluent people do virtually 
allof their buyingin Lake Charles; and look 
to this one newspaper to guide that buying. 
As few communities are, these people 
are highly responsive to aggressive adver- 
tising; and their buying preferences, once 
formed, seldom change. Put this daily 
near the top of your Louisiana schedule, 
and you’ve bought sure-’nough value! 
m Cc s 
Lass Cannes 22% conslcly, aches 
AMERICAN -PRESS i, which dwell 80,000 and 
more, with money to spend. No other paper even 
pretends to cover this invaluable field. And the 
AMERICAN-PRESS shows the advertiser results. 
For rate card and other data, write to 
W. D. WARD, 154 Nassau Street, New York City. 
A. R. KEATOR, 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


For most adequate and thorough coverage of the other 
Four Strong Cities of Provi iana, your sched- 
ule for Louisiana ought to include— 


BATON ROUGE 


Afternoon) (Moming) 
The Monroe Fhreveport 
Wews Star Journal 


Write one or all for information on 


L O 


UlS |A N:A 
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OCTOBER CHAIN-STORE SALES 


Company 
W. Woolworth . 


errr 
Me WE. wecncs 
MeCory Stores 
See 
Hartman Corp. ...... 
J. J. Newberry ...... 
u > Thompson 
W. Grand ... 
a5 Wiggly West’n 
Me ellan Stores .... 
Metropolitan Stores .. 
GC, CaP ccccce 
Peoples Drug Stores 
ih Gk kstnenawe 
Neisner Bros. ...... 
I. Silver & Bros..... 
Fanny Farmer ...... 


Woolworth reports that $97,656 of the October gain resulted from old stores, 
gain in old-store sales of 0.40 per cent; for the ten-month period old stores wer 


responsible for $8,002,861, an increase of 4.7 per cent in old store business. 
J. 


Coie October % 10 Months 10 Months ‘<‘ 

927 19 Change 1927 1926 Change 
. -$26, rv 788 ™ 802,195 4.9 $205,118,179 $189,756,515 8.1 
17,164,840 13,256 "4 29.4 113,094,370 86,363,624 30.9 
12,084,135 10,935,382 10.5 98,711,155 87,810,654 12.4 
5,069,421 4,260,119 18.9 41,606,057 37,379,069 11.3 
5,046,013 4,876,239 4.3 47,896,466 42,979,344 11.4 
4,274,594 3,798,933 12.5 30,751,411 25,754,110 12.5 
3,313,229 2,915,596 13.6 29,228,321 24,621,736 18.7 
2,378,175 2,310,291 2.9 24,039,365 21,476,818 11.9 
1,478,039 1,604,527 —7.8 14,861,529 15,717,493 —5.4 
1,408,311 904,223 55.7 10,470,632 6,862,964 52.5 
1,223,890 1,243,868 —1.6 11,901,551 11,927,316 —.2 
1,222,976 1,024,586 19.3 9,470,186 7,695,750 22.5 
1,200,657 772,803 55.3 10,991,842 6,272,301 75.2 
1,164,350 945,562 23.1 8,122,574 6,224,385 304 
1,120,188 1,047,746 6.9 8,833,099 7,857,275 12.4 
875,218 6,838 14.1 7,305,127 5,931,869 23.1 
731,436 584,481 25.1 6,493,151 4,974,771 30.5 
674,983 767 ,729—12.0 6,248,379 6,566,566 —5.0 

554,655 442,105 25.4 4,622,637 2,930,931 57 

508,527 463,929 9.6 4,070,720 3,357,379 21 

320,171 310,391 3.1 2,858,795 2,536,534 12 


On wre 


Penney reports that the number of stores located in all sections of th 
country now is 889, whereas in 1926 there were 743 in the chain. 


Re 
McCrory Stores...... 
Hartman Corp....... 
F. & W. Grand....... 
Neisner Bros........ 


Number of Stores in Operation: 


October 

1927 1926 
ita 169 
osesmae 186 
oom me 16 
cos 41 
ioon a 17 
























October 

: 1927 1926 
ogo Stores ....6. 90 81 
i eae 110 92 
McL ellan Stores ......00. 126 113 
eee 41 38 
ss F £ ere 22 17 

J UST as a . 


Symphony 
Without words 
Stirs the soul, 


So does an 

Apeda photograph 
Inspire one to buy. 
Let us photo-sell 
Your product 


pe 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212 West 48th Street 
New York 


CHickering 3960 





Courtesy of George 
C. Bateheller & Co. 
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. The ad could not be improved upon...... it is our belief 


that grea: results will be obtained..... 


A Samoset Jobber upon receiving advance 
proofs for local newspaper advertising 


Thi Client’s advertising does not stop 
with convincing the consumer. It sells sales- 


men, jobbers and retailers. 


ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group ) 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 








A Full Voir ot Success for 


Dindirator Rojogravure 
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Proving Its Sales Power in Youngstown 
Every Sunday! 


BSERVING its first full year of popularity 

last month, the Sunday VINDICATOR 
Rotogravure Section offers a powerful sales me- 
dium for effectively reaching the homes of this 
rich, steel-producing district. Remember—T7he 
VINDICATOR, Daily and Sunday, reaches 
more Youngstown HOMES than any other 
newspaper! 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 





aily and Sund. 
‘Youngstown. “Ohio 


| Tne Youngstown Vindicator 





KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


‘ 

















Man Overbored! 


Volunteers Are Wanted to Save Those of Us Who Are Sinking in a 
Sea of Fool Letters 


By Irving A. Ryttenberg 


President, Sumter Brick Works 


{Eprrortan Nore: Architects are 
generally looked upon as members of 
one of the most staid and dignified of 
the professions. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ryttenberg succeeded in breaking through 
this reserve with a series of humorous 
letters. They were known as “Archi- 
tectural Love Letters” and greeted ar- 
chitects with the salutation ‘Dear 
Archi.” Mr. Ryttenberg signed the 
letters with his nickname ‘“Rytt.” 
Because of his success with the humor- 
ous appeal, it was felt his views on 
this subject would interest letter 
writers.] 


Ws the cry “Man over- 
‘Y board!” is heard, it stirs all 
from stem to stern on ship— 
everyone is on the alert to save 
the unfortunate man who is over- 
board. 

Why is it, then, simply for a 
difference in spelling, when the 
cry “Man overbored!” is heard— 
when he is swamped and sinking 
in a sea of letters from would-be 
letter writers of all types, humor- 
ous, semi-humorous and ridiculous 
~why is it, I say, that so few are 
willing to lend a hand to save him 
from his predicament? 

If only some of us who have to 
write sales letters as a part of our 
business or source of income 
would appreciate Robert Burns’ 
quotation : 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
lo see oursel’s as others see us! 


it might free us from some of the 
terrible blunders we are making 
in writing letters that not only do 
no good but make it very hard for 
those who are doing good work. 

If the writers of these foolish 
letters could hear the remarks that 
are frequently made about their 
efforts, it would undoubtedly make 
them feel like jumping in the 
river or hunting another job. 
While, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we writers are seldom 
eranted this privilege, we can at 
least use common sense and not 
think the other fellow is always a 
fool. 


When I started to write “Archi- 
tectural Love Letters,” treading as 
I did on unknown and treacherous 
sand, I adopted a kind of safety- 
first policy. I sent a half dozen 
advance copies to architects on my 
list in different cities, with a polite 
request that they censor them; ex- 
plaining at the same time that 
these letters were written to create 
and spread good feeling and not 
to offend; that if there was any- 
thing that might be considered ob- 
jectionable in any way by an 
architect, I would appreciate their 
calling my attention to it. I got 
some valuable suggestions, to say 
nothing of making some friends 
and at the same time establishing 
an “alibi if the letter did not meet 
with some architect’s approval. It 
would surprise you to learn how 
many architects, when I visit them, 
bring up the subject of letters for 
discussion, and thus I get valu- 
able hints that enable me to avoid 
many of the mistakes made by 
others. At least I have never 
been accused of boring them! 

For example, one architect re- 
cently said to me: “I wonder 
what these fellows think we are, 
to write some of the fool letters 
that we get. Here’s one I got 
recently : 


We know that you are striving to 
turn out only the finest work and that 
everything that goes out of your office 
is and must be strictly first class. We 
therefore know that you will be inter- 
ested in Our .....cce0 


“Bang! Into the waste basket! 
Hasn’t that writer sense enough to 
realize that I know how rotten or 
how good my work is? Why 
hasn’t he sense enough to know 
that neither I nor anyone else 
would fall for that kind of flat- 
tery? Why, if I were as good as 
all that, I wouldn’t need his stuff. 
Yet not a week passes but that 
such fool letters clutter up my 
mail.” 
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“The secsmane 
Sales Contests 


That’s the title of a new booklet, 
that will prove interesting to every 
man operating a Sales Force. Your 
copy will be mailed free, on re- 
quest to the address below, 


The booklet analyzes the reasons 
for the rapid growth of the idea 
of using merchandise prizes in 
contests. It clearly shows the at- 
titude of the sales force toward 
various methods of distributing 
prizes. 


The judicious use of merchan- 
dise prizes insures a contest that: 


Starts with every man 
happy ; 

Gives each man a definite, 
self-assigned objective; 

Enlists co-operation of 
home folks; 

Gets sustained effort to the 
last minute; 

Leaves a pleasant after- 
taste all around. 


In addition to these advantages, 
the use of our service will permit 
you to give bigger prizes without 
additional investment—or more 
good prizes for the same invest- 
ment. 


The method we recommend, per- 
mits each salesman to select the 
prize he wants to work for. When 
you send for the booklet, we will 
also include a sample of the cata- 
log from which his selection will 
be made. Write to 


Sales Contest Division 


The Premium Service Co. 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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I know architects whose secre- 
taries have instructions to open all 
except personal mail and not allow 
any—as they call them—fool let- 
ters to come to their desks. These 
girls have told me they usually do 
not have to read more than the 
first paragraph before consigning 
it to the waste basket. 

Recently, I received a_ nicely 
gotten up folder, the back page 
arranged for an advertisement of 
our product. Accompanying this 
was a letter stating that they had 
selected us as the logical firm to 
have this space, that ours was thx 
only advertisement to appear on the 
entire folder, which would reach so 
many thousand people. Would | 
please send the matter for the ad- 
vertisement at once, and enclose 
a check for dollars, as they 
were ready to go to press? To 
make the bait more alluring, they 
even requested us to send samples 
of our product for display in their 
office! 

Ye gods! Why should they 
pick on me, with the smallest plant 
in the industry, to be so highly 
honored, when there are bigger 
fish that might have been caught? 
I felt sure there were some others 
that got the same exclusive letter, 
so I wrote one of my friends and 
found he had just turned down the 
same proposition. 

Here’s another good one: 





Dear Friend 
YOU’ RES ‘LUCKY. You have been 
CG ©. savncwnncccnes advertising 


check. It is enclosed and has the value 
of exactly $2.00—no more or less. You 
have been selected out of thousands to 
share in this plan. . . . 


Two pages of closely printed rot 
enclosing a check good for $2 in 
trade. The ridiculous part is that 
every member of my family and 
all‘of my neighbors—and I sup- 
pose everybody else whose name 
they could obtain—received the 
same “lucky check.” It is too 
ridiculous even to be laughable; it 
simply bores one to death. 

There are some people who like 
grand opera, some who prefer 
light opera, others the drama, and 
a great many others whose taste 
doesn’t run above burlesque shows. 
Most of the jokes and the lines 
that meet with applause from the 
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How We Built Our Sales Volume 


By Telling Our Story to Our Dealers 


By W. C. ROGAHN 
General Sales Manager, The Kiel Furniture Company 


N the last six months we were 

able to check 93,200 lines of 
Kiel table advertising paid for 
entirely by our dealers. The suc- 
cess we have achieved in getting 
this dealer co-operation is the re- 
sult of a plan that offers the re- 
tailer something concrete. The 
first step of this merchandising 
campaign was to educate the 
dealers to become better mer- 
chants. We held store meetings 
and presented the dealers and 
their sales people an organized 
merchandise story. This was an 
outline of the dealers’ problems 
with concrete suggestions on how 
to solve them. Our next step 
was to offer the dealer selling 
plans and ideas that would help 
move our merchandise off his 
floors. In almost every instance 
our plans were accepted, put into 
effect and proven successful. In 
conjunction with this plan for 
educating dealers, we worked a 
sixty day plan featuring certain 
groups of items. This gave our 
salesmen something definite to 
concentrate on and enabled us 


: 
to keep production in step with 
sales. “Is Your Home Table 
Shy?” is the slogan featured in 
all of our advertising. Through 
this national advertising and 
dealer co-operation we are able 
to establish for Kiel that identity 
so lacking in the furniture in- 
dustry. 

We are teaching the people 
to say ‘“‘Kiel’’ when they say 
“table” and to appreciate the 
fact that the name Kiel stands 
for-quality merchandise. 


* *K * 


Time and again our merchandis- 
ing plans have proven successful. 
They are built on sound, basic 
fundamentals, rich in sales value 
and common sense — the result 
of fifteen years of specializing in 
items that make up a home. We 
are particularly anxious to show 
the entire Kiel Plan to a few in- 
terested manufacturers whose 
product goes into the home. Of 
course you don’t commit your- 
self by discussing your problems 
with us. 
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153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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N ITS OWN 
TERRITORY 
it stands supreme 
—in Circulation— 
in reader interest 
—in Advertising. 


And Not Only That, 
but it leads ALL 
six-day newspapers 
published in Amer- 
ica in several im- 





portant classifica - 
tions of Advertis- 
ing and, in Total 
Volume it ranks 


SECOND 
in the Nation 


wark- 
Cuening, 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 






O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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latter probably would be nauseat- 
ing to the former, while the good 
music could not be understood or 
appreciated by the latter. I con- 
sider that the same formula ap- 
plies in sales letters. Since the 
majority of the people we hope to 
reach are of the better class. and 
are more intelligent, what is the 
sense in trying to soft-soap them 
with flattery that is so trans- 
parent? 

Then, there’s the chap who tries 
to be funny and write humorous 
letters. Now jokes are not like 
good wine; they don’t improve 
with age, and some of these are 
so old and flat they wouldn’t go at 
a fourth-rate vaudeville show. If 
some writers were as humorous 
as they think they are, they ought 
to be in the Follies. 

Styles have changed in letter 
writing just as in women’s dresses. 
Brevity is the fashion today. In 
spite of that, some writers insist 
on seeing how many words they 
can get on a page, even if it is 
necessary for them to repeat some 
of their ideas. That style of letter 
went out years ago. 

But the letter that bores one 
most of all is from the chap who 
tries to be familiar. There is a 
fine distinction between friendli- 
ness and familiarity which these 
modern writers have not been able 
to discern. Nor have they learned 
that the maxim of Publius Syrus, 
written in about 42 B.C.—“fami- 
liarity breeds contempt”—holds 
good today just as well as the day 
it was written. 





_Appointed by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann 


A. L. Marsh has been appointed by 
the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation, New York, as advertising 
representative for Water Works Engi- 
neering, Fire Engineering and Elec- 
tricity on the Farm in the Eastern ter- 
ritory. His headquarters will be at 
New York. For five years he was with 
the Iron Age Publishing Company. 


Donald Burnham with M. P. 
Gould Agency 

Donald Burnham, formerly with E. 

i Inc., Chicago, has joined the 

Gould ‘Company, New York ad- 

vortising agency, as an account execu- 

tive, specializing in merchandising work. 
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The Linotype Layout Kit 


Is Back... bigger, better 
and more convenient 


== LINOTYPE 


THE five thousand layout men who were quick 
enough to get copies of the Layout Kit before the 
first edition was exhausted will welcome the news 
that another edition has been printed in greatly im- 
proved form. The new Layout Kit contains more 
type and more borders and is bound in book form 
so that no matter how much you cut out of it, the 
remaining material is still bound in and kept in 
proper order. The price remains the same—one dollar. 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE NOT MADE ITS ACQUAINTANCE 


The Layout Kit contains 88 pages of type and borders; gen- 
erous blocks of roman and italic in text sizes, lines of caps, 
lower case, italic and small caps for display. All printed on 
one side of the sheet and arranged so that they can be cut 
out and pasted up into a layout that will show you exactly 
how your advertisement, booklet or folder will look in type 
and shows the printer exactly what you want. It can save you 
many times its cost the first time you put it to use. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typography 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is One Dollar for which please send me a copy of 
THE LINOTYPE LAYOUT KIT 
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Two Points 
to Remember 
about Iowa 








Iowa’s commercial activity, rather 
than being concentrated in one or | 
two metropolitan centers, is di- 
vided among a score of important 
cities, strategically located. 











SSS 


Advertisers who understand the 
Iowa situation know that the 
Iowa consumer market cannot be 
properly sold without the use of 
newspapers in these key cities. 








IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 





Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the Iowa mar- 
ket has been con- 
densed into a 
82-page book. If 
you do business 
in Iowa, you'll 
be interested in 
reading it. Free 
to executives on 
request. 











Davenport, Iowa 


Ames .......Tribune 
Bf ctcenne News- 
Republican 
Burlington ...Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Rapids. Gazette 
& Republican 
Centerville. . lowegian 
& Citizen 
Council Bluffs....... 
Nonpareil 
Davenport. . Democrat 

Leader 
Davenport..... Times 
Dubuque. . Telegraph- 

Herald and 
Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 





Fort Madison....... 
Iowa City...... Press 


Keokuk....Gate City 
Marshalltown .Times- 


Republican 

Mason City. ..Globe- 

Gazette 
Muscatine... . Journal 

& News-Tribune 
Oclwein..... Register 
Oskaloosa..... Herald 
Ottumwa..... Courier 


Sioux City... Journal 
Sioux City...Tribune 
Washington . . Journal 
Waterloo. . .. Evening 


Waterloo.....Tribune 


Democrat 





Citizen 


ourier 
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Can a Real 
Salesman Sell Almost 
Any Product? 


(Continued from page 6) 
lence in his ability to sell and 
that ability must be a composition 

f several talents. If he is short 
on one virtue of salesmanship he 

i1ould frankly admit to himself 
that he is lacking in that respect 
nd immediately strengthen him- 
self. 

No salesman can approach a 
prospective customer with complete 
confidence that he is master of the 
situation if he is handicapped with 
the fear that he is lacking in some- 
thing. It might be appearance. 
We do not expect our salesmen to 
be fashion plates but we do insist 
that they bolster their confidence 
in themselves by presenting a neat, 
attractive appearance. Little habits 
that are not offensive to many peo- 
ple but that may be objectionable 
to others are best kept inconspicu- 
ous. I do not think that a real 
salesman will take any chances 
whatever that may create the 
slightest prejudice against himself 
in the mind of the person he is 
selling. Little things are so often 
magnified into big ones—big 
enough so that with other circum- 
stances they may defeat <a sale. 

It goes without saying that no 
real salesman admits any sales con- 
quest too big for him or any pro- 
spective customer too big for him 
to tackle. But any real salesman 
will be thoroughly prepared when 
he goes after an account that sug- 
gests greater difficulties than ordi- 
nary accounts. He does not want 
even a pinhole in his sales armor 
and he will give himself a very 
thorough analysis before he ap- 
proaches his prospect. Confidence 
is born of ability and ability is 
nine-tenths preparedness. 

But he will know his customer 
as well as possible. That is one of 
the main items of preparedness. If 
a salesman can anticipate the sa- 
lient points in the arguments or 
objections of his prospect he can 
prepare to defeat them. He can 
correct them. Quite too often 
prejudice against any standard 
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Memo 
—for the 


Sales Manager 


F EVERY dealer could see the 
profit possibilities in your prod- 
ucts which you know are there, 
your sales curve would turn sharp- 
ly upward, and continue in that 
directicn for a long time to come. 


Probably you can never achieve 
this ideal. But you can approach it. 


A consistent, carefully planned, 
vocationalized advertising sched- 
ule in the outstanding business 
papers which reach your better 
dealers and prospects would en- 
able you to “talk” to each of them 
atfrequent intervals --to put before 
them in your own way the sales 
facts about your products which in 
your seasoned judgment and ex- 
perience you know they should 
have. It would enable you to be 
“you”, through your advertisements, face- 
to-face with your dealers, without omis- 
sions, exaggerations or distortions, during 
those quiet hours of freedom from the 
day’s routine when they read their business 
papers~those hours when their minds are 
open to new ideas, when they refresh 
their interest in their work, and busy 
themselves with plans for the morrow. 


The cost? So small that its mere smallness 


often causes the average Sales nager to 
overlook its immense possibilities. 


109 S. 9th St. ST. LOUIS 


Controlled Circulation monthly to 55,000 * 
Selected dealers retailing meats and re- 
lated food products. 






( ) Including the buy- 
* ing headquarters of 
1,200 meat chain or- 
ganizations. 














The Fastest Growing 
Newspaper in 
Mississippi 
The Daily Herald goes 
each day into more than 
7,000—or 75%—of all 
the homes along the 
Mississippi Coast. Its 
pages offer you a short 
cut to greater sales in 
this prosperous and 
rapidly-growing com- 

munity of homes. 


A.B.C. AP. N.B.A. 


THE # DAILry HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 








CHAIN STORE 
AGE | 
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product is the result of misunder- 
standing. Again it is quite often 
held because of a lack of clear 
knowledge of the quality of tl 
product, the policies of the firm or 
its methods. I have known of a: 
cient prejudices that were founde: 
on such a small thing as an incor 
rect impression of minor policies 
It required only a few minutes to 
correct this mistake of long stand 
ing. 

KNOWING THE CUSTOMER WELL 


It is a poor salesman that doe 
not know his customer well afte 
a few calls on him. A real sales 
man will have analyzed his cus 
tomer in a few calls. He will em 
ploy a number of things that h 
has learned to use in forming, i: 
a reasonable time, a fairly accu 
rate estimate of the characteristics 
of that custemer in relation to hi 
sales to the customer. and the cus 
tomer’s sales to consumers. H« 
must employ every ethical means 
to understand his dealer and the 
dealer’s merchandising methods to 
make the most of that account 
Tact, the application of principles 
of mutual interest and a knowledge 
of human nature are the tools in 
the hands of a master salesman 
that shape the structure of grow- 
ing accounts and that build them 
of solid and lasting materials. 

We have taken salesmen from 
the sundry line and started them at 
selling tires, tubes and accessories. 
We have changed, as seemed best, 
successful men in all our lines— 
tires, accessories, sundries, me- 
chanical toys, balls, etc. Certain 
ones have been more successful in 
one field than in another, but the 
successful salesman can sell and 
sell anywhere, although sales vol- 
umes may naturally differ. We 
see no reason why they could not 
sell lines other than rubber. As a 
matter of fact, many have previ- 
ously sold other lines and success- 
fully so. The same principle holds 
in changing salesmen’s territories. 

We have always encouraged con- 
structive criticism in our salesmen 
with the result that we have im- 
proved our products and added new 
lines. We have improved packages 
and shipping conditions through 
their suggestions, Salesmen who 
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In Wichita 


and the 


Wichita Trade Territory 
It’s 
THE 
WICHITA EAGLE 


Morning 
Evening 
Sunday 


2) 


° 


RATES 


Morning —15c Line 
Sunday—17c¢ Line 


Combination . 
Morn. & Eve. —] 8c Line 


The Wichita Eagle 


WICHITA KANSAS 
Represented Nationally By The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 

















have initiative—who are intensively 
and energetically interested in 
their business—are continually pre- 
senting to us new phases of selling 
until it sometimes appears that 
there is no limit to potential sales. 
Truly such salesmen could sell any 
marketable product under the sun. 

It has been said that salesman- 
ship is instinctive, that exceptional 
salesmen were born that way. It 
may be that some salesmen are 
born with the selling instinct; that 
some of them achieve greatness in 
selling, but I am sure that sales- 
manship, to any exceptional de- 
gree, has never been thrust upon 
anybody. I believe that some men 
are salesmen by instinct, and I 
think that initiative and ingenious- 
ness in creating new sales schemes 
in merchandising are inspired by 
an instinctive urge to sell more 
goods. But there must be com- 
bined with that instinct, sufficient 
energy and determination to put 
the goods across. 

Conditions of selling are so va- 
ried that no hard and fast set of 
rules can be devised to apply to 
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all conditions. Each customer or 
prospective customer presents an 
individual problem. A salesman is 
generally, or ought to be, a full 
grown individual with not less than 
ordinary faculties. Supplied with 
the fundamentals of salesmanship 
he must rely on himself to be able 
to meet the situation of the mo- 
ment. Nosales manager can antici- 
pate all of the contingencies that 
arise from local conditions. 

After all, preparedness is, I be- 
lieve, just another term for sales 
manship. A salesman may be en- 
dowed with all the other qualities 
that are part of the equipment of 
a real salesman, but if he is not 
prepared to employ a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of his company, its 
product and his competitors; if 
he does not know his customer 
and himself, he cannot be a per- 
manent success in any line of sell- 
ing. If, in addition to the endow- 
ments of nature, he has fortified 
himself with what I believe to be 
the five fundamental principles of 
selling, he can sell any marketable 
product. 














“VERIFIED CIRCULATION” 


That’s What the A.B.C. Auditor Gives You 


Formal release by the A. B. C. of 
the annual report for Paterson, N.J., 
newspapers is expected shortly. 


A complete copy will be 
forwarded on request. 


Che Paterson Preas-Guardian 


Exclusive Member in Paterson of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


National Representatives, G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., N. Y., Boston, Chicago 
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McCORMICK renders 


a vital service in lumber 
and we’re telling the story 


VISION in the West, requires 
foresight plus the courage to back your own 
judgment. That’s what the McCormick 
organization did when they prepared for 
the great movement of lumber from the 
West Coast. ; 

Today they own vast stands of virgin timber; 
are operating efficient lumber camps, mills and 
a great fleet of steamships. Thus, the lumber 
that comes off of a McCormick boat at Rio or at 
Hoboken, has been in McCormick hands since it 
left the virgin forests of the Olympic Mountains. 

We take pride in directing the advertising of 
this forward-looking company. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 
Advertising 


PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


>I Member American Association 4 Advertising Agencies $O 
” and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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THE SCHOLASTIC’S CIRCULATION RECORD 


January 1923. e ° ° ° ° ° ° e 2,800 
January 1924 . ° ° e ° ° e ° 9,150 


February te June 1927 (A. B.C. Audit) 43,737 


ler issue average) 


November 1927 ° : P $9,131 


Guaranteed A. B. C. Net Paid Average 
for 1928, 60,000 Minimum 


Why This Growth? 


HIGH SCHOOL classroom magazine must appeal to two classes 

to gain circulation: (1) to the teachers, who demand material 

of high literary and citizen-building values for use in English 
and Social Studies classrooms. (2) to the students, who are not going 
to be fooled by scholarly contents if they are dull, high-brow, unen- 
livened by wit or devoid of understanding of the interests of youth. 





THE SCHOLASTIC’s success is built upon 
Rate Increase a unique balance between these two ap 
Am increase im rates peals. It is literary, it is scholarly, but it 
. 1, packs a punch in every issue that wins 
oo = over red-blooded boys and girls. That's 
ae a ced. Contracts why both teachers and students call it “the 


made before that date best high school magazine in America.” 
will carry the 1927 No circulation contests have been 
rate. conducted during the existence of 








the magazine. Send for sample copy. 


The SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the Schoolroom 








55 W. 42nd 8t., 
New York City 


Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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This Ice Cream Company Is Not 
Taking Too Much for Granted 


The Southern Dairies, Inc., Is Merchandising Its Ice Cream in the 
Modern Way and Results Are Highly Satisfactory 


By Edward S. Perot, Jr. 


President, Southern Dairies, Inc. 


T was with keen interest that I 

read the article in the October 
27 issue of Printers’ INK by R. B. 
Smith, entitled: “Ice Cream Has 
Been Taking Itself Too Much for 
Granted.” 

We approve of the manner in 
which this subject was handled. 
The points on which Mr. Smith 
touched are vital and the solution 
which he points out seems to me 
to be the logical and ultimate one. 

As that article briefly indicates, 
Southern Dairies, since its incep- 
tion three years ago and during its 
growth from a few plants until 
now when it covers the Southeast- 
ern States, has always predicated 
its actions upon the belief that 
permanent development in the ice 
cream industry could not be se- 
cured without an aggressive mer- 
chandising and advertising pro- 
gram. We shall always be advo- 
cates of advertising for we have 
been able to see surprising results 
accomplished by it in this short 
period. 

Our conception of the ice cream 
field is that it is twofold: that of 
the soda fountain (store consump- 
tion) and that of the home con- 
sumer. In the past, ice cream 
manufacturers have concentrated 
all their efforts in securing dealers 
so that they could have more out- 
lets for their products at the soda 
fountain. Wise leaders saw the 


fallacy of this and set about really ° 


to merchandise ice cream although 
each had his own basic idea and 
objective. Southern Dairies feels 
that the greatest growth in the ice 
cream field will come by making 
the drug store and the confec- 
tionery serve the purpose of a 
caterer to the masses. It is on this 
idea that we have built our mer- 
chandising and advertising plans. 

There is quite a contrast between 
these two fields of ice cream con- 


sumption. The soda _ fountain 
business is very seasonable and is 
but slightly influenced by adver- 
tising effort other than that at the 
fountain, and general advertising 
of a brand name has little effect 
upon the sales of ice cream at any 
given store. The home consump- 
tion field is not seasonal, has the 
type of competition that is not dif- 
ficult to meet and is highly produc- 
tive when the proper advertising and 
merchandising are applied. From 
our standpoint and that of our 
dealers, the home consumption field 
is the basic one, providing the 
steady, year-round market which 
both manufacturer and dealer de- 
sire, while the soda fountain field 
is secondary, a medium for bring- 
ing in additional business during 
certain periods of the year. 

With this in mind, we set about 
to preach the doctrine that “South- 
ern Dairies’ Dealers Are Now 
Your Finest Caterers.” We pro- 
vided a machine-filled pint package, 
sanitarily handled, attractive in ap- 
pearance, convenient to buy and 
easy to serve. Most of our deal- 
ers stopped repacking bulk ice 
cream and concentrated upon sell- 
ing the package. They talked the 
package to their customers in the 
stores while Southern Dairies 
talked to these same people in their 
homes by means of newspaper ad- 
vertising and direct-mail material. 
A pleasing variety of regular and 
special flavors are provided for in 
the Southern Dairies DeLuxe Pint 
Package at seasonable times, an- 
nounced and emphasized by means 
of advertising. 

Southern Dairies has used the 
newspapers, posters, the street cars 
and the mail as mediums for put- 
ting across the idea of the package, 
its convenience, its sanitary quali- 
ties, its attractive appearance and 
daintiness and appealing flavors. 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 
Nincititeie © Cathedrals 


going up 
Everywhere 


—o- 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 


NUMEROUS ‘BRANCHES 
in EVERY 


crry "AND TOWN 


with 
ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 





Oo 
Write for samples and information 
conce 


The Church Trade Journa: since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 














NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
What Have You to Sell 


to 4.000.000 
Organized Women? 


One ad in the 46 official State Maga- 
zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
Federated Club Women, 1,000,000 
League Women means you buy 
MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at 
the same time. 























A per- 
centage 
of every 
dellar you 
spend for national 
advertising should go 
Inte this field. Select only 
publications in the territory 
where you want to increase sales. 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


Club Service Publishing Co 
131 East 23rd St. ~ New York 


Sell the Clubwoman and 
Youve Sold the Town 
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We have found all of these medi- 
ums valuable in helping Southern 
Dairies to make an everyday ap- 
peal to consumers, which is neces- 
sary for any food product. 

The stores selling our ice cream 
were quick to see the advantage 
of the DeLuxe Pint Package and 
their efforts, coupled with ours, 
have made possible the large in- 
creases of the business in this field. 
Southern Dairies has provided its 
dealers with really attractive store 
material in the form of displays, 
permanent identifications, flavor 
strips and flavor boards, all de- 
signed to tie-in with our general 
advertising material. Our merchan- 
dising campaign calls for the point 
of purchase reminder in every store 
to make the advertising fully ef 
fective. 

It was about two years ago that 
Southern Dairies introduced the 
DeLuxe Pint Package to its con- 
sumers. Starting from scratch, we 
built up quite a sale in the first 
year and in the last twelve months 
have increased package sales mor 
than 70 per cent over last year, 
with practically no decrease in bulk 
sales. We believe this quite a 
record for successfully completing 
a revolutionary move in the ice 
cream industry. 





Washer Account to Rochester 
Agency 


The Stowit Electric Washer Company, 
New York, a division of the F. | 

Smith Machine Company, of that cit 

has appointed the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Magazines and newspapers 
will be used 


M. K. Griffin Joins New York 
“Evening Enquirer” 


' Marcus Kavanagh Griffin has been 
made the advertising director of the 
New York Evening Enquirer. He was 
recently with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, and formerly was the Pa 
cific Coast representative of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Milwaukee 





Company, 





Transferred by “Southern 
Drygoods Merchant” 


The Southern Drygoods Merchant, 
St. Louis, has moved its advertising de 
partment to New York. The editorial 
and printing departments will remain at 
St. uis. 
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The \ 
CHICAGOAN 


steps over 
the golden 


wall 


4. 


Within this wall is the pre- 
ponderant buying power of 
Chicago. To several thousand 
prospects of the national ad- 
vertiser—in the $10,000 plus— 
income-paying-class the Chi- 
cagoan tells your story. This 


rich, exclusive market is 
reached directly and _ effec- 
tively. 


The Chicagoan is your sure 
route to money- “spenders of 
America’s second city, at the 
lowest cost ever offered. 


THE CHICAGOAN " 


7 


A Martin J. Quigley —~ wee 


bern 
3. W. Egan, Jr., Adv. Mor. 
New York Office, 565 Fifth Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
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Agood number ofthe 
large businesshouses 
we serve today were 
struggling for a place 
in the sun when we 
first began to work 
with them. 

Our growth has par- 
alleled theirs. Per- 
haps because we con- 
tributed a bit totheir 
progress or that we 
simply kept on giv- 
ing a Square Deal. 


a SD > 
m Stirling »s 


318 West 39th Street, 
New York City 








A Concern located in 
Boston, one of the largest 
publishers of Greeting 
Cards in the Country 


WANTS 


A CREATION 
MAN 


who must be young, a reg- 
ular idea factory, have a 
sense of proportion; a 
knowledgeof drawingand 
design, and an earnest de- 
sire to work hard and rise 
to high levels. 

If you answer to this description, 
send full information and exam- 


= of original work to, “B,” 
x 159, Printers’ Ink. 




















Analyzes Sales Problems of the 
Ice Cream Industry 


Research Councit or tHe Ice Creay 
InpDusTRY 
Harrissurc, Penna. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I find R. B. Smith’s article, “Ice 
Cream Has Been Taking Itself Too 
Much for Granted,” in your issue of 
October 27, a very interesting and com- 
rehensive analysis of the sales prob- 
ems which the ice cream manufacturers 
of this country today are facing. 

Mr. Smith’s observations in this ar- 
ticle are in keeping with the facts on 
which the National Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers originally based 
their decision to foster a rather exten- 
tive co-operative national educational 
oe which was started February 1, 
1926. 

Our policy in this campaign has been 
to stress the fact that ice cream, in 
addition to being a favorite dessert, is 
also, in a very real sense, a healthful 


It is gratifying to us to see so accu 
rate an estimate of the situation in the 
columns of your publication. 
Research Councit oF THE Ice Cream 

InpustrY, 
Frep RasMUSSEN, 
Trustee. 


New Accounts for Amsterdam 


Agency 

Harold Vinal Ltd., New York and 
Paris, publisher, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Amsterdam 
Agency, Inc., New York. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 

The arvell Pharmacal Company, 
New York, has also placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Amsterdam 
agency. Medical and dental journals 
will be used. 


Buchen Agency Adds to Staff 


Robert D. Innis, rey ag A with the re- 
search department of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and Ernest T. Aldrich, until recently 
of the sales department of the Kalama- 
zoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo 
have joined the research department of 
The Buchen Company, advertising 
agency, Chicago. 


J. P. Ahrens, Jr., Joins “The 
Farm Journal” 

John P. Ahrens, Jr., formerly West- 
ern advertising manager of American 
Boy, has joined the Chicago sales or- 
ganization of The Farm Journal. He 
was at one time with Liberty. 


R. A. Johnstone Appointed by 
“Harper’s Bazar” 

Roger A. Johnstone has been , om 
Pacific Coast representative for Harper's 
Bazar, New York. His headquarters are 
in San Francisco. 
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Creau 


=. | Every Merchandising 
_ Executive 


n the 


aa should know these Facts 


] 
ee. 


Many a merchandising man believes 
the South a weak market because his experience shows 
comparatively poor results from it. 


lam 


and 


_ Many another merchandising man, digging deeper, 
ines has found that distance is the real answer. The burden of 
any, distance, of long freight hauls, of added costs, has cut 
rtis- down sales in what otherwise would be an ideal market. 


jam 


864 of America’s leading concerns, learning the facts 
about the South, have established distribution offices ‘In 
Atlanta from which to cover this rich market. Their ex- 
perience has piled up a convincing story of the economy 
and profit of selling from Distribution City. 

This story, plus the facts about production economies 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area, should be in the hands of 
every man who guides the marketing of any nationally 
sold commodity. We will be glad to present the facts in 
detailed and unbiased form on your request. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1583 Chamber of C 


ATLAN cA 





éadustnal Headquarters of the South — 
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Manufacturers, distributors and merchants are opti- 
mistic as a result of this splendid crop condition. The 
farm market is the major one in Nebraska, as 69% of 
the state’s population is rural. 

Many advertisers are anticipating sales by scheduling 
advertising in The Nebraska Farmer. They know that 
it is read in almost three out of four farm homes in the 
state, and by a total of 105,000 families. 

The Nebraska Farmer gives them complete coverage of 
this major market through the use of but ONE medium, 
at ONE cost. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


WaLLaow C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PapsERs. INO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Epw. 8S. Townsenp, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Breeder’s Gazette 
California Citrograph .. 14,488 15,905 


Nebraska Farmer 
The Fe icsenecdes 55,032 47,446 





FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR OCTOBER 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 





xclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1926 1927 


Lines Lines 
ntry Gentleman .... 75,429 62,741 
ccessful Farming . 32,466 28,661 


rm & Fireside ..... 18,303 18,159 
rm FORE ccccsecs 25,633 18,006 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 21,832 17,849 


..+-"23,842 16,576 


Florida Grower ....... 135,409 14,196 
Farm EMS sccdesccvcs 13,338 10,531 
The Dairy Farmer ....11,430 10,304 
\merican Farming..... 9,882 8,561 
Farm Mechanics ...... 13,105 8,398 
Pacific Homestead ...... 6,837 6,983 
American Fruit Grower 7,511 5,853 
Better Fruit ......... 2,761 4,050 
Am. Produce Grower.. 3,220 
Power Farming ....... 3,991 1,905 


Farmers’ Home Journal. 4,206 1,167 








Total 320,463 253,059 
* Four issues. 
+ Five issues. 
t Two issues. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines Lines 


Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 33,162 32,878 


Hoard’s Dairyman ..... 29,372 31,877 
Dakota Farmer ....... 33,441 31,769 
Missouri Ruralist ..... 32,929 28,308 


Southern Agriculturist.. 23,812 22,681 
Farmstead Stock & Home 24,898 21,003 
The Illinois Farmer... 22,87G 18,513 
Mich. Business Farmer 14,292 18,366 








Southern Ruralist .... 20,765 17,554 
Utah Farmae? .cccccss. 19,832 16,749 
Western Farm Life ... 18,088 16,222 
Montana Farmer ..... 21,133 15,877 
Southern Planter ..... 18,078 13,958 

D. Farmer & Breeder 8,456 9,134 
Arkansas Farmer .... 7,908 5,501 
Modern Farming ...... 6,531 4,835 
Southern Cultivator & 

Pare. ccccvcsecece 9,132 4,662 
Missouri Farmer ...... 11,593 3,840 

Total 356,292 313,727 

WEEKLIES 


(Five Issues) 
Lines Lines 


«+++ 47,242 50,368 


Prairie Farmer ....... 49,281 44,349 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Paid Circulation 
A. B. C. Statements 


Daily Sunday 
(5 Cents) (10 Cents) 


Sept. 30-25 68,490 110,372 
March31-26 68,314 118,940 
Sept. 30-26 72,604 122,791 
March31-27 74,776 132,083 
Sept. 30-27 75,280 131,188 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 














Experienced 


Copywriter 


W anted immediately 


One of the largest Motion Picture 
Companies in the world has an 
opening right now for a crackerjack 
layout-man and copywriter, someone 
who “knows his onions"— who can 
create highly effective advertising dis- 
plays and write punch copy that reg- 
isters . . . a man who can tell a wh 
story in a few phrases—who under- 
stands the value of brevity backed by 
words that hit the target . . . Steady 
position at good salary with chance for 
advancement .. . Send samples of work 
with layouts plus copy and tell all in 
pont first letter. This is a job worth 
aving, with a rare chance to break 
into the Motion Picture business. Sam- 
- = - returned. Address G. Box 
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A Challenge 
to Sales Ambition 


For a man with thorough 
knowledge of the flashlight 
trade plus genuine sales execu- 
tive ability, there’s a stirring 
opportunity for real accomplish- 
ment with one of America’s 
greatest manufacturers. This 
position demands real ability, 
hard work and genuine ambi- 
tion. It offers rewards com- 
mensurate. 
The man we want must know 
this trade thoroughly and be 
favorably known to the trade, 
he must have had a successful 
sales record and be able to dem- 
onstrate his ability to direct as 
well as make sales and sales 
plans. 
The task is the development to 
its full possibilities of a com- 
plete high quality line of flash- 
lights, batteries and radio bat- 
teries backed by the most com- 
plete manufacturing facilities 
and a world wide reputation. 
To the man who can qualify, 
this will be a real call with a 
satisfying future. Do not an- 
swer unless you can meet fully 
the requirements outlined. 
All applications will be held in 
strict confidence. 
Write today to “L.,” Box 166, 
Printers’ INK 
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Lines 
43,940 

43,644 


Lines 
Pacific Rural Press.... 48,718 
Iowa Homestead 
Kansas Farmer Mail 
42,421 
Ohio Farmer 40,983 
Wallaces’ Farmer 5 *40,428 
Farm & Ranch 3,702 39,398 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 40,145 37,782 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 35,749 37,433 
Michigan Farmer 38,462 37,210 
Progressive Farmer 
Farm Woman ° 
California Cultivator .. 45,847 
The Farmer’s Guide ... 39,487 
Rural New Yorker ... 40,593 
New England Homestead 41,487 
Wisconsin Farmer . . "30,584 
Washington Farmer ..*32,703 
Oregon Farmer 
Idaho Farmer 
American Agriculturist.. 30,051 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 25,382 
Penn Stockman & Farmer 25,301 
Dairymen’s League News 8,493 * 7,325 


- 40,551 37,062 
34,247 


33,902 


Total 948,638 879,540 


* Four issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four issues) 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 35,509 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 11,580 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution 


Lines 
30,555 
. 13,213 14,118 
12,036 
9,053 


16,201 9,042 


Total 97,971 74,798 


1,723,364 1,521,124 


Grand Total 
* Five issues. 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


New York Women’s League 
Chooses Scholarship Subject 


“What phase of advertising interests 
me, and what J am doing to prepare 
myself for it,” is the subject of the 
letter to be written by applicants for 
scholarships given by the New Poms 
League of A sreruane Women. A 
cations must be in by December 10. 
committee of judges is composed of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & 
Holden, Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Lee 
Bristol, of the Bristol-Myers Company, 
all of New York. 
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* PICTORIAL- REVIEW 
BUILDING 


Seventh Avenue at 39th Street, New York 


“The finest Building ever erected in America for 
the Publishing Trade” 


Offers: 


Unusual space with wonderful light, in the 
heart of New York City... . 

Arranged to secure the greatest efficiency of 
offices and plant on one floor. . . . 

Heavily constructed floors for the accommoda- 
tion of machinery and stock rooms. . . 
Reasonable rentals. Terms for moving will be 
made to suit tenant. 





For further information and details 


LORING M. HEWEN COMPANY, INC. 
Managing Agent 
271 Madison Avenue 
Ashland 5090 
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Organize A large New 


Yourself Out England  corpo- 
of a Job ration, owner of 


enterprises in 
various lines of industry, long ago 
adopted the title of this editorial 
as a suggestion and an inspiration 
to its men. The business long 
ago ceased to be a one-man or- 
ganization and as it branched out 
it was seen that it would be neces- 
sary to organize, supervise and 
deputize responsibility. The heads 
of the company realized that they 
would have to depend for future 
executive timber upon men who 
had grown up in the company. 
Its method of advancing men was 
to suggest to them that they so 
organize their department that 
they were practically out of a job. 
A man who could accomplish this 
was felt to be ready for the job 
ahead. 


New York, 
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Such a policy, this company has 
found, removed one of the worst 
handicaps to individual progress, 
namely the fear on the part of 
any employee that the man under 
him would learn too much about 
the job. In many an organization 
this fear still prevents men from 
taking their immediate subordi- 
nates entirely into their confidence 
and teaching them as much as they 
can about the business of which 
they are a part. 

The slogan “Organize yourself 
out of a job if you want ad- 
vancement” has worked out ex: 
tremely well in the New England 
company, It could undoubtedly 
be adopted with profit by many 
another concern which is operat- 
ing on the old basis in which fear 
of the man next below plays such 
an important part. 


Tell People 
about 


Harvev R. Young, 
advertising direc- 
Honest tor of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dis- 
Advertising patch, fears that 
since the Printers’ INK Statute 
against dishonest advertising has 
been enacted in so many States 
and the Better Business Bureaus 
are doing such good work, adver- 
tisers and publications are becom- 
ing a bit complacent. They seem 
to think, according to his view, 
that the warfare against the ad- 
vertising crook and charlatan is 
very well taken care of and that 
there is nothing for them to do. 
“They are wrong about this,” 
says Mr. Young, “because the 
people whom the fight for honest 
advertising is supposed to benefit 
are comparatively indifferent. As 
yet, consumers do not seem to 


‘know what it is all about.” 


In other words, the idea of 
honest advertising has been sold to 
most advertisers and publications 
and to many State legislatures, 
but still remains to be sold to the 
people. 

During the last year Mr. 
Young’s newspaper has run twenty- 
four full-page advertisements in 
behalf of honest advertising. In 
these, officials of the newspaper 
offered to go personally to the 
Columbus Better Business Bureau 
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with anybody who had a complaint 
to make about any advertisement 
in that publication. 

The response has been negligible. 
In one way, this may be taken as 
complimentary to Mr. Young’s 
customers and the standards that 
prevail on his newspaper. But, un- 
questionably, it also means that 
the doctrine of honest advertising 
should be brought more fully into 
the consciousness of the American 
people. 

Police work is necessary and de- 
sirable. But when you cause the 
public wholeheartedly to believe 
in and understand a law, its en- 
forcement is more or less of a 
detail. And here, it would seem, 
is one law that every consumer in 
the country should enthusiastically 
indorse. They would without ques- 
tion if they could be brought to 
understand it for what it really is. 


A New Kind Whatever proves 
of Civic to be the final 


P f outcome of the 
romotion § Anthracite Co- 
operative 


Convention, held at 
Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, last 
week and described elsewhere in 
this issue, no one who is inter- 
ested in the spread of better 
knowledge of marketing and mer- 
chandising should withhold a 
cheer from the Mount Carmel 
Chamber of Commerce, which or- 
ganized and successfully carried 
through this unique enterprise. 

Here, in the first place, you had 
a little group of business and pro- 
fessional men in a small and not 
very well known mining city, 
newly come together, as similar 
groups of men come together in 
every American city, to see what 
they could do for their town. 
They could easily have followed 
the conventional course of such 
groups in most places, ranging 
from the passing of futile resolu- 
tions to the promotion of various 
well-meant efforts to get a new 
factory to come and build in their 
midst. 

Instead of the conventional 
thing, however, this particular 
group decided to do the intelligent 
thing. Their city is primarily de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon 
the anthracite coal industry, and 
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anthracite is at present in a bad 
way. Bigger and better known 
cities in the anthracite belt might 
have had the same idea that 
Mount Carmel had, but it was 
Mount Carmel that set out to do 
something. 

These men, entirely outside the 
anthracite industry but dependent 
upon it, diagnosed its troubles and 
set out to find a remedy. They 
brought together practically all 
important elements, men, and in- 
terests in that industry for a 
three-day conference, which, under 
their direction, devoted itself 
primarily to an inquiry into co- 
operative advertising and market- 
ing methods. 

Just how much good will result 
to the anthracite industry is, of 
course, impossible now to esti- 
mate. But thanks are due to the 
Mount Carmel Chamber of Com- 
merce and to Roy C. Haines, its 
secretary and the moving spirit of 
the convention, for presenting to 
the business world a new and ex- 
tremely interesting idea regarding 
the marketing problems of indus- 
try, and one highly provocative of 
thought. 


Rushing the A study of plans 


made by manu- 
Christmas _{acturers and job- 
Season 


bers to help the 
retailer get the most out of his 
Christmas selling opportunities this 
year Shows us that Thanksgiving 
Day is getting to have some real 
merchandising significance. It has 
come to mark the official beginning 
of holiday, as distinguished from 
fall business. On the Friday morn- 
ing after Thanksgiving the news- 
papers, according to current indi- 
cations, will be big with Christmas’ 
advertising. The colored lights 
will be turned on; special window 
displays will be seen; the make- 
believe Santa Clauses will get on 
the job. The season will start off 
with a bang. 

This proposition of rushing the 
Christmas season so as to make it 
extend through a month rather 
than crowd everything into fifteen 
hectic days beginning with the sec- 
ond week in December, is some- 
thing that has been gathering 
momentum for a long time. During 
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the last five years we have been 
much interested to note how, each 
succeeding fall, the official Christ- 
mas opening has been scheduled a 
few days earlier. Now, by com- 
mon consent, Thanksgiving is 
recognized as the time to start. 
Within a few years, we have no 
doubt, the opening will come as 
early as November 15 or even 
November 1. 

Those who sell goods to the re- 
tailer are doing a smart thing for 
everybody concerned, including 
themselves, in thus introducing 
sane practices into Christmas sell- 
ing. The net of it all is that more 
merchandise is sold at a lower 
overhead cost. Everybody knows 
that the earlier the people can be 
induced to buy seasonal merchan- 
dise, the more satisfactory will be 
the profit the seller is going to 
make. He can sell his goods then 
at the regular price. Later he may 
be obliged to cut prices in order 
to escape, as far as possible, from 
the penalties of overstocking. 

If there is a bad spell of weather 
during the latter half of Decem- 
ber, and there usually is, trade is 
going to be interfered with. 
People will buy more hurriedly, if 
at all, and will not buy so much. 
It is a well-established fact that 
people who shop early in the sea- 
son, in any season, usually buy 
more than those who wait until 
the last minute and curtail their 
lists. It has been repeatedly proved 
that dealers confining seasonal sell- 
ing to a very short time are often 
overstocked. Spreading the selling 
out during a couple more weeks, 
they are not overstocked. There 
is a world of difference between 
the two conditions. 

This line of reasoning can be 
applied to any season. We are using 
Christmas here for purposes of il- 
lustration. Business needs longer 
selling seasons. It will have them 
if artificial restrictions are re- 
moved and if merchandising is 
allowed to take its natural course. 
A highly valuable by-product, as 
seasons thus tend to merge, will 
be that staples will have a better 
all-the-year chance. At_ present 
they are “much tossed about” as 
Vergil would put it, by specialty 
items whose selling life is so short 
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that they clutter up stocks, neces- 
sitating clearance sales and other 
evils. 


Pity the Poor An article in the 
Male current issue of 


Toilet Requisites 
relates a writer’s experiences dur 
ing a visit to the toiletries sec- 
tion of a dozen department 
stores. The object of the tour 
was to discover who bought shav- 
ing cream at these counters. 

“In one store,” noted the in- 
vestigator, “we stood for over 
half an hour, and in that time not 
one man made a purchase, al- 
though at one time there were 
nineteen customers lined up at the 
counter.” 

Four reasons are given for the 
scarcity of men at these depart- 
ment store counters. Summed up, 
they simply mean that department 
stores either don’t know how to 
cater to men in most of their de- 
partments or have no desire to 
encourage masculine trade. 

The poor male is truly deserv- 
ing of pity these days. Literally 
speaking, as well as figuratively, 
he is thrown from pillar to post in 
most stores, and particularly in 
department stores. We don’t know 
whether women do 50 or 60 or 80 
per cent of the total buying. Our 
principal wonder is that, under 
the circumstances, men do any 
buying at all. 


F. B. Vogel Magazines, Inc., 
Is Organized 


The F. B. Vogel Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, publisher of the 
International Railway Journal, The 
American Mason and the Realty and 
Resort World, has formed the F. B. 
Vogel Magazines, Inc., to conduct the 
activities of its publications and to 
acquire new ones. 

The officers of the F. B. Vogel Maga- 
zines, Inc., are: President and general 
manager, Frederick B. Vogel;  vice- 
president, E. J. Morris Wood; and sec- 


retary and “treasurer, Edna M. Frary. 


F. H. Borneman with Carlin- 
Middleton Agency 


F. H. Borneman has joined Carlin- 
Middleton, Inc., hicago advertising 
agency, aS an account executive in 
charge of the merchandising depart- 
ment. He was formerly, for six years, 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Curtiss Candy Company, of that 
city. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 347TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 





Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Huntsman Chosen President of 
Sphinx Club 


The administration of the Sphinx 
Club, New York, for its thirty-second 
year, will be under the direction of 

R. F. R. Hunts- 
, publisher of 
Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 
He was elected 
president at a 
meeting of the 
board of directors 
last week. 

Harford Powell, 
editor of Youth’s 
Companion, was 
elected a vice- 
president. The fol- 
lowing officers 
were re-elected: 
Vice-presidents, 
Charles Dana Gib- 
son, president of 

ife; James 
Wright Brown 
publisher of Edi- 
tor & Publisher; George Ethridge of 
the Ethridge Company; William H. 
Rankin, of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, and John Irving Romer, editor 
of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ InK 
MonTHLY; secretary, Roger J. O’Don- 
nell, manager of general advertising, 
Brooklyn tandard Union, and trea- 
surer, F. St. John Richards, Eastern 
manager of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Founded on July 1, 1896, the Sphinx 
Club really was an outgrowth of a 
round-table group which used to meet 
for discussion on advertising topics. The 
objects of organization were twofold, 
to bring together socially men engaged 
in the various branches of the adver- 
tising business, and to discuss topics 
of practical interest to the fraternity. 
These purposes the club has carried on 
through the intervening years. 

This is the third time that Mr. 
Huntsman has been honored with the 
presidency. He was elected to this of- 
fice in 1920, re-elected the following 
year and since then has served as a 
member of the executive committee. 

* * * 


Bridgeport Club Holds High 


School Advertising Competition 

The Advertising Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is conducting a competition in 
advertising writing in which high school 
pupils are eligible to compete. Copy 
submitted must apply to some local in- 
dustry. Awards will be made in con- 
nection with the club’s annual pageant 
on November 19. 

*> * * 


Salt Lake City Club Plans 


Series of Lectures 
The Salt Lake City, Utah, Advertis- 
ing Club has arranged for a series of 
lectures on advertising, which will be 
given this winter by John D. Spencer. 
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K. E. Cooley Heads New York 
Advertising Legion Post 


Kenneth E. Cooley, treasurer of tx 
Reliance Production Company, has | 
come commander of Advertising Me: 
Post, No. 269, of the American Legion, 
Vew York. Herbert R. Schaeffer, 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company, was : 
elected senior vice-commander. 

Other vice-commanders elected we 
Alfred A. Stuck, of Gilman, Nicoll | 
Ruthman; ~ N. Brady, insuran 
and Paul E. Twyman, of the Mie! 
Printing Press Company. H. F. Be 
of the M. C. Mogenson Company, w 
made adjutant and Frank Amy, of t 
Seaman Paper Company, sergeant 
arms. 

Frank A. Russo was made finance 
ficer, with Albert E. Hearn as his as- 
sistant. Members of the executive com- 
mittee, to serve three years, are James 
A. Brewer, Mr. Hearn and George A. 
Woodward. Roland G. McDonald has 
been appointed as historian, and the 
Rev. Henry V. B. Darlington, chaplain. 

Under the direction of James A 


Brewer, retiring commander, the men 
bership of the post was increased, last 
year, from 118 to 402. 

* * * 


To Organize New York Uni- 
versity Men in Advertising 


A meeting of a number of New York 
University men engaged in advertising 
was held at the Advertising Club of 
New York, November 4, at the sugges- 
tion of Robert F. Degen, advertising 
manager, Geo. Borgfeldt & Company, 
New York. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to organize men in advertising 
who are graduates of New York Uni 
versity. 

Douglas Taylor, Printers’ Inx, was 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
effect this organization. Other members 
of the committee are Otto Kleppner, 
The Kleppner_ Company, Inc., arvey 
Mayer, The Mayer Advertising Com- 
pany, John L. Anderson, The Erickson 
Company and A. Schmitz, The H. K. 
McCann Company. 

x* * * 


Winter Golf League Com- 
pletes Plans 


The Winter Golf League of Adver- 
tising Interests will hold its annual 
tournament at St. Augustine, Fla., from 
January 12 to 20. The trip will be ex 
tended to include visits to Havana, 
Miami and Palm Beach, and will be 
concluded by January 29. R. Murray 
Purves is chairman of the tournament 
committee. 

* * * 


Minneapolis Club Has New 


Publication 
“The Ad-Scope” is the name of a 
new monthly publication being issued by 
the Advertising Club of inneapolis 
W. Warren Anderson. 
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Tenth District 
Holds Meeting 


Al the annual meeting of the 
i \advertising clubs of Texas, 
which make up the Tenth District 
of the International Advertising 
Association, Otto S. Bruck, adver- 
tising manager of the Beaumont 
Enterprise and Journal, was 
elected president. He _ succeeds 
James P. Simpson, of Dallas. 

\lfonso Johnson was elected 
vice-chairman; W. S. Abbott, sec- 
ond vice-chairman; A. D. Collins, 
secretary, and treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were chosen directors: 
Zula Lee MacCauley, W. W. Wat- 
son, Lowrey Martin, Ralph Hen- 
derson, Bertie Lee Walters, George 
Forristall, Helen McCoy, T. A. 
Bradley, A. L. Millican, H. E. 
Kelly, Beeman Fisher, Paul O. 
Sargent, John H. Payne and Mr. 
Simpson. 

The convention was held at El 
Paso on November 11 and 12 and 
was attended by about sixty dele- 
gates. Advertising and the part 
which it plays in developing new 
markets was described by C. B. 
Lovell, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Outdoor Advertising 
\ssociation of America. He told 
how florists, instead of taking 
business from each other, through 
advertising, have greatly increased 
their business. 

Delegates were urged to put the 
information which they learned at 
the convention to practical use, by 
\. Priddy. He recommended that 
they spread this information 
mong their associates and em- 
ployees in order that attendance at 
the next convention might be jus- 
tified by the advantages gained 
from that at El Paso. Mr. Priddy 
ilso related his experience in join- 
ng an advertising club to learn 
ibout advertising. After attend- 
ing meetings for six months, he 
heard nothing about advertising 
ind the membership dropped 
‘rom fifty to eleven. A course in 
dvertising was started and six 
ionths later, the membership 
rew to 100. 

A resolution was adopted rec- 
mmending that a chair of adver- 
ising be established at the Uni- 
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versity of Texas. It is also 
planned to have a lecturer visit 
the clubs in the district as well 
as leading retail stores in order 
to promote close co-ordination of 
advertising with sales. 

* * * 


J. M. Easton Heads Chicago 
Financial Advertisers 


J. M. Easton, advertising mana: of 
the Northern Trust Cumpeny, wll 
was elected president of the Chicago 
Financial Advertisers. This association 
was recently organized among members 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
in the Chicago district. 

Other officers of the group are: Charles 
J. Eastman, Taylor Ewart & Company, 
vice-president; J. F. Gardiner, H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, secretary; H. Fred 
Wilson, Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company, treasurer. The organi- 
zation will hold monthly luncheon meet- 
ings devoted to discussions of advertising 
technique. 


* * * 


New York Technical Men 
Meet 


A’ talk on the importance of engineer- 
ing and service in the distribution and 
advertising of many products, was given 
by Harold F. Marshall, advertising 
manager of Warren Webster & Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., at the November 
meeting of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, held last week at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

Leon B. Weaver, publicity manager 
of the Superheater Company, has been 
named secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Louis J. Galbreath, 
resigned. 


2 * 


Toledo Club Members Teach 


‘ ‘ - 
University Class 
Members of the Advertising Club of 
Toledo, are acting as speakers on spe- 
cial phases of advertising before the 
class in advertising of Toledo Univer- 
sity. This year’s class has the largest 
enrolment in the twelve years that ad- 
vertising has been taught in that uni- 
versity. Maurice Elgutter, of the El- 
gutter Advertising Service, is instructor. 


American Management Associa- 


tion to Meet 

The -American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, will hold a dinner 
meeting on November 21, at the Town 
Hall Club. John Sullivan, second vice- 
president and marketing counselor of 
The Thompson & Lichtner Company, 
Inc., will speak on ‘“‘Making the Mar- 
keting Dollar Work Harder.” 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘6 E have yet to see a delegate 
in tears,” remarks the Chi- 
cago Tribune editorially, “because 
he missed the opening sentences 
of a speech at a convention.” 

The Tribune makes its observa- 
tion in the course of some caustic 
criticism of the rather widespread 
practice of convoying convention 
delegates through crowded city 
streets to the accompaniment of 
shrieking sirens on police motor- 
cycles. At the recent convention 
of the American Gas Association 
in Chicago, a bus load of delegates 
was thus conducted through the 
evening rush hour traffic to a 
Michigan Avenue hotel. It had 
full right of way and the police 
made no end of noise. Neverthe- 
less, it knocked over a taxicab and 
seriously injured two women and 
a baby. 

The Tribune figures that the 
police convoy might possibly have 
saved the delegates as much as five 
minutes but feels pretty sure that 
the time saved was not worth the 
cost. 

“It is our impression,” it says, 
“that if there ever is a time in the 
life of a business man when a 
few minutes make little difference 
to him it is when he is attending a 
convention.” 

To all of which the Schoolmaster 
gives hearty assent—although he 
will have to plead guilty to riding 
up from the Union Station in 
Denver under similar conditions 
when he was in that city last sum- 
mer to attend the convention of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation. He felt frankly foolish 
and so, apparently, did everybody 
else in the car. 

* * 

Why make so much fuss at a 
convention—especially a business 
convention and an advertising con- 
vention most of all? Horse play 
(or automobile play as in this 
case), ballyhoo and circus stunts 
are unnecessary and silly—even 
though they may be perpetrated 
with the best of intentions, as they 
of course are. The whole thing 


constitutes a most ridiculous par: 

dox because, among other reasons, 
it makes the convention appear to 
be a much more important thin 
than the delegates regard it. The 
Tribune is right when it says that 
the average business man has 

plenty of time when he is atten 

ing a convention. Many of them, 
the Schoolmaster happens to know 

have so much time that they do 
not attend the convention at all. 

Possibly the Schoolmaster is get 
ting cranky and mean, now that he 
has more gray hair than black. 
But he has attended so many con- 
ventions, advertising and other- 
wise, that he begins seriously to 
question how many of them are 
worth the trouble and expense they 
cause, to say nothing of the motor- 
cycle sirens. 

+ * * 

A friend of the Schoolmaster 
has just been enrolled as a con- 
verted booster for the Chevrolet 
motor car. This is what happened 
to him: He took his Chevrolet to 
a service station to be repaired. 
It was repaired, presumably. He 
drove it to the country and the 
car nearly blew up. The service 
station had failed to fix the leak 
in the radiator. 

A few days later he received a 
card from the service station ask 
ing how he liked the repair work. 
He filled out the card and re- 
turned it. Shortly after the fol- 
lowing letter came: 


We wish to express our appreciation 
to all of our customers for their co 
operation in returning our card of in 
quiry which is mailed out each day as 
service jobs are completed. 

‘We have found, through your co 
operation, that Mr. ———— did_ not 
seem to meet with the approval of our 
clientele, consequently, we have made 
a change and believe that in doing so 
we are securing services which will meet 
with your entire satisfaction. 

In order to conform with our es 
tablished system, we will continue to 
mail our card of inquiry when services 
are rendered and wish to assure you 
that your co-operation by voicing your 
opinion on the return card wil 
great deal of assistance to us. 


Simplicity itself! But it served 
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ESS than fifty miles from the 

little town pictured here, 
the New England custom of 
Thanksgiving day originated. 
And it was in this little town, 
Gloucester—seen here from the 
windows of our clients the Gor- 
ton-Pew Fisheries Company— 
that there originated a famous 
series of characteristic New Eng- 
land food products. The original 
boned codfish—Gorton's Codfish, 
No Bones, and the original pre- 
pared fish cakes—Gorton's Ready- 
to-Fry Cod Fish Cakes, are still 
the leaders in their field. And fore- 
runners of anever-growing family 
of sabdenekshetaien 
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Copy and Idea Man 
Wanted 


Small New York City 4A 
agency wants a man to assume 
full responsibility for produc- 
tion. Must be a man of proven 
merit who has a big capacity 
for work. Should have a real 
appreciation for modern ten- 
dencies in copy, layout, art and 
engraving. He will not be just 
a manager but almost the sole 
producer of all copy. 

The opportunity is big and 
the salary entirely depends on 
the man. Write fully, stating 
age, experience and salary de- 
sired. Address “E,” Box 162, 
Printers’ INK. 


ART EXECUTIVE 
VISUALIZER 


Advertising Agency seeks 
experienced Art Execu- 
tive and Visualizer—to 





assist in creating presen- 
tations of luxury ac- 
counts. Knowledge of 
design and regard for de- 
tails essential. 


Address 


ARTHUR R. BOTHAM 
Director of Art 
PercivaAL K. FrRowert 
ComPANy, INc. 


250 Park Ave., New York 


PRINTERS’ 
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in this manner 


its purpose and 
proved its worth. 
* 


* * 

Every company has some diff- 
culty in impressing upon its retail- 
ers the extent of its advertising 
campaign. To give a list of the 
publications in which the advertis- 
ing appears, together with their 
circulation, has become old stuff. 
Merely to say that the advertise- 
ment will appear a certain number 
of times has also become some- 
what hackneyed. 

The Western Clock Company 
has put the old story to its retailers 
in a novel and unusual manner, 
In an article addressed to retailers 
called “How Many Is a Million?” 
the company gives some interesting 
statistics on how big a million 
really is. A golfer, for example, 
who planned to play a million holes 
before he died would have to get 
started quickly, because if he 
worked in thirty-six holes every 
day, beginning tomorrow and in- 
cluding Christmas morning, it 
would keep him busy day in and 
day out until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of September 9, 2002. 

If one retailer set out to sell a 
million Westclox and sold two 
every hour his store was open, and 
kept open until 4 o’clock every 
working day, he would be busy for 
166 years and eight months. 

“Yet,” says the company, “if a 
million is large what shall we say 
of 262,000,000? The figures seem 
almost inconceivable. Still it’s a 
long way from that, for 262,000,- 
000 represents the number of 
times a Westclox advertisement is 
printed during the course of a 
year. Just a mere scanning of 
each advertisement would deny 
you food, sleep and recreation for 
the next 329 years, 185 days, 8 
hours and 54 minutes. If every 
Westclox advertisement printed in 
the magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers and boy’s magazines during 
1927 were to sell one Westclox 
timepiece it would take, at our 
present capacity, twenty-six years 
to fill the orders, including Sun- 
days, holidays and those two 
weeks every July we spend up in 
Wisconsin.” 

The company’s method of pres- 
entation makes a clever break 
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They Broke The Mould 
When They Made Him 


| know a man—a salesman 
—who thinks and acts in ways 
not rutted. 

He’s for sale. 

He’s a client of mine. 

He wants action and lots of 
it. The greater the obstacles, 
the surer he is to like the work. 
He knows that fat jobs fre- 
quently make fat heads. 

He has done the best job of 
organizing and planning and 
personal selling that was ever 
done—or ever will be done— 
in a mighty tough and competi- 
tive line. 

And now he’s ready for the 
next assignment — ambitious, 
experienced, young, married, 
Protestant, and one of the 
poorest golfers I have ever won 
from. That’s because he’s 
thinking business between shots. 

He has a wide acquaintance 
among worth-whilers. He’s a 
mixer—with men, not drinks. 


He most assuredly is not 
looking for a cinch job with a 


nice, cinch salary. 


If you know where this ag- 
gressive result-getter might fit 
in, write me—or wire. He has 
three offers now. 


And please answer promptly, 
because he pesters me to death 
with questions about this and 
that when I ought to be earn- 
ing my advertising living. I 
tell you, sir, he’s a go-getting 
fool. He always wants to 
know the why of things—and 
has a memory a mile long. 


Promoters, stock sellers, 
dreamers, please lay off. He 
wants to hook up with a real 
man or a real company and 
make real money for both. In 
what line? What have you? 
He’s a salesman, I repeat—and 
an organizer who knits loyal- 
ists together over night. 


Please Call That Steno Now— 
Or Wire Direct To 


“J.” Box 165, Printers’ Ink Weekly, 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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How to Become an 
ising M 
Advertising Man 
BY NORMAN LEWIS 

Introduction by C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent, International Advertising Assn. 
A prominent agency executive tells the 
beginner, in plain and friendly terms, 
the specific things he needs to know: 
the nature, requirements, and oppor- 
tunities of the field; copy—executive— 
selling—research—planning, etc.; how 
to prepare; how to get a job: what 
progress is possible, and how to forge 
ahead. 185 pages. 

Will save many mistakes; just the thing 
to give juniors. Send $2.50 for « copy 
1 ay if not satisfied. Address 


Dept 
Write fe Sy ‘new, complete catalog of 
poate on advertising ons. selling. 


charge. 
THE RONALD PRESS sonreny 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. 





Qualified Advertising Manager 
Aged 32, Married 
10 years’ experience—promotion, 
manufacturing, retail. High stand- 
ing as public lecturer. Wants 
connection with first-class firm. 
Address 


“Z," O"MALLEY ADV. & SELLING CO. 
Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADVERIISING 


120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1--Sample 25c 








Only one magazine completely covers the 
buying power of golf clubs every month. 
it is 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL one GOLF 
236 North Clark St. Chicago, I1!. 
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away from the old method of 
merely setting down the figures 
and letting the mind grasp at 
them without guidance. 

* * 

The unfortunate results of some 
consumer prize contests conducted 
by advertisers were related by 
C. B. Larrabee, who wrote “Let's 
Spend $10,000 to Get Some III- 
Will,” in a recent issue of Prinrt- 
ers’ INK. Lack of thought and 
thoroughness in carrying out the 
necessary details of contests were 
the main reasons for complaints. 
That the idea behind the contest 
itself, however, may also be the 
cause of much unlooked for bad 
feeling against those sponsoring it, 
is shown by what happened as the 
result of a contest held by an 
Australian newspaper. 

In a letter to Printers’ Ink 
the Melbourne Herald tells of its 
experiences with several types of 
competitions. In most cases, the 
contests held by newspapers have 
a more personal appeal than those 
of manufacturers of nationally 
known products, but a parallel 
may still be drawn between the 
two so far as the creation of ill- 
or good-will upon the part of the 
participants is concerned. 

Let the Herald tell about this 
particular occasion itself: 

“A competition which caused no 
end of trouble was run .at the 
time of an electrical exposition, 
offering $300 worth of electrical 
equipment to the housewife who 
gave the best and most economical 
housekeeping schedule. It created 
intense interest and the entries 
were heavy, but when the winning 
schedules were published the 
trouble started. Men began to ask 























Assistant Sales Rinssistive 


having all the attributes of 
a successful salesman, plus the proven 
ability to manage others. 


available, 


As regional salesmanager over 300 
salespeople, brought territory from last 
to first place for all of United States 


Has had diversified experience. Age 
31, Christian, energetic. 


A PRODUCER OF RESULTS 


Address “M,”’ Box 167, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 





WANTED: a man who 
knows retail merchandis- 
ing and can write... to 
edit a weekly publication, 
to circulate among retail 
merchants to be issued by 
the advertising department 
of one of America’s great- 
est publications. 


We want a man with sound 
retail selling ideas and the 
ability to write about them 
in a simple and interesting 
way. If you believe you 
could inaugurate and 
develop this work, write to 


“D,” Box 161, Printers’ Ink. 














If You Are 
A Free Lance Artist 


Who has established himself— 
and willing to become associ- 
ated with free lancers of repu- 
tation on national advertising 
accounts, and ready to pay a 
nominal rental in studio located 
*in modern office building—we 
have an opportunity worth look- 
ing into. Write fully to “C,” 
Box 160, Printers’ INK. 





Sales Executive 


A sound and aggressive organizer 
with broad experience in direct 
selling and dealer distribution. 
Thorough knowledge of national 
markets and how to obtain maxi- 
mum returns with minimum ex- 
penditure of money and effort. 
Especially capable of directing 
men (a previous organization had 
270 employees). Available for 
position of responsibility where 
large volume may be developed. 
Address ‘“‘N,’’ Box 168, Printers’ Ink 





Unusual Proposition for an 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Young, progressive outdoors magazine 


with fine reader interest and high 
editorial prestige needs energetic 
young man, first 
to solicit ads 
then 
to build up advertising depart- 
ment. 
A real job at a real salary will be the reward 
of good, hard work. 
Write or phone. Longacre 4992. 


CAMPER & HIKER 
242 West 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ 
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their wives why they couldn’t run 
the home on the economical basis 
of the winners and in some cases 
it is known they actually cut down 
the housekeeping allowance. Natu- 
rally the unhappy wives blamed 
the Herald for it all.” 





California Petroleum Advances 
A. A. Morrison 


Morrison, assistant general 
and sales manager for the 
California Petroleum Corporation of 
Washington, Seattle, subsidiary of the 
California compa of the same name, 
has been em ome to the general man- 
agership of the Oakland, Calif., office. 
His assistant in Seattle, C. Brady 
McCart, has been made assistant to the 
manager at Fresno, Calif. 

R. M. Price, as "sales manager, and 
A. L. Bradley, as his assistant, have 
been transferred from the Los Angeles 
office to fill the Seattle vacancies. 


Succeeds M. R. Mackay with 


M. C. Mogensen & Company 

Frank P. Harbst, Jr., has become 
manager of the Portland office of M. C. 
Mogensen & Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. He succeeds M. Ross 
Mackay, who has joined Crossley & 


A. A. 


manager 








Failing, Inc., Portland advertising 
agency. 
O. A. Life with Emerson 


Electric Company 

Oliver A. Life, formerly with the 
Moon Motor Car Company, St. Loui 
has become advertising manager of the 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Cor 
pany, of that city. He was at one tir me 
with the International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 





John Adams Thayer Enters 


New Business 

John Adams Thayer, long identified 
with advertising and publishing interests 
in this country and at one time a 
lisher of Everybody's Magazine, New 
York, has become actively associated 
with the Iroquois Securities Company, 
Westport, Conn., a new organization. 





Buffalo Agency to Direct 


Newspaper Campaign 
The Buffalo Commercial Body Com 
any, Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed the 
Jay Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., 
also of that city, to direct a newspaper 
advertising campaign in Western New 
York and Northern Pennsylvania. 
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WANTED 


Contact Man 
for Advertising Agency 


Middle-Western agency offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to a man who has successfully solicited and 
serviced national accounts. 

A man whose broad merchandising experience has 
developed mature judgment and enables him to 
approach big executives with poise and balance that 
inspire confidence. 

In addition, this man must be capable of independent 
thinking and a self-starter. Such a man will find here 
a high-grade, successful organization, keyed up to do 
big things, and ready to back him up with efficient, 
whole-hearted co-operation. 

Write us fully, giving a record of your experience, 
age, salary. Our men know of this advertisement. 
Your application will be held in strict confidence. 


Address “H,” Box 164, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















Partner Wanted 


for 


Established Advertising Agency 
Located in New York City 
Established 10 years 
Recognized 
Placing $250,000 annually 


An exceptional opportunity for a Contact Man or Adver- 
tising Salesman (an inside man will not be considered, as 
agency is fortified with efficient inside co-workers) é 
to afhliate himself with present owner whose reputation 
will stand strictest investigation. 





Owner has been going “on his own” all these years, and 
the need of a congenial partner has become imperative due 
to the pressure of constantly increasing business. . . . 


Investment of $15,000 necessary. . - - For full in- 
formation address “Y,"’ Box 158, Printers’ Ink. 


NOTE—Advertising Agencies seeking amalgamations need 
not apply. . . . We are not interested. . . . 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J 


SALESMAN for Art Service specializ- 
ing in Hand-Lettering and Illustrations 
Liberal commission on initial and repeat 
orders. Whole or part time. Ada eSs 
Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 
ublica- 
icago, 
Liberal 
I. 


wanted by an established trade 
tion for Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco. Fertile field. 
commission basis. Box 405, P. 


A. B. C. Monthly Publication, Paint 
Trade field, 9,000 circulation, growing 
fast, seeks high-grade advertising repre- 
sentation Eastern territory, New York 
headquarters. Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY, fully recognized, completely 
equipped, will entertain proposition lead- 
ing to combination with other agency re- 
quiring assistance on copy, production, 
financing, etc. Confidential. Box 395, P. I. 











Chicago suburban job printing 
business, $5500. Competent print- 
ing salesman can buy half. Box 
414, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Small investment secures interest and 
position as Advertising Manager for es- 
tablished National Monthly fiction maga- 
zine. Right man will earn six to ten 
thousand per annum. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


ART SERVICE 
Liberal commission given on all orders 
from Advertising Haneqes, Printers, 
Engravers, etc., for Hand-Lettering and 
Illustrations. H. E. K. Art Service, 
Room 2010, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE — Two 
Chicago Trade Papers, national circula- 
tion, leaders in their fields, has opening 
for territory east of Buffalo. Also one 
for Chicago and vicinity. Commission 
only. Box 409, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 


Publishing House located in Middle 
West having group of trade magazines is 
in the market for one or two additional 
papers. Must be in a permanent, sub- 
stantial field and capable of development. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS—lIncrease your profits! 
Cut your printing bills without lower- 
ing your standard—in many instances 
increase your printing quality. That's 
our business. We can print any kind 
of magazine and print it right at S 
lowest price. Organized and equipped 
for efficient service. Especially ee 
pared to serve Chicago publishers. t 
us tell you how we can serve you. 
Ww. .. Huffman Printing Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 




















MAN with mechanical ability, who pos 
sesses a thorough knowledge of mount- 
ing and die-cutting Advertising Displays, 
To the right man we could offer an 
attractive proposition. Box 397, P. | 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED BY A MODERN, UP-TO. 
DATE PLANT. EXCELLENT oP 
PORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 
MAN. BOX 394, PRINTERS’ INK. 
WANTED 

High Class Artist, Letterer and ailver 
tising designer. 

Howard-Wesson Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Wanted—Young salesman. To sel! new 
specialty to advertising and sales man 
agers in New York. Opportunity for 
permanent position with young, growing 
concern already largest in its field 
Christian firm. Offices on 42nd Street 

Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative wanted /{ 
Central States, with headquarters at C hi. 
cago, by publisher of lass Journals 
Publications well established in their re 
spective fields and a favorable connection 
is open to the right man. Present con 
nection, experience, education and age 
should be included in the application 
Address Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
We want a man who can plan and write 
mail-order campaigns, including follow-up 
literature of a type that will bring in the 
orders. Agency experience on national 
accounts of all kinds an advantage 
Write, giving full details, salary, etc 
Our men know of this advertisement. 
Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Copy writer. One of America’s 
great piano manufacturing concerns 
owning five retail outlets in New York 
wants copy writer with ability to de- 
scribe tone and design. Piano experience 
not necessary but should have flair for 
presenting articles of highest artistic 
merit. With your letter enclose one 
proof of some ad. you have written 
State salary wanted. Box 406, P. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for a COPY MAN 
Copy Man having comprehensive agency 
experience and possessed of advertising 
and merchandising qualifications will find 
excellent opportunity to connect with a 
Philadelphia AAAA Agency. Applicant 
must be able to specimens work 
demonstrating fertility of ideas for vis- 
ualization, forceful character of copy and 
intensive production capacity. State ex- 
perience fully and all details regarding 
yourself, including present salary, in 
your first letter. Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 
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NOT A SPACE SELLER—but a New 
York City salesman for plain and printed 
paper products, is wanted by a Rhode 
Island manufacturer. Write full r- 
tic lars, stating salary expected, to Box 
15 , Providence, R. I. 


MAN, who is very careful, and with ex- 
perience on packing and shipping Card- 
board Advertising Displays. A man, 
who will put his mind on his work and 
_ who will appreciate a good position, 
only be considered. Box 398, P. I. 


High-class Advertising Man to take 
hold of special edition of old-established 
nthly magazine to come out January Ist. 
[here is good money in this for a well- 
t sted man of ability. Opportunity for 
manent connection. Address Rockwell, 

F Street, N.W., Washington, D 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROOM—Cozy, big, for a fine man. Sepa- 
ite entrance, kitchenette, telephone, etc., 
for $20. Private house, gardens. » a 

: aries Station. Drop in at 6 
. Cottage, 119 Bay 28 St., Srosktyn. 


Free Lance Artist—six ears’ experience 
ettering, poster, general art work, de- 
sires to rent well-lighted desk space with 
New York printer, advertising agency, 
lithographer or art service. Please give 
particulars. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 

are standard for making stereotyping 

a Instantaneous service. Job size, 
2x15; newspaper, — They are 
shipped cured, ready for 

WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man, 27—4% years’ advertisin 
representative experience. Capable o 
assuming complete charge of office in 
addition bookkeeping, credits and income 
tax. Box 419, inters’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
First-class figure and all-around man 
desires connection with New York 
agency or art service. All mediums. 
tox 412, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS ARTIST 
Ten years’ experience. Good layouts, draw- 
ings, copy—an artist that knows busi- 
ness’ needs. Free lance or part time— 
very reasonable prices. Box 413, P. I. 
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SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young man, 12 years’ executive training 
where initiative i tive. Conversant 
office and sales detail. Outside city posi- 
tion also considered. Box 404, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE 
Specialist in chain-store merchan- 
dise control. A practical analyst. 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


6 Years a Dependable Copy Man; keen, 
richly human imagination AND level 
head; general copy, planning, contact in 
big 4-A agency; logic trained in direct 
mail sales promotion; clean record; 29, 
married. Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—6 years’ experience, 
college graduate. Expert on copy, lay- 
outs, circulars, direct-by-mail. Jants 
connection — agency, manufacturer or 
newspaper. Young, ambitious, versatile 
and capable. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Builder with successful ad- 
vertising and other trade paper ex- 
perience seeks opportunity with organiza. 
tion that can utilize his higher capabili- 
ties more than present work. Moderate 
initial compensation. Box 410, P. I. 


MODESTY AND SINCERITY 
in Advertising—as in the individual, win 
favor with men. A man of this type, ex- 
perienced in ad- -writing, direct-mail, cor 
respondence, etc., is available at once. 
Opportunity ahead of salary. Box 416, P. 1 


Trade Paper Space Salesman 
Chicago territory—able executive with 
successful record, now and for past 10 
years with leading A.B.P. publication, 
seeks new and larger opportunity, Age 
37, Gentile. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Manufacturer: Can you use a 
young man, 26, Christian, single—with 
agency copy and layout, market analysis 
and research experience—at a salary of 
about $65.00 per week? One who will 
take your sales promotional problems to 
heart, and will travel if necessary? 
Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
12 years’ experience; 7 years in agency 
work, doing finished and visuals for na- 
tional accounts. Versatile in all mediums. 
Now employed by agency. Thoroughly 
versed in merchandising, all methods of 
reproduction and advertising practices. De- 
sires New York ion. Box 423, P. I. 





























Adv. Writer 


12 years New York agencies’ ony chief 
ind advertising manager. Box 408, P. I. 


Multigraph——Adaressograph-— Malling 
artment Manager 

Young man, Christian. Thoroughly ex- 

perienced—Manufacturing and Publishing 

lines. Best of references. Wishes posi- 

tion with opportunity. At liberty to go 

inywhere. Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Clear, concise, forceful—5 years with 
two manufacturers doing all-around 
work; now advertising manager; seeks 
exacting copy job. arried; 28. New 
York only. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


Young man with advertising, cor- 
respondence, and direct- mail expe- 
rience desires position in Middle 
West as advertising assistant. Posi- 
tion must offer good future possi- 
bilities. His excellent advertising 
knowledge, plus intelligence, will 
enable him to grasp your promo- 
tional problems quickly. Age, 25; 
6 years with present employer; 
available Dec. 15. Write to Box 
399, Printers’ Ink, for interview. 
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His training 
will decide 


Consumer contact at“the retail sales 
point is usually the weakest link in mer- 
chandising. Our organization is devoted 
to improving what happens when the final 
salesman contacts with the buyer. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted 
assistance to progressive companies that 
wish to train salesmen by a simple, easy 
method that saves expense. Ten years’ 
experience in preparing picture material 
for training purposes has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in producing 
lighted pictures of high quality and ex- 
ceptional effectiveness. 

Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s pur- 
pose. Over 150,000 meetings have been 
held successfully with Jam Handy Picture 
Service and with our field cooperation 
throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
LEADS IN 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ORE want ad- 
M vertising was 
carried in The 
Chicago Tribune during 
the first nine months of 
1927 than in any other 
Chicago newspaper. The 
Tribune carries more 
want advertising in its 
daily issues alone than 
any other Chicago news- 
paper in its total issues. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


October Circulation: 799,797 Daily; 1,201,612 Sunday 





